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 184, /or  had  been  subjected  rwrf  has  been  subjected. 

 •  sourse  of  misery  read  cause  of  misery. 

 43 1 ,  for  rebus  anctis  read  rebus  auctis, 

  432,  for  improbus  read  improbos. 

BY  PREVIOUS  TERM  OF  IMPRISONMENT  PREVIOUS  TO 
TRANSPORTATION.  —  EVIDENCE    OF  GOVERNOR  OF  GLASGOW 

prisons,  of  a  convict,  of  chaplain  of  lewes  gaol.— 
subsequent  laborur  on  public  works  deprecated.— 
hulk  system  abolished.— k^onvicts  should  not  remain 
in  england. — evil  of  not  transporting  shewn  in 
france  and  norway. — much  desired  in  colonies  after 
correction. — evidence  of  this. — emigration  of  com- 
tict's  family,  etc. 

Some  county  prisons,  and  amongst  them  that  at 
Beading,  have  been  recently  selected  by  Govern- 
ment to  receive  convicts  sentenced  to  be  transported 
for  several  months  previously  to  their  deportation. 
The  causes  which  have  led  to  this,  the  effect  of  such 
imprisonment,  and  the  future  disposal  of  the  pri* 
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soners,  as  they  are  subjects  of  great  interest,  each 
call  for  some  brief  consideration. 

In  reverting  to  the  past,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
describe  either  the  origin  or  the  progress  of  the 
system  of  transportation.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
give  a  description  sufficiently  concise  that  could  be 
satisfactory,  and  it  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  or 
purpose  of  my  present  work.  Much  less  do  I  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  those  details  of  enormous  crime 
which  have  necessarily  induced  the  Legislature  to 
abandon,  I  trust  entirely  and  for  ever,  that  associa- 
tion of  criminals  in  our  penal  settlements  by  which 
such  awful  and  horrible  vices  were  engendered  and 
propagated.  It  has  been  my  pminful  duty  to  read 
the  Evidence  on  Convict  Discipline,  recently  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  having  done  so,  if  its  purpose 
has  been  accomplished,  I  could  desire  not  merely  to 
blot  the  remembrance  of  it  from  my  own  mind,  but 
that  such  memorials  might  be  obliterated  from  the 
annals  of  our  country.  In  compiling  that  evidence 
much  laudable  discretion  has  been  exercised  in  sup- 
pressing sentences  most  revolting  to  decency,  still 
enough  remains  to  pollute  the  reader,  and  to  pro- 
claim a  national  disgrace. 

Long  indeed  have  many  vices  been  known  to 
prevail  in  our  penal  colonies— evils  consequent 
upon  neglect  in  not  providing  spiritual  instruction, 
and  in  not  preventing  intercourse  of  the  most  de- 
praving character.  But  as  if  distance  from  the 
parent  state  freed  their  rulers  from  all  responsibility, 
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the  vices  and  the  dangers  have  been  alike  disre* 
garded.  Some  authorities,  it  is  true,  have  discerned 
the  evils,  but  have  not  ventured  to  interfere  with  the 
system  which  produced  them,  because  they  could 
see  nothing  better  to  substitute.  Men  in  power 
have  been  too  much  satisfied  with  acknowledging 
the  mischief,  perhaps  deploring  the  evil,  but  without 
endeavouring  to  apply  the  remedy.  Some  expe- 
riments, indeed,  have  been  tried;  some  improve- 
ments, it  may  be,  effected ;  yet  no  successful 
plan  was  pursued.  The  intercourse  of  criminals  in 
another  hemisphere,  not  less  than  at  home,  produced 
its  certain  result ;  always  and  everywhere  the  same, 
it  has  contaminated  and  corrupted  all  whom  it  could 
reach.  Thus  to  the  unhappy  convict,  whose  doom 
was  transportation,  misery  and  destruction  were 
almost  ensured,^  and  upon  the  inhabitants  and 
settlers  in  the  land  to  which  he  went,  pollution  and 
demoralization  were  constantly  entailed,  until  at 
length  we  might  too  truly  apply  the  words  of  the 
Roman  orator — "Exilium  ibi,  ubi  virtuti  non  sit 
locus."f  With  such  an  influx  of  impurity,  the  very 
offscouring  of  crime  itself,  every  convict  resembling 
a  vessel  too  full  of  iniquity  to  be  retained,  and  there- 
fore an  outcast,  what  possible  result  could  ensue, 
but  that  the  soil  devoted  to  be  the  receptacle  of  such 

•  "  — That  awfully  destructive  punishment  of  transportation 
— a  punishment  which  tends  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  the 
eternal  loss  of  the  soul. — The  Convict  Ship.  p.  109. 

f  Cicero  pro  Milone. 
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iWvXm*  1  Tfwr^cErnMf  aS>gBuniioo  and  of  the 

And  i^ne^OT.  mm  i£wnwfal  his  been  the 
cnaeSrr  azid  cxS^  >c^  mp  o-monr.  in  dios  druning 
odT  dmrs^  <rf  m  {Tiiusu!  {K^fMilniicMi,  and  whilst 
pfv-viiEca:  XY  pocMnKffiC  peno^tdur  the  abaence  of 
all  aMU»  xVf  B wiT  ?f^Yme>»  or  ffHiitoal  improTe- 
menu  I  wirtie  wi^i  dse  Irosr  1k£]W  me,  of  a  friend, 
vfaok  in  cvTttpuLixy  v*;];:^  t^e  p^c«(a«  Mir»Jen,  visited 
ntny  of  oar  peou!!  ^c&sS^w^  He  d?«Tib«  the  con- 
Tict*  as  de!5Ci;a:e  vVT  aar  nflioxis  knowlec^e,  and 
depriT^^l  Of  all  o>ppxrnj:a;r*"  of  o&cainin^  h-  •*We 
ioond.'*  be  sa \^  ia  aunr  :a>itn»«*.  the  chain  gangs 
without  a  siiurte  oopr  of  the  Scriptorw,  and  the 
whole  of  the  WQvkts  w«e  benied  together  without 
any  anempi  at  or  the  knst  presenra- 

*  If  (he  cixtwt-'wvaacs  «&i  :^etr  WHCm  Imiy  sot  Tirtne 
to  km.  no  sv^mb  <v«Ul  bi«^  Wra  ieviwil  eflectnsl  for 
diTcsdnc  tbm  0/  itu  «  «  «  Among  all  the 
esXTivvgtuKies  tlua  «v  nrvvirifi-i  o<f  ^frtfraiw  «&d  balf-insane 
despots  in  taMs  ciT  uicNfti  KftrNuisa.  I  do  n  4  remember 
■or  inmm  mentkmiNl  uit  ooe  of  time  iMTing  thongfat 
of  so  mi9eluenM»lTMil«»isiiU  s  fNK^M  » ito  of  iotming  a  new 
nadoo.  eonssting  of  erimnMb  and  e:ucauoneK. — ArtkkMop 

I^Mig  sinee  did  Lutd  Baeau  deuoonce  it  as  *  a  shameful 
and  onblessed  thing  to  take  the  seam  of  people,  and  wieked 
ojndeomed  men  to  be  those  vith  whom  joa  plant,'*  and  in 
iangnage  of  equal  fom  an  eViquent  prelate  of  our  own  day 
rcceotlj  deprecated  this  natii^nal  Tice  as  **  seeding  the  earth 
with  iniquitT." 
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tlon  of  decency  and  order.**  *  We  see,  therefore, 
causes  sufficient  to  account  for  the  testimony  of  a 
convict,  which  I  here  copy,  because  its  truth  has 
been  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  Altera  descrip- 
tion of  vices,  too  horrible  to  be  repeated,  he  added — 
'•The  men  had  nothing  but  misery  before  them,  and 
they  cared  nothing  about  their  lives/*  When  asked 
respecting  a  particular  murder,  he  said — "I  have 
seen  so  many  I  don't  know  which  you  refer  to.  I 
have  seen  men  cut  up  just  as  you  would  cut  up 
meat;  and  I  have  seen  twenty-one  men  executed  in 

A  fortnighC't 

Truly,  then,  there  is  an  awful  fitness  in  the  term 
"Hell's  Gates,"  by  which  the  approach  to  one  Con^ 
vict  Settlement  |  is  denoted,  and  the  reason  assigned, 
might  to  a  great  extent,  be  applied  to  all  other  Penal 
Stations — because  the  prisoners  recklessly  asserted, 
that  all  who  entered  were  doomed  to  ejtern^I 
perdition. 

As  some  further  proof  that  such  assertions  have 
not  been  without  apparent  foundation,  I  insert  a 

^  Dr.  Browning,  in  hju  iuterestiag  volume,  gives  a  letter 
firuiQ  a  oonvict»  in  which  he  speaks  of  haying  attempted  to 
read  from  a  Bible,  which  had  heei^  givien  him,  when  he  was 
assailed  with  language,  which  however  shocking,  might  almost 
seem  to  represent  the  truth — "  You  old  hypocrite  !  There's 
jio  God  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  nor  shall  there  be.'* 

f  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  uf  House  of  Lords^  oq 
£xerution  of  the  Criminal  Law.    I.  453. 

X  Macquarie  Harbour. 
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descriptioo  from  a  resident  in  Van  Diemen*8  Land, 
published  in  the  Pariiamentary  Correspondence  on 
this  subject : — 

 An  that  the  free  colonists  suffer,  ercn  the  total 

destroetioo  of  Van  Dkmen  a  Land  as  a  free  eolonj«  is  as 
nothing  to  what  the  wretched  eonncts  are  Ibroed  to  submit 
to.  It  is  not  hodilj  safferiDg  that  I  refer  to ;  it  is  the  pollo- 
tion  of  their  minds  and  hearts,  which  is  forced  upon  them, 
which  thej  cannot  escape  from.  Loathsome  as  are  the  details 
of  their  miserable  state,  it  is  impossible  to  see  thousands  of 
men  debased  and  depraved  without  at  least  making  an  attempt 
to  sare  others  from  the  same  fate. 

#        mm       «  ^         i^jQ       companions  is 

the  first  rule  of  moral  discipline.  Your  rale  is  that  each  man 
shall  have  the  worst  companions  that  can  be  collected,  and 
that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  others. 

Mark  the  result—On  4th  December  last  two  men  fit>m 
Port  Arthur  were  tried  for  an  unheard-of  crime.  «  «  • 
Thej  were  found  guilty  and  were  hanged.  From  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  trial  it  was  discovered  that  «  *  *  at 
Port  Arthur  is  of  constant,  ahnost  universal  occurrence. 

Eveiy  convict  knows  of  it,  if  he  does  not  participate  in  it. 
•  m  m  m 

'*  When  is  this  to  end  P  How  long  is  humanity  to  be 
thus  outraged  ?  Are  human  beings  to  be  still  herded 
together  like  beasts  ?  And,  while  those  appetites  which 
nature  has  given  them  are  stimulated  by  the  climates 
to  which  you  send  them,  are  they  to  be  forced  to  become  like 
those  who  were  destroyed  by  fire  from  above  P  Can  any  one 
look  for  the  reformation  of  these  men  P  What  is  to  become 
of  them  P  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  beings  whom  your 
system  has  made  what  they  are  P  The  present  plan  is  to 
diffuse  their  vices ;  to  spread  them  among  the  Australian 
Colonics,  after  they  have  been  corrupted  ;  to  do  the  work  of 
hell  cfiiciently  and  completely.  m  m  m 
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The  mind  is  lost  in  perplexity  when  it  endeavours  to 
conjectare  the  purpose  for  which  the  Almighty  has  permitted 
this  dreadful  system  to  come  into  existence.  The  oppression 
of  the  settlers,  the  destruction  of  their  property,  the  state  of 
terror  in  which  they  live,  in  all  this  we  may  perceive  a  wise 
purpose.  Ill  the  end  they  may,  though  poorer,  he  better  men, 
even  by  their  sufferings.  But  for  the  convicts  what  can  be 
said  ?  What  ultimate  benefit  to  them  can  be  looked  for  here 
or  hereafter  f 

«  «  «  ^ 

^'In  altering  the  system,  in  disposing  of  its  unhappy  victims, 
there  will  be  labour,  anxiety,  and  expense.  But  all  these  must 
be  encountered.  The  object  is  too  important  for  such  oonsi- 
derations.  Apart  from  the  higher  and  holier  duty  which  is  to  be 
discharged,  neither  expense,  anxiety,  nor  labour  can  be  re- 
garded in  freeing  Bugland  from  this  system  of  national  crime, 
whieh  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  beings."* 

The  evidence  recently  given  by  the  Bishop  of 
Tasmania  not  only  confirms  these  statements^  but 
describes  circumstances  which  even  aggravate  the 
enormities  referred  to.  Speaking  of  the  probation 
gangs,  his  Lordship  observes — "  You  absolutely 
prevent  the  possibility  of  reformation.  I  say  it, 
and  I  say  it  deliberately,  that  the  vices  and  iniqui- 
ties constantly  practised  in  those  probationary  gangs 
are  of  such  a  character,  and  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  man, 
however  strongly  he  may  be  convinced  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  his  course  of  life,  boldly  to  speak  of  or 
to  act  upon  his  convictions ;  he  dares  not  show 
any  sign  of  repentance  or  reformation  when  sur- 

*  Some  loathsome  particulars  are  described,  which  tha 
author  has  felt  it  would  be  improper  to  insert. 


> 


untuu^  1^  iw  iii«!nid£'  sBnDBiii«ii» .  ? 

*     *     *     Tb  iritfiii  inrfL  via 
ffwti  vwto?:  i^fvnmi  "tie  virit  inm 


jw^iu  oci  viuc^  v<(  kwe  nicteitt> 
jitvy^<^  '#tti;ar.  hoEre  hunee  mew 

twv|>iiA«]r  thctt  VBAj  obtain  *xae 
f#r^  tfMrm<S(  iit  rlilimnt  coorw  faom&Y.  And  w% 
hftv^  ;iJf»^^  r/>  (Mttaln  degree,  a  dinectioB  poialnl 
i-inf  (i^'ir  dMt  ^i^ine*  A  cfaart  o£  sfaods  and  quick? 
«ii)iwk  in  r^/.  wUhmt  m  aae  in  na^^atioii;  and  tbe 
p^^r*  hithf^rto  be«n  porsain?,  mr^  bv  tbe 

tn\^  tA  (vtH^t%t\^^  b«  made  to  fornish  a  profitable 
th#!Te  b  scarcely  a  featDie  in  tbe 
w1y#4A  «y^^nm<— iicarceiy  a  part,  portion,  or  circnm- 
nf^ft^^,  ir>  fii^  /t/jtiirgcl'ft  life,  which  it  would  not  be 
0ftdMy  tfi  rererse,  in  a  well-regulated 
f^yAf^iflifffy/*      ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

rf#e^/l  ri/^t  join  iflsue  od  the  question,  whether 
Ih^  f/>/;l^ir#T  pr^fMrnted  be  minutely  accurate  or  not 
//>f  Any  /iri«      U-ft  to  allow  for  all  the  exaggeration 
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that  can  be  thought  conceivable,  and  to  suppose  the 
evils  of  the  system  to  be  considerably  less  than  they 
jore  represented,  and  the  advantages  greater.  The 
conclusion,  I  think,  would  still  be,  to  any  candid 
and  considerate  mind,  the  very  same.  There  are 
extreme  cases,  and  this  I  think  is  one  of  them,  in 
which  no  allowance  that  can  reasonably  be  made  for 
want  of  strict  accuracy,  will  perceptibly  aflfect  the 
result  It  would  not  be  the  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle*'  if  the  camel  were 
balf  the  usual  size,  and  the  needle's  eye  double. 
And  in  this  case  the  evils  which  I  have  pointed  out 
(though  I  have  passed  over  no  small  part)  are  so 
multifarious  and  monstrous,  and  the  advantages  so 
extremely  minute,  that  if  the  one  were  only  half 
what  they  are  and  the  other  double,  I  could  not 
liesitate  about  coming  to  the  same  conclusion."^ 

It  is  then  well  for  us  as  parties  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  wrongs  which  have  been  committed, 
and  especially  it  is  well  for  the  injured  inhabitants 
of  our  penal  colonies  that  gross  and  glaring  errors 
have  been  at  length  perceived  by  the  Legislature, 
and  a  remedy  proposed.  That  proposal  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  insertion  of  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  by  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Geo.  Grey, 
Bart,  to  Earl  Grey,  taken  from  the  Correspon- 
dence" on  Convict  Discipline,  presented  to  both 
Rouses  of  Parliament  in  1847  : — 

^*  My  Lord, — I  am  desirous  of  bringing  under 
*  Reuaai  ks  on  Trausportation,  p.p.  66,  62. 
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your  Lordship*8  notice,  the  present  state  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  punishment  of  transportation, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
appear  to  be  requu^  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
altered  circumstances  under  which  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  must  for  the  future  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Government 

4^  «  « 

It  is  sufficieiit  that  I  should  express  my  conviction  that 
experience  has  abuDdaiitly  proved  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
on»  for  any  length  of  time,  the  transportation  of  a  large- num- 
ber of  convicts  from  year  to  year  to  a  penal  colony,  without 
producing  evils  of  the  most  formidable  character,  seriously 
affecting  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  colony,  and 
destructive  of  any  rational  hope  of  rendering  the  punishment 
conducive  to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts. 

In  consequence  of  the  complaints  received  from  New  South 
Wales,  it  was  determined  in  1840  to  discontinue  transporta- 
tion to  that  colony ;  and  this  decision  was  carried  into  effect 
by  an  order  in  council,  made  on  the  22nd  May,  in  that  year, 
ill  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  5th  Geo.  IV. 
cap.  84,  for  the  transportation  of  offenders  from  Great  Britain. 

"  From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  places  to  which  con- 
victs sentenced  in  Great  Britain  could  legally  be  sent,  in  execu- 
tion of  their  sentence,  have  been  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Norfolk 
Island,  and  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar,  at  which  latter  places,  under 
orders  in  council  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
above-mentioned  Act,  offenders  sentenced  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  transportation  may  be  kept  to  labour. 

''At  the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  it  had  been  determined  to  erect  the  Model  Pri- 
son at  Pentonville,  which  was  subsequently  completed  in 
1842,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  system  there  to  be  pursued,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
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namber  of  persons  on  whom  the  sentence  of  transportation 
wonld  be  carried  into  effect  would  be  considerably  diaiinished. 

"  In  1843  a  further  change  took  place.  Pentonville  Prison 
was  then  open.  The  practice  of  sending  prisoners  sentenced 
to  transportation  to  the  hulks,  (except  in  the  case  of  inTalids 
nufit  lor  transportation)  was  discontinued,  and  the  number 
then  in  the  hulks  has  been  allowed  gradually  to  decrease,  by 
the  expiration  of  the  sentences,  or  the  earlier  liberation  of  the 
convicts.  The  prison  at  Miilbank  was  at  the  same  time  placed, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  on  a  new  footing.  It  was  converted 
from  a  Penitentiary  into  a  Depot  prison,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  three  of  the  Prison  Inspectors,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  visiting 
justices.  To  this  prison  all  persons  sentenced  in  Grent  Bri- 
tain to  transportation,  have  from  that  time  been  sent  in  the 
first  instance.  After  a  short  detention  there,  the  prisoners 
have  been  disposed  of  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — A  certain  number  of  adult  male  convicts  have 
been  selected  from  time  to  time  from  among  them,  and  have 
been  sent  to  Pentonville  Prison.  They  have  there  been  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  separate  conBnemeut  for  a  limited  period, 
as  detailed  in  the  reports  laid  before  Parliament  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Pentonville ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  imprisonment,  the  maximum  of  which  was  fixed  at 
eighteen  months,  those  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory 
have  been  sent  to  Port  Philip,  under  the  denomination  of 
"Exiles,"  with  conditional  pardons,  to  take  effect  on  their 
arrival  there:  the  only  restraint  on  their  freedom  being  the 
condition,  that  they  shall  not  return  to  this  country  during 
the  term  of  their  original  sentence.  The  remainder  of  the 
Pentonville  prisoners,  whose  conduct  bus  not  entitled  them 
to  this  indulgence,  have  been  sent  to  Van  Dicnicn's  Land 
as  convicts,  but  in  most  cases  with  certain  advantages  not 
possessed  by  ordinary  convicts. 
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"Sach  being  the  srstem  wliieh  has  been  reeentlj  acted  on,  I 
come  to  the  present  position  in  which  this  question  is  placed. 

The  eontinned  annual  importation  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
convicts  into  Van  Diemen's  Land,  produced  evils  of  snch  mag- 
nitude, that  on  representatums  from  the  colonj  of  the  state 
of  society  oceusioned  by  it.  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment  deter- 
mined in  the  month  of  June  last,  to  suspend  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  the  transportation  of  male  conTiets  to  that  eolcmy. 
Snbsequent  information  which  has  reached  Her  Miyes^'s 
GoTcmment,  has  made  it  in  their  opinion  necessary  to  break 
np  the  penal  establishment  at  Norfolk  Island ;  and  instmc- 
tious  to  this  effect  have  been  addressed  by  your  Lordship  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 

"The  immediate  effects  of  these  measures,  the  necessity  for 
which  was  too  apparent,  is  to  throw  upon  the  hands  of  the 
(rovemment  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  transportation,  but  whose  sentences  can  no  longer  be 
carried  into  effect  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  by  their  being 
sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  or  Norfolk  Island.  The  mode  of 
their  future  disposal  has  received  much  anxious  attention. 

"The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  whether  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  resumption  of  transportation  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years,  for 
which  it  has  been  suspended.  With  the  experience  of  the 
results  of  transportation  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  cx- 
l)ectatiou  of  recurring  to  the  former  system  of  transportation 
to  V^an  Diemen's  Land  at  the  end  of  this  period,  seems  to  me 
altogether  illusory. 

*'  It  is  of  importance,  in  considering  this  question,  t »  bear  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  the  fitness  of  the  Australian 
Colonics  as  places  for  the  reception  of  criminals  after  having 
undergone  their  punishment,  and  as  places  in  which  the  pun  • 
ishmeut  itself  is  to  be  inflicted.  The  favour  with  which  the 
system  of  transportation  was  long  regarded,  appears  to  be 
attributable  to  tliis  distinction  having  been  in  great  measure 
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oToriooked.    There  can  be  no  doabt  that  new  and  thinly 
peopled  settlements  in  which  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
labour,  possess  great  advantages  over  a  densely  populated 
oonntry,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  reception 
of  oonricts  after  they  have  undergone  their  punishment.  In 
this  country,  men  regaining  their  liberty  on  the  expiration  of 
a  penal  sentence,  often  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood.   In  the  general  competition  for  employ- 
ment, character  naturally  and  properly  secures  a  preference  to 
men  untainted  with  crime  ;  and  the  discharged  convict  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  back  upon  a  criminal  course  of  life,  from 
the  inability  to  procure  employment  by  which  he  can  honestly 
maintain  himself.    In  the  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
labour  is  in  great  demand,  this  difficulty  is  not  experienced, 
and  the  opportunity  in  afforded  to  the  convict,  on  the  terniina- 
'  don  of  his  sentence,  of  entering  on  a  new  career  with  advan- 
tages which  he  could  not  possess  in  this  country,  and  of  thus 
becoming  an  useful  member  of  society    Such  was  the  case 
formerly  to  a  considerable  extent  both  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  though  of  late,  in  the  last-men- 
tioned colony,  it  has  ceased  to  be  so,  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  convicts  annually  sent  there,  and  the  consequent  defi- 
ciency of  profitable  employment  for  those  who,  either  on  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences,  or  as  holders  of  tickets  of  leave, 
have  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  which  a  large  proportion  has  been  criminal. 

Considering  these  colonies,  however,  as  mere  places  of 
punishment,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  grounds  for  recurring 
to  the  recent  system  of  transportation.  In  order  to  counter- 
act the  impression  produced  in  this  country  by  the  favourable 
accounts  transmitted  from  time  to  time  by  convicts  in  Aus- 
tralia, of  the  advantages  of  which  they  found  themselves  in 
the  enjoyment,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  punishment,  and  to  render  transportation  more 
penal  in  its  character.    With  this  object,  all  convicts  on  their 
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arrival  in  the  colony  were  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  subjected  to  a  system  of  forced  labour.  But 
so  far  from  possessing  any  advantages  over  this  country  as 
places  for  carrying  out  this  strictly  penal  system,  the  coloniea 
appear  to  labour  in  this  respect  under  serious  disadvantages. 
Without  adverting  to  the  comparative  expense  of  enforcing 
this  system  at  home,  and  in  these  distant  colonies,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  in  the  most  important  respects,  they  offer  fewer 
facilities  than  exist  in  this  country  for  carrying  out  an  efficient 
system  of  penal  discipline.  The  Government  is,  of  course, 
unable  to  exercise  the  close  and  vigilant  supervision  over  the 
practical  working  of  the  plans  adopted  for  the  management  of 
the  convicts  which  can  be  secured  here ;  and  there  is  less 
opportunity  in  the  colonies  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  well  qualified  officers  for  their  superintendence. 

"  The  immediate  convenience  of  removing  from  our  own 
shores,  a  large  number  of  criminals  to  undergo  theii  punish- 
ment in  a  distant  colony,  has  thus  been  attended  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  means  by  which  the  Government  could  ade- 
quately discharge  its  responsibility  in  the  subsequent  care  of 
them ;  and  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  led  to  results  equally  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  convicts  themselves,  and  to  those 
of  the  community  to  which  they  have  been  transferred. 

**  On  a  careful  consideration  of  this  question,  I  am  unable 
to  devise  or  suggest  any  precautions  or  regulations  by  which 
the  transportation  of  a  considerable  number  of  criminals  to 
any  of  our  Australian  Colonics,  to  be  there  kept  under  sen- 
tence as  convicts,  can  be  resumed  without  the  certainty  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  evils  which  have  heretofore  resulted  from 
it ;  and  I  think  that  the  transportation  of  male  convicts  to 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  ought  to  be  wholly 
abandoned.  Should  your  Lordship  concur  in  this  opinion,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  should  be  intimated  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  that  it  is  not  the  present 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  resume  the  trans- 
portation of  male  convicts  to  that  colony. 
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*'l  fori  tl  mQiimbenl  on  me  in  aug^estitig  thb  ooarHe, 
Urififlf  to  stiUa  ibe  aiiUifie  cyf  tho  system  wliich  I  propose 
•lii^iiU  bo  adopt rd  wii  h  rt^gard  to  couvicts  senteoeed  to  trans- 
In  Jr&liTig  wiih  thm  questiou,  f  find  eonsideirablo 
afforded  for  its  soluLion,  by  ibe  great  itnpruvetneDts 
iiieli  hmto  beoit  recently  maUej  and  wbich  are  still  in  pro* 
w,  in  ibo  prinoos  o\  this  couutry.  The  system  adopted  lU 
F«iiloci«*iUQ  Prison,  and  ibe  arrangements  for  carrying  It  into 
•ibel^  bft^4i  been  snbjecti^d  tn  tbe  test  of  enn&tderahle  experi- 
am;  snd  proper  means  b&ve  been  provided  in  many  prismist 
in  Um  cottBtrr  for  tbo  introduction  of  the  same  system.  U 
luAjr  DOW  1  ibiiili  be  asauroed«  that  under  caj'eful  and  vigibint 
•lEpenniendeaee,  tiie  system  miy,  within  strict  Hmits  as  to 
Wme^  be  gent*rally  nppUeil  mlh  t^aft^ly  and  advantage  to  per* 
luBS  ftcnienccd  to  trausponation. 

"Tbf  jjL*iK'rnl  outline,  tbi^refore,  of  tbo  plan  which  t  pro- 
|K"»e  should  be  adopted  wUb  regtrnl  to  this  class  of  peraons, 
lA  m  iitotlifrd  period  of  separate  imprisonment,  sueoeBded  by 
eotplormrtil  on  public  works,  either  abroad^  m  at  Gibraltar  and 
Jl««n]iiiiia,  or  in  \lm  country^  and  ultimately  foUowed  in  ordi' 
tmry  em^tSt  bj  exile  or  banishment  for  iho  remaiuiug  lenn  of 
tbe  origmal  iientetice. 

•*  It  til  not  ncjccssary  lb  at  I  should  here  enter  into  a  muiut© 
df^tmil  of  iho  armngements  and  re(^ilabi»ns  which  will  be  re- 
i|fiirtd  for  carrying  out  each  of  tbose  auoces>?ive  stageu  uf 
^«tiiihiii«cit  It  may  be  snlRcient  that  I  aboiild  atate^  that  it 
t»  mtrit  !  f  tbe  first  staffe,  that  of  aeparale  imprignnment 
fb*tukj  .  t     exceed  eighteen  mouthN;  and  tJiat  the  aver- 

figr  term  uf  mticb  imprifionment  should  not  be  more  tlian  one 
T^Af.  It  iH  propim  d  ibut  tlib  imprison  men  t  should  take  ploee 
te\thvT  tti  Pctttuntiile  Prison,  or  in  sucb  of  Uie  prisons  in  the 
•A  frball  be  aaeertained,  on  inspection,  to  have  made 
ggcmentii  pmpurly  adapted  for  carrying  out  tlie  system  of 
•i^pArmt«  imprtfitonmentr  and  in  wbtub  spare  aeoommodation 
I  \i«ti  lieyoud  what  is  reipiired  for  local  purposes.    It  m  com- 
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ecxBpcEteiL  thiU  in  *iliiH>a  cbe  dve  kockiretl  c%flk  in  Pen- 
t4»¥ille.  thm  wx^,  or  shtyrtbf  will  be^  svulabie  in  oilier  prisons, 
a  large  amnber  *y(  ee{l»  fi}r  cfa«*  recepcba  of  primms  sentenced 
in  Grecfi  Bmsn  ti>  cniki{ioctACaoa;  sati  Bessam  are  in  pro- 
gress §0€  tht  ereeciocu  in  Irriszui,  oi  a  prtatni  on  die  model  of 
the  Pentoaville  Pri»jcu  £>r  che  reeepcioa  of  Irish  couriets.  It 
i«  fimher  proposed  thst  chL§  sepsrsce  imprisonment  shoold, 
tivards  its  ci^se,  be  gradosnr  relsxed,  with  a  riew  to  prepare 
the  prisoners  f>r  the  second  stage  of  panwhmmt,  emploTment 
on  the  public  works. 

"  It  is  intended,  that  oo  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
separate  imprisonment,  the  pri:soQers  shall  be  sent,  as  at 
present,  to  Milibank;  and  that  ther  shaD  be  sent  firum  thence 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  respectiTe  cases,  either 
to  Bermuda  or  Gibraltar,  or  to  other  places  which  maj  be  ap- 
pointed hj  Her  MsjestT  in  Council,  out  of  England,  or  to 
emplojment  on  public  works  in  this  countrr,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  harbours  of  refuge,  or  works  under  some  public 
department 

''I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  imp  >rtance,  in  baring reoonrse 
to  this  mode  of  punishment,  of  taking  the  most  effectual  pre- 
cautions against  the  recurrence  of  those  evils  which  resulted 
from  the  indiscriminate  association  of  convicts  under  the 
former  hulk  srstem.  Before,  however,  any  conricts  wiU  enter 
on  this  second  stage  of  their  punishment,  they  will  have  passed 
through  a  course  of  separate  imprisonment  accompanied  by  a 
system  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  and  of  industrial 
training  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  most  cases  be  attended 
with  a  beneficial  effect  on  their  character,  and  have  prepared 
them  for  that  intercourse  with  their  fellow  prisoners  which  is 
inseparable  from  any  plan  for  the  employment  of  conricts  on 
public  works,  and  which,  under  certain  restrictions  may  in 
itself  be  made  conductive  to  the  progress  of  their  reformation, 
and  to  their  preparatioQ  for  a  return  to  society  on  the  expi- 
ration of  their  sentence. 
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"While  in  this  stage  of  their  punishment,  care  will  be 
taken  for  providing  them  with  proper  accommodation,  efficient 
saperintendence,  and  adequate  means  of  moral  and  religious 
instmction ;  and  it  is  intended  that  incentives  to  industry  and 
good  conduct  should  be  furnished  bj  adopting,  with  such  im- 
provements as  experience  may  suggest,  the  system  recom-* 
mended  by  Colonel  Reid,  the  late  Governor  of  Bermuda,  and 
already  partially  tried  in  that  island  with  considerable  success. 
Thb  system  is  in  principle,  though  not  in  all  its  practical 
details,  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  ably  advocated  by 
Captain  Maconochie.  Its  most  important  features  are,  that 
the  convicts  work  by  task,  and  that  a  regular  register  is  kept 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  each  convict,  and  of  his  con- 
duct, by  which  means  the  labour  is  no  longer  exacted  by  the 
mere  influence  of  fear  or  coercion,  as  in  the  case  of  slave 
labour^  but  motives  of  a  higher  class  are  called  into  action 
by  the  offer  of  advantages,  both  immediate  and  prospective, 
to  the  industrious  and  well  conducted. 

"On  the  release  of  prisoners  from  this  second  stage  of  pun- 
ishment, it  appears  to  me  of  the  highest  importance  that  in 
connexion  with  the  remaining  portion  of  their  sentence,  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  to  which  in  a  former 
part  of  this  letter  I  have  adverted,  and  which  transportation 
to  New  South  Wales  formerly  conferred,  in  the  facility  of 
entering  on  a  new  course  of  life,  and  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
by  honest  industry.  As  the  system  proposed  to  be  pursued  in 
the  management  of  convicts  will  be  of  a  more  reformatory 
character  than  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  adopt  on  any 
extensive  scale,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  large  number,  at  least, 
of  the  convicts  who  will  have  been  subject  to  it,  will  have 
acquired  principles  and  habits  which  will  dispose  them,  if 
placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  useful  members  of  society.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  that,  as  as  a  general  rule,  and  whenever 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  may  render  them  (it  subjects  for 
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the  imfaigimcs,  (wndlfinnal  parrfenw^miiii  6e  gnutevi  to 
after  a  oertam  tune  paasefi  in  penal  labour;  t&e  tem  eC  sack 
lahctor  wring-  aononfing^  tn  the  Tengtft  of  tbe  amiiaiMe;,  tike 
eondnet  of  die  prianner,  and  othrar  airaiuuatancga^  Tl»  cm- 
Stum  of  die  pardon  tprraJd  be  tfie  ame  aa  t&aC  now  cafatcd 
in  the  eaae  of  the  eszEsa  fSnm  f^nmmTiOe;  namelj^  Aflt  tiber 
shall  r^nst  dkia  coontty,  aofi  not  lvUiiji  to  ^  'farwiy  tike  luia 
of  dieir  ongmal  aenteneea^ 

^  Bat  it  Of  ant  propoaeti  ta  carry  tftia  port  of  Ae  ffiaa 
rally  into  elSect  in  the  manner  in  which  it  i»  now  aeted  cm 
with  regard  to  the  exiles  from  PentonviIIe.  To  send  hu^ 
anmhera  of  enn^vieta  >Qectr?elT  to  any  of  oar  eotooiesv  tkooigii 
they  were  to  becooie  free  on  &exr  arrival  &ere^  woidd,  if  con- 
tmned  fnr  a  series  of  years,  lead  to  aiany  of  tbe  erSs  vhicb 
haTe  resulted  from  traDsportation.  While  the  namber  was 
eomparatrreiy  small,  no  material  ineonvensenee  sight  arise 
from  the  pUm  hxthetto  adopted ;  bat  in  ptmwrtk^i  as  the 
numbers  were  increased,  woald  be  the  dLflfeoky  of  their  being 
absorbed  in  the  general  popalation  of  the  colony,  and  the  risk 
of  their  being  considered  a  distinct  and  separate  class,  differ- 
mg  bat  Httle  from  the  present  coniict  popalation  of  the  penal 
toiomes.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  proride  against  the  gra- 
doally  increasing  ^sproportion  of  the  sexes,  owing  to  the 
eonreyance  of  large  numbers  of  adah  males  to  the  colony  se- 
lected for  their  reception.  It  b  proposed  therefore  that  on 
obtaining  the  oonditiooal  pardon,  the  only  restricticm  on  the 
liberty  of  the  persons  holding  sach  a  pardon,  should  be  the 
|yrobibition  of  remaining  in  this  country;  and  that  facilities 
f^ir  emigration  should  be  afforded  tbem  indindually  instead  of 
ci>ll^iTlirely,  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  each  prisoner  during 
thf)  period  of  his  imprisonment  and  employment  on  public 
works,  bdng  applied  towards  the  expenses  of  his  emigration, 
or,  It]  <5ertain  cases,  reserved  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
sfinding  out  bis  family. 

It  may  \te  neecnnary  to  require,  in  the  case  of  prisoners 
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liberated  at  Bennuda  or  Gibraltar,  that  they  should  not 
remain  in,  or  retam  to,  either  of  those  places. 

"  In  addition  to  the  general  plan  thus  contemplated,  there 
will  probably  be  cases  in  which  the  mercy  or  the  Crown  may 
safely  be  exercised  in  favour  of  prisoners,  without  enforcing 
the  condition  of  exile,  where  their  friends  or  other  persons 
of  character  and  respectability  may  undertake,  on  their  libe- 
ration, to  receive  and  provide  employment  for  them,  or  become 
answerable  for  their  future  conduct. 

"  The  number  of  women  sentenced  to  transportation  is 
comparatively  small ;  and  for  the  present  I  do  not  propose 
that  any  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  dispo- 
sing of  them." 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  thus  explained,  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  and  the  Magis- 
trates of  Berkshire,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that, 
at  first,  forty  prisoners  confined  in  the  Millbank 
depot  should  be  subjected,  for  terms  varying  from 
nine  to  eighteen  months,  to  cellular  imprisonment 
at  Reading.* 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  these  convicts  were 
found  when  brought  to  the  prison,  as  observed  by 
the  visiting  justices  in  their  first  report  upon  them, 
was  most  "  unfavourable."  Hardened  by  repeated 
transgression,  having  been  most  of  them  frequently 
convicted ;  degraded  by  previous  association  in 
gaols ;  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  their  new 

♦  A  yearly  rental  of  £6  per  annum  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  che  occupation  of  each  cell,  ^d  the  proportion  of  all 
expences  connected  with  the  gaol  establishment 
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punishment,  and  unacquainted  with  the  destiny 
which  awaited  them  :  these,  amongst  other  causes, 
forbade  the  sanguine  hope  of  very  successful  efforts. 
At  the  time  I  write  they  have  been  just  seven 
months  in  separate  confinement.  I  proceed  to 
describe  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  the  results  so  far  as  at  present  shown. 

These  criminals  having  been  entrusted  to  the  au- 
thorities of  this  county,  have  of  course  been  under 
that  penal  discipline  and  corrective  instruction 
which  has  been  pursued  with  so  much  success  towards 
their  own  county  prisoners.  The  learning  of  a  trade 
and  industrial  training,  although  necessary  and  not 
to  be  neglected,  was  to  be  held  subordinate,  and  by 
no  means  to  interfere  with  that  moral  and  religious 
education  upon  which  hopes  of  reformation  were 
founded.^    It  was  stipulated  that  during  the  first 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  first  Report  of  the 
Visiting  Justices  respecting  these  convicts : — "  Jt  is  importsnt 
at  the  present  moment  to  notice  the  fact,  that  the  success  of 
our  reformatory  discipline  hitherto,  is  attributable,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  principle  of  corrective 
instruction,  with  which  no  uther  occupation  is  allowed  to  in- 
terfere, in  a  manner  so  as  to  counteract  or  diminish  its 
influence,  because  the  secondary  occupation  of  trade  instruc- 
tion, which  is  not  suitable  to  county  prisoners,  wfll  form  part  of 
the  discipline  properly  applied  to  the  Government  transports, 
and  will  require  some  discrimination  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  may  beneficially  be  allowed.  The  magistracy  of  Berks 
cannot  too  clearly  and  explicitly  state,  that  as  by  the  existing 
agreiMiient,  '  All  authority  over  the  Government  prisoners  is 
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month  or  wct^ks  no  manual  occupation  slmiilcl 
be  permittetl,  but  that  it  should  be  a  term  of  rcfleC' 
tion  to  the  crimiiiaU  interrupted  only  by  necessary 
ttxercijse  anil  correctioual  tustruction.  The  good 
vtTecl  cif  this  temporary  deprivalioti  was  so  evident 
dial  I  am  Rtire  none  could  witness  it  without 
desiring  tliat  such  a  plan  might  be  universally 
adopted*  Th^  obdurate  were  subdued ;  consldera* 
tk>D  proiluced  sorrow ;  many  who  had  previously 
denied  their  guilt,  then  acknowledged  it  with  bitter 
•clf-reproaeli ;  advice  was  welcomed  and  instruction 
most  thankfully  received*  Then  their  attention  was 
first  drawn  towards,  and  the  mind  fixed  uporij  truths 
painful  and  therefore  repugnant  to  them*  They 
were  forced  to  think,  and  thoughtful n ess  taught 
them  their  follvt  and  they  were  told  the  sad  conse- 
qiieocts  of  their  oflences*    Remorse  seized  upon 

to  be  exi^ijeil  by  the  visiutig  jusLieas  md  auUiorities  of  thj& 
gaoli  u  ill  county  prisoiieni ;  my  cumitiuakaliyu  with  Ihtfso 
pnioiim  ei>DU4>eu^tl  with  tliscipliiici,  4j\eept  through  the  res- 
pQOitlile  olBetrrft  of  ibe  cuuiUy»  ih  to  he  deprt;cated.  Detipfieiul 
m  itt4usinid  iieeo  jiiLtian  mi.j  be  rendered  lor  pristiuerii  wUuse 
ti^rn:  tf  lueut  i»  laug  enough  to  embriica  both  tncuttit 

Ai(J  luuLi  . 1.  Lruotiuu,  it  luaj  be  necessary  to  withhold  the 
iMer  fur  it  mhth  utilil  better  progress  has  been  made  with  tiie 
Ibrnicf,  or  to  takit  away  for  ti  tune  the  more  attractive  amuse- 
m^l  of  handieraA  oeciif.atiuu^  af\i:r  it  has  l>eeii  granted,  hi 
CM»  iu  whtch  it  in  found  tu  iuterfere  with  iiistruetion  of  a 
bibber  mnd  ttioiv  itidijip^u&able  Gbaritotar.  Uuder  any  circum* 
manual  lafumr  Hhould  be  |H'fintttt'd  mi  tiidalgetic^ 
ad  mu  cor«ioiagvmi!Ut,  nnd  iiol  ns  n  piinbbtiieni.** 
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many,  and  when  seeking  relief  with  confession  and 
resolutions  to  forsake  evil,  diey  were  directed  to  an 
unfailing  source  of  comfort  Repentance  followed, 
and  by  this  discipline  I  trust  the  hearts  of  many  of 
these  disobedient  were  turned  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  just  Several  have  since  expressed  to  me  their 
sense  of  the  advantages  which  attended  and  were 
derived  from  this  preliminary  process,  and  their 
thankfulness  that  such  a  plan  was  pursued. 

When  about  two  months  had  elapsed*  the  general 
behaviour  and  mental  improvement  of  these  con- 
victs, with  only  one  exception,  (see  Vol.  i.  226) 
had  been  such  as  to  warrant  that  relaxation  of 
punishment,  and  lessening  of  the  time  assigned  ex* 
clusively  to  corrective  instruction,  which  would  result 
from  allowing  manual  occupations.  Still  the  handi* 
craft,  however  profitable,  was  not  to  prevent  the 
educational  process  of  a  higher  character.  The 
principles  which  have  been  before  insisted  upon 
were  to  be  exemplified.  These  men  whilst  taught 
a  trade  were  not  to  be  treated  as  machines  only 
impelled  by  force  and  kept  in  order  by  constraint, 
but  to  be  taught  motives  and  to  be  supplied  with 
incentives  to  industry  which  should  render  it  ha- 
bitual and  permanent  f    Instructors  in  the  trades 

*  The  term  somewhat  exceeded  that  at  first  proposed,  on 
account  of  9ome  arrangements  with  the  Home  Office,  respect- 
ing the  work  of  these  convicts  not  having  been  completed. 

t  Wo  thus  deal  with  criminals  as  rational  agents,  and  in- 
hlead  of  obliging  them  by  threats  and  force,  we  bring  them  to 
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of  tailoring  and  shoemaking  were  at  this  time  pro- 
vided by  Government,  and  about  five  hours  of  the 

the  use  of  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  require  proofs  of  their 
exercise.  If  industry  be  a  duty,  we  not  only  teach  this,  but 
ascertain  that  the  truth  is  known,  and  take  care  that  the 
lesson  is  learnt  from  the  Bible  as  the  best  instructor.  The 
following  is  one  of  many  similar  papers  written  by  these  con- 
victs on  this  subject : — 

WHY  SHOULD  I  BE  INDUSTRIOUS  ? 

God  never  made  man  to  be  idle. 
Gen.  ii.  15. 
The  industrious  man  shall  be  rewarded. 
Prov.  xii.  IK  Prov.  xxviL  23—27. 

—  xii.  24.  —       X.  4. 

—  xxii.  29.  Luke     xix.    12 — 22. 
Poverty  and  want  will  follow  the  idle  man. 

Prov.  xix.  15.       Prov.  xx.  4 — 13       Prov.  xxiiL  21. 
An  idle  man  is  sure  to  get  into  mischief. 
2  Thessal.  iii.  1 1—12.  Ephesians  iv.  28. 

He  is  injurious  to  his  fellow  man. 
Proverbs  x.  26.  Proverbs  xviii.  9. 

A  lazy  man  is  a  foolish  man. 
Prov.  vL  6—11.  Prov.  xxiv.  33—34. 

Prov.  xxvi.  13—16.       Prov.  xix.  24.       Prov.  xxii.  13. 
A  man  is  unhappy  when  he  is  idle. 
Proverbs  xv.  1 9. 
An  idle  man  does  not  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 
Our  duty  to  our  neighbour  is,  "  Not  to  covet  or  desire  other 
men's  goods^  but  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  mine  own 
living;  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  me.'* 

An  idle  man  is  not  a  Christian,  although  he  may  be  called  one. 
Rom.  xii.  11—17        1  Thes.  iv.  1 1— 12       1  Tim.  v.  8. 
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clay  were  to  be  spent  in  one  or  the  other  of  those 
employments* 

The  improvement  which  has  been  made  may  be 
be  best  shewn  by  the  following : — 

TJUDE  JNSTRDOTOBS*  BEPOBT  AS  TO  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  THE  CONVICTS. 

We  have  had  forty  prisoDors  under  our  care  for  the  last 
four  months  to  instruct  in  Tailoring  and  Shoemaking.  When 
we  first  commenced  they  knew  no  more  than  a  person  would 
on  just  commencing  his  apprenticeship. 

On  giving  out  their  work,  our  directions  have  been,  do  not 
hurry,  but  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  you  have  no  quantity 
allotted  you  as  a  task,  but  do  your  work  well,  and  try  and 
learn. 

We  can  state  that  the  men  generally  have  been  very  atten* 
tive,  and  have  made  considerable  progress.  Those  engaged 
in  Tailoring,  can,  with  a  little  instruction,  make  up  a  Suit  of 
Clothes,  consisting  of  Jacket,  Waistcoat  and  Trousers;  and 
the  Shoemakers  can  do  the  same  with  a  pair  of  Shoes. 

We  have  had  much  experience  in  our  respective  trades,  and 
having  worked  for  some  time  in  other  towns  besides  Reading, 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  those  engaged  in 
learning;  and  we  can  state,  that  we  never  saw  anything  like 
the  progress  made  by  the  men  now  under  our  instruction. 

March  lath,  1848, 

H.  B.  }  Trade 
G.  B.  J  Instructors 

The  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  these 
convicts  when  first  subjected  to  their  corrective 
treatment,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  since 
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made,  will  be  seen  by  the 
schoolmaster ; — 

Stita  of  BdoeacioD  m  reported  when  ra- 
o«iT«d  Anpitt  6lb,  1848. 
No.  AoB. 

1.  39.  Could  read  aud  write 

2.  34.  Ditto  ...  ... 

3.  21.  Read  and  write  imp. 

4.  18.  Ditto   

6,   23.  Ditto   

6.  25.  Could  not  read 

7.  31.  Read  and  write  imp. 

8.  18.  Ditto   

9.  19.  Ditto   

10.  25.  Ditto   

11.  28.  Well  educated  


12.  21.  Read  and  write  imp. 

13.  28.  Ditto   

14.  28.  Could  not  read 


15.  25.  Read  and  write  ... 

16.  42.  Ditto  imperfectly  ... 

17.  21.  Ditto   


following  Report  of  the 

Progr«n  to  March  5th,  1848,  shewing 
what  hM  beeu  leanit  by  the  Conviet. 

The  Gospels  of  St.  John,  St. 
Matth.,  k  St.  Mark,  &c.  &c. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John  and 
St.  Matth.,  Psalms,  &c. 

The  New  Testament  from  St. 
Matth.  to  2  Cor. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, &c.  &c. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John, 
Matth.  i.  to  xxvi.,  Ps.,  &c. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John, 
Matth.  i.  to  xxvi.,  Ps.,  &c. 

St. John,  Matth.  i.  to  xvi. 

The  four  Gospels,  &c. 

The  New  Test  to  Rom.  ix. 

Ditto  to  2  Cor. 

The  New  Test  as  far  as  Ep. 
Philemon,  (omitting  St 
Matth.  aud  St  Mark) 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, &c. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John,  St. 
Matth.  and  St  Mark  to  iv. 

Has  letuiit  to  read  and  write, 
and  committed  to  memory 
the  Discourses  of  our  Lord 

The  three  Gospels,  &c. 

Discourses  of  our  Lord,  Ps. 
li.,  oxxxix.,  &c. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John  and 
St.  Matth.,  Mark  i.  to  xii. 
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SuiUi 

of  BducftUon  M  reported  wh6o  ro> 

irrogrCH  lo  Mareii  oio,  imo,  Miewnif 

eeivod  Aogoat  6tb,  1848. 

what  bM  bom  leornC  by  tbo  Convict. 

No. 

AOB. 

18. 

27.  Ditto  >  

Discourses,  St.  John  i.  to  tL 

19. 

27.  Could  not  read  ... 

Learnt  to  read  and  write,  St« 

John  i.  to  xL 

20. 

18.  Read  and  write 

The  New  Testament  to  2  Cor. 

21. 

20.  Ditto  well   

Ditto  to  2  Thess. 

22. 

26.  Ditto   

Ditto  to  1  Cor. 

23. 

34.  Could  not  read  .•• 

Has  learnt  to  read 

24. 

18.  Read  &  write  imp.  ... 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 

St.  Matth.,  &c. 

25. 

21.  Ditto  well   

The  New  Testament  to  2  Cor. 

26. 

20.  Ditto  imperfectly 

Ditto  to  Ep.  Gal. 

27. 

2 1 .  Could  not  read 

Ditto  to  1  Cor. 

28. 

18.  Read  and  write  well 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 

ment and  the  Psalms,  &c. 

29. 

30.  Could  not  read 

Very  little  progress 

30. 

38.  Read  and  write  well 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 

St.  Matthew,  &c. 

31. 

22.  Ditto   

The  four  Gospels,  Ps.,  &c. 

32. 

24.  Ditto  imperfectly  ... 

Two  Gospels,  &o. 

33. 

21.  Could  not  read 

The  four  Gospels,  &c. 

34. 

27.  Read  and  write  well 

The  four  Gospels,  Ps.  li.,  &o. 

35. 

20.  Ditto  imperfectly  ... 

The  New  Testament  to  GaL 

3(5. 

20.  Ditto   

Three  Gospels,  &c. 

37. 

23.  Ditto   

St.  John  i.  to  xii.  (has  been 

in  bad  health) 

38. 

28.  Could  not  read 

St.  John's  Gospel,  Matth.  i. 

to  xii.,  &c. 

39. 

23.  Ditto   

Ditto,  Matth.  i.  to  xiii. 

40. 

29.  Ditto   

Little  progress  made — can 

read  imperfectly 


I  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  apparent  effect  of 
the  system  to  which  the  criminals  have  been  sub- 
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jected,  as  respects  moral  reformation  and  religious 
improvement  And  in  describing  these  results,  so 
&r  as  at  present  shewn,  I  desire  to  write  with  all 
the  caution  which  may  be  proper  where  observation 
of  only  a  few  months  has  been  afforded ;  at  the 
same  time  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  to  what  I 
believe  to  have  been  accomplished  by  that  correc- 
tive instruction  which  has  been  constantly  imparted. 

There  are  persons  to  whom  the  religious  reforma- 
tion of  a  convict  affords  only  a  subject  for  ridicule. 
The  very  idea  of  a  convert  from  such  a  class  is  in 
their  view  a  delusion.  Regarding  themselves  with 
complacency  as  possessed  of  too  much  discernment 
to  be  thus  deceived,  they  look  upon  any  who  credit 
the  repentance  and  real  improvement  of  the  heinous 
offender  as  men  easily  imposed  upon,  and  in  whose 
judgment  little  dependence  can  be  placed.  Vain 
would  be  the  effort  to  convince  persons  who  are  thus 
supercilious  and  suspicious — themselves  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  destitute 
of  that  charity  which  is  its  prominent  feature.  Be- 
fore such  characters  can  estimate  the  power  of  scrip- 
tural instruction  upon  others,  they  must  themselves 
be  subject  to  its  influence ;  and  if  the  truth  be 
offensive,  it  is  on  that  very  account  the  more 
certain,  that  they  need  as  complete  a  renovation  of 
heart  as  any  of  the  criminals  they  distrust.*  To 


•  The  author  would  avoid  more  distinct  reference  to  some 
whose  personal  attacks  in   ephemeral  pamphlets  arc  un- 
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8uch  men  the  facts  I  am  about  to  adduce  will  ap- 
pear trifling,  because  they  cannot  appreciate  their 
importance.  To  the  christian  they  will  be  inter- 
esting because  he  can  better  estimate  their  woith, 
and  to  some  extent  foresee  their  effect. 

The  confession  of  offences,  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward forsaking  evil,  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
There  are  few  of  these  convicts  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  perfect  justice  of  the  sentence  which  has 
been  passed  upon  them — none  who  deny  that  their 
past  conduct  deserves  punishment.  A  spirit  of  for- 
giveness prevails  amongst  them,  and  the  desire  to 
make  restitution  has  been  often  expressed ;  some 
having  small  sums  in  their  possession  have  proposed 
to  remit  them  to  persons  whom  they  have  injured, 
and  by  whom  they  had  been  prosecuted.  Sym* 
pathy  towards  each  other  is  shewn  continually; 
their  letters  abound  with  warnings  to  former  com- 
panions in  guilt,  and  shew  the  most  affectionate 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  friends  and  relatives. 
Private  religious  duties,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  are  performed  by  many  with  constancy 
and  much  proper  feeling ;  and  in  the  public  services 
of  the  Church  their  devout  attention  and  whole  de- 
meanor is  pleasing  and  exemplary. 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  them  profess  to  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  sacred  truths  which  have 

worthy  of  notice,  except  as  betraying  a  melancholy  ignorance 
of  the  things  which  a  christian  ought  to  know  and  believe 
to  his  soul's  health." 
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been  brought  before  them.*  With  two  or  three 
exceptions^  I  dare  not  doubt  their  sincerity.  Thjir 

*  As  the  oiroamstances  of  these  convicts  are  so  mach  more 
faTonrable  than  those  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania, 
in  his  evidence,  so  I  trust  the  effect  of  their  religious  instruc- 
tion will  present  a  contrast  to  the  description  of  his  Lordship. 
— "  I  must  own  myself,  and  it  is  a  painful  conviction  to  come 
to,  that  with  the  best  intentions,  with  the  highest  talents,  and 
with  the  most  assiduous  woi^  on  the  part  of  religious  instruc- 
tors, they  are  able  to  effect  very  little  permanent  good.  I 
myself  have  preached  often  to  convicts,  and  as  often  I  have 
been  struck  with  their  very  great  attention  during  the  time  of 
divine  service;  apparently  they  have  been  struck  with  what 
has  been  said;  but  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself,  that  im- 
mediately after  divine  service  these  men  have  gone  back  to 
their  huts,  or  to  the  mess-room,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  there 
they  have  been  compelled  to  listen  to  conversation  of  the  most 
depraved  and  profligate  ^aracter;  and  if  by  God's  grace  a 
man's  heart  is  a  little  touched  by  the  deliveiy  of  Gospel 
truths,  there  is  not  one  out  of  a  thousand,  or  out  of  five  thou- 
sand, who  dares  to  exhibit  any  traces  of  penitence  before  his 
profligate  companions.    I  may  state  one  other  reason  why 
so  little  good  is  done  in  the  gangs  by  religious  instructors, 
— and  it  is  an  evil  which  stretches  much  further  than  during 
the  time  they  are  under  bond, — in  all  these  gangs  religious 
instruction  is  necessarily  of  a  compulsory  character;  a  man, 
for  eiample,  is  compelled  to  attend  the  chapel  twice  on  every 
Sunday,  if  he  evades  it  or  shirks  it  he  is  punished.    Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  when  the  time  of  real  or  of  comparative 
liberty  comes,  they  should  cast  off  attendance  at  the  house  of 
God  with  every  other  mark  of  their  bondage  ?    I  believe  I 
may  truly  say  that  all  the  clergy,  although  they  may  bo  able 
to  tell  of  many  instances  of  reformed  characters  amongst  the 
convicts,  lament   the   difficulty  they  have  expenenced  of 
brining  these  men  to  church." 
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conduct  accords  with  their  profession.  Out  of  many 
iqore  candidates,  I  have  admitted  seventeen  to  the 
Holy  Communion.  This  is  the  best  assurance  I  can 
give  of  my  own  confidence  in  the  change  and  correc- 
tion of  these  prisoners;  because,  I  am  slow  in  receiving 
any  convicts  to  that  Holy  Sacrament,  and  although 
I  cannot  refuse  the  applicant  who  is  sufficiently  in- 
structed, who  professes  repentance  and  &ith,  and 
affords  no  proof  of  insincerity ;  yet  I  never  administer 
the  sacred  ordinance  to  one  whom  I  have  not  first 
solemnly  warned,  and  whose  conduct  I  have  not  most 
carefully  watched.  I  feel  then,  warranted,  in  assert- 
ing that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  convicts  will 
leave  the  prison  walls  as  enlightened  christian  men; 
whilst  concerning  the  whole  body,  I  am  sure  it  may 
be  said,  that  as  respects  knowledge,  morality,  and 
religion,  they  will  be  vastly  superior  to  the  class  of 
unconvicted  men  amongst  whom  they  had  before  lived. 

But  though  we  can  only  describe  the  condition  of 
these  men  as  very  promising,  I  refer,  with  satisfaction 
and  thankfulness  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Fentonville  Prison,  as  affording  pleasing 
testimony  to  the  reformatory  effect  of  the  similar 
discipline  which  has  been  there  pursued — "We  feel 
warranted  in  expressing  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
moral  results  of  the  discipline  have  been  most  en- 
couraging, and  attended  with  a  success  which  we 
believe  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  prison 
discipline."  *  In  the  same  Report,  the  Chaplain 
*  Fiah  Report,  p.p.  1^^—39. 
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referring  to  the  exiles  who  had  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  that  prison,  observes — "  In  comparing  the 
conduct  of  these  convicts  upon  debarkation  with  the 
like  number  of  prisoners  emancipated  from  other 
gaols,  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  no  prison 
in  this  country,  not  on  the  Separate  System^  can  bear 
comparison  with  Pentonville  in  the  great  moral  and 
beneficial  results  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
crown  the  noble  designs  which  originated  its  esta- 
blishment, and  the  efforts  of  those  who  from  the 
first  were  employed  in  carrying  them  out." 

Some  doubt  has  probably  arisen  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  as  to  whether,  if  the  separate  imprisonment 
of  the  convict  is  to  constitute  the  punishment  for 
the  heinous  offence  on  account  of  which  sentence 
of  transportation  has  been  passed,  that  penalty  is 
sufficiently  severe.    I  do  not  here  discuss  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  dread  of  punishment  may  deter  the 
vicious;  but  I  do  with  confidence  assert  that  the 
fear  of  transportation  is  greatly  increased  by  that 
previous  seclusion  which  is  now  involved  in  such  a 
sentence.    It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  Judges 
and  other  authorities  to  forewarn  the  prisoner,  when 
determining  his  punishment  for  the  first  offence,  that 
if  he  be  again  convicted,  transportation  will  be  his 
punishment.    The  number  of  re-committals  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  the  threat  is  ineffectual.  The 
only  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  this 
class  is  found  where  the  separate  system  is  judi- 
ciously enforced.    As  to  the  feeling  of  criminals  on 
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Before  the  same  committee,  the  Chaplain  of 
Pentonville  Prison,  stated — 

Wiib  reference  to  the  severity  of  transportation  in  itself, 
or,  as  compared,  say  with  eighteen  months  separate  confine- 
ment, and  eighteen  months  subsequent  labour  in  this  country, 
with  exile  of  some  sort  still  to  follow,  I  decidedly  think  that 
the  majority  of  convicts  would  dread  the  latter  sentence  much 
more  than  transportation,  as  transportation  has  been  carried 
CD,  even  within  the  last  few  years." 

And  in  his  last  Report,  the  Chaplain  of  Lewes 
Gaol  says — I  have  carefully  impressed  upon  the 
prisoners  that,  according  to  present  arrangements,  a 
lengthened  period  of  separate  confinement  will  form 
the  first  portion  of  the  sentence  of  transportation. 
And  from  the  concern  with  which  this  information 
is  received,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral  ad- 
vantages connected  with  such  confinement  on  the 
other,  I  am  led  strongly  to  hope  that  the  sentence  of 
transportation  will  act  more  beneficially  than  hitherto^ 
l>oth  at  home  and  abroad/' 

From  twelve  to  eighteen  months  having  been 
spent  under  the  punishment  of  cellular  imprison- 
ment— a  punishment,  severe,  as  we  have  shewn,  in 
proportion  to  the  depravity  of  character,  but  lessen- 
ing in  severity,  according  to  the  improvement  which 
that  discipline  effected,  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  convict  now  calls  for  our  consideration. 

The  frightful  aspect  of  our  penal  colonies,  and  the 

apparent  evil  of  increasing  the  convict  population, 

has  given  rise  to  the  plan  which  has  been  described 
VOL  II.  c 
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of  associating  prisoners^  and  employing  them  on 
some  public  works;  not,  however,  we  are  assured, 
without  a  sincere  and  earnest  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature,  to  prevent  by  diligent  supen'ision, 
and  some  continued  religious  instruction,  an}'^  recur- 
rence of  those  vices  and  calamities,  which  have 
heretofore  resulted  from  similar  punishment. 

Amidst  so  much,  in  the  proposed  measure,  which 
must  command  approval — so  many  regulations,  not 
merely  advantageous  to  society,  but  calculated  to 
ensure  the  lasting  gratitude  of  many  a  corrected 
criminal — it  is  painful  to  observe  anything  from^which 
a  sense  of  duty  obliges  to  express  dissent;  yet,  so 
confident  do  I  feel  that,  even  under  the  very  best 
arrangements,  the  companionship  and  exposure  of 
convicts,  would  have  a  tendency  to  frustrate  the 
benefits  of  former  treatment,  that  I  feel  bound  to 
deprecate  this  part  of  the  plan,  and,  to  express  a 
most  anxious  desire,  that  it  may  never  be  pursued. 

Although  fully  convinced  that  ihe  separate  system 
properly  carried  out  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
will  commonly  prove  corrective,  I  dare  not  consent 
to  the  assertion  that  "any  reformation  is  of  little  value 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  association  under  any 
circumstances."  I  am  sure  that  neither  the  history  of 
mankind,  nor  our  own  observation  and  experience, 
will  warrant  such  an  inference,  whilst  the  precepts 
and  monitory  examples  of  Scripture  plainly  teach  us 
that  '*good  manners"  may  be  corrupted  by  "evil 
communications,"  and  that  reformation,  though  real. 
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is  not  always  proof  against  seductive  intercourse.  I 
will  not  dispute,  but  that  the  instruction  imparted, 
and  the  change  effected,  may  be  of  permanent  ad- 
vantage, although  the  subject  of  it  may  for  a  time 
relapse;  yet  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  very  many 
cases  such  a  falling  off  must  be  the  effect  of  suddenly 
exposing  the  recent  convert  to  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  criminal  association;  subjecting  him  at  the 
same  time  to  the  withering  gaze  of  public  scorn,  and 
blasting  all  voluntary  and  virtuous  effort  by  a  de- 
basing plan  of  compulsory  labour. 

I  have  insisted  in  the  former  volume,  on  the  im- 
portance of  fostering  the  principle  of  self  respect,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  plan  more  calculated 
to  destroy  such  a  feeling  than  that  of  forcing  one  in 
whom  it  has  but  lately  been  implanted  or  revived 
into  the  company  of  offenders,  each  conscious  of 
others'  guilt,  and  all  alike  degraded. 

The  agreement  in  opinion  on  this  subject  expressed 
by  most  of  the  learned  Judges  of  the  united  kingdom 
in  reply  to  the  question  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Execution  of  the  Criminal  Law,  was 
very  remarkable.  The  common  opinion  may  be 
learnt  from  the  answer  of  the  Ix)rd  Justice  Clerk  of 
Scotland,  which  is  indeed  a  brief,  but  forcible  sum- 
mary of  objections.  "I  look,"  says  his  Lordship, 
"on  the  public  exhibition  and  spectacle  of  convict 
labour  as  the  most  objectionable  scheme  of  any 
system  of  punishment  which  can  be  conceived, — 

necessarily  hardening  and  brutalizing  the  convicts, — 
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levolting  to  tbe  well  disposed, — fitiniliarizing  the 
eril  disposed  to  the  mim4j$i  that  is  to  happen,  (which, 
after  all,  is  labomr,  food,  and  Hoiking,)  and  tending 
to  engen^^e^  \'ery  bad  feelings  in  tbe  lower  orders, 
who  are  working  hird  (luirder  often  than  the  con- 
vict>)  for  daily  bread,  by  exhibiting  as  a  punishment 
and  Jegradafiom,  ikU  which  is  the  necessary  lot  of 
the  great  balk  of  mankind, — hard,  incessant,  grind- 
ing, toilsome  labour.  Libour  ought  to  be  attended 
with  respect:  and  tbe  man  who  so  earns  his  bread 
should  be  encouraged  to  feel  elevated  by  that  em- 
ployment. The  exhibition  of  the  labour  of  convicts 
as  a  degrading  spectacle  must  revolt  the  former  class; 
it  has  always  brutalized  the  convicts  themselves."* 

There  is,  we  may  now  believe,  but  little  fear  of 
any  return  to  the  system  of  Hulk  demoralization. 
The  palpable  enormities  which  were  perpetrated  by 
the  convict  gangs  lodged  in  those  loathsome  habita- 
tions of  cruelty  and  guilt,  and  which  no  vigilance 
could  prevent,  must  forbid  the  re-establishment  of 
such  a  system.  France  too  is  about  to  abandon  her 
Bagnes,  and  to  abolish  her  Travaux  Forces.  Let 
us  hope  that  no  penal  treatment  will  be  retained  in 
England  which  may,  either  in  its  operations  or  re- 
sults, bear  comparison  to  a  system  so  degrading  and 
disastrous. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  detention  of  con- 
victs subsequent  to  the  penal  discipline  of  imprison- 
ment can  be  desired  on  the  score  of  economy.  A 
*  Report,  &c.  II.  75. 
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question  indeed  scarce  worthy  of  consideration  at 
the  risk  of  permanent  correction.  But  surely  the 
construction  of  proper  abodes,  and  the  cost  of 
superintendence,  must  more  than  outweigh  any  ex- 
pense attending  immediate  transportation. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  former  homes  and  con- 
nexions of  the  class  of  more  heinous  offenders  will 
dispose  every  humane  person  to  deprecate  the  pardon 
of  the  convict  after  his  term  of  imprisonment,  with 
permission  to  remain  in  this  country.  If  intercourse 
with  the  gang  would  probably  deteriorate,  the  return 
to  former  companions  would  expose  to  almost  equal 
danger.  Grievous  results  I  am  sure  would  follow  if  such 
a  plan  should  be  to  any  extent  pursued.  Let  it  once 
be  known  by  prisoners  under  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation, that  such  pardon  may  be  obtained  by  tempo- 
rary good  conduct,  and  hypocrisy,  with  the  other 
evils  which  have  been  described,  will  sadly  prevail, 
and  prevent  correction.  Nor  will  the  consequences 
be  less  fatal  to  many,  who,  from  better  motives,  may 
be  well-behaved.  The  most  obedient  and  best  con- 
ducted prisoners  are  often  of  the  most  complying 
disposition,  and  least  capable  of  resisting  temptation. 
These  then  would  almost  certainly  relapse  if  allowed 
to  revisit  scenes  of  former  vice,  and  left  within  reach 
of  old  associates  in  guilt.  Transportation  affords  to 
such  an  escape.  Banishment  alone  gives  them  the 
prospect  of  bettering  their  condition.  In  compassion 
towards  them,  we  plead  for  it. 

Confident  as  I  feel  that  the  proposed  system  of 
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separate  confinement  will  prove  reformatory  to  a 
very  great  extent,  unless  its  influence  be  frustrated 
by  this  expectation  and  uncertainty,  which  I  would 
most  earnestly  deprecate,  yet  supposing  hypocrisy 
should  be  induced,  and  an  apparent  but  unreal 
change  should  cause  the  liberation  of  a  number  of 
criminals,  whilst  the  submissive  prisoner,  so  easily 
again  seduced,  should  augment  the  class  of  emanci- 
pated convicts, — then,  indeed,  although  these  would 
be  the  first  victims  of  mistaken  policy,  yet  our  in- 
nocent population  must  be  deteriorated,  and  society 
at  home  suffer.  Such  a  plan  is  in  all  respects 
inexpedient,  and  I  am  thankful  that  the  late  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  so  forcibly 
shewn  this  by  the  condition  of  other  countries,  to 
which  they  refer.  "  The  evidence,'*  say  their  lord- 
ships, "  both  from  France  and  elsewhere,  of  the  evil 
effects  produced  by  the  liberation  of  many  convicts 
yearly  as  their  terms  of  imprisonment  expire,  would 
seem  strongly  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  obviating 
the  great  inconvenience  of  setting  at  liberty  in  this 
country  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentences  those 
who  had  once  been  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 

"  It  appears  that  Christiania,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
way, is  so  injuriously  affected  by  the  proportion 
which  the  liberated  convicts  bear  to  the  population — 
nearly  one  in  thirty — that  the  inhabitants  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  police  to  provide  the  means  of 
their  own  security  from  such  persons.  In  France, 
where  between  7,000  and  8,0u0  convicts  are  libe- 
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rated  yearly,  the  superintendence  of  the  police, 
(Surveillance)  and  the  compulsory  and  fixed  resi- 
dence of  the  convict,  are  found  very  insufficient, 
especially  since  the  invention  of  Railways.  The 
residence  of  the  liberated  convicts  is  found  to  be  a 
permanent  danger  to  society.  The  system  of  im- 
prisonment (Reclusion)y  or  of  the  Bagnes  or  Travaux 
forces,  is  of  little  effect  in  reforming,  or  even  in 
deterring  from  a  repetition  of  the  offences  punished, 
and  the  proportion  of  those  re-committed  for  new 
offences  is  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent.  Thus  of 
about  90,000  persons  tried  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
above  15,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number, 
had  already  suffered  imprisonment,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  corrupting  effects  produced  on  the  community 
even  by  those  who  escape  a  second  punishment. 

"Looking  to  these  facts,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  punishment  of  transportation  should 
be  retained  for  serious  offences ;  that  such  punish- 
ment should  in  some  cases  be  carried  into  effect 
immediately,  in  others  at  a  latQj:  period  ;  that  the 
first  stages  of  the  punishment,  whether  carried  into 
effect  in  this  country  or  in  the  colonies,  should  be 
of  a  reformatory  as  well  as  of  a  penal  character,  and 
that  the  latter  stages  at  all  events  should  be  carried 
into  eflTect  in  the  colonies,  the  convict  being  for  that 
purpose  retained  under  that  qualified  restraint  to 
which,  under  the  existing  system  of  transportation, 
men  holding  tickets  of  leave  or  conditional  pardon 
are  subjected."  * 

♦  Report  on  the  Execution  of  the  Criminal  Law,  ii.  6—7. 
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Happily  for  us,  the  abolition  of  the  former  83'stem 
of  transportation  does  not  entail  a  necessity  of  re* 
taining  criminals  at  home.  Distant  lands  invite  the 
exile,  and  colonists  proclaim  a  welcome.  I  quote 
on  this  point  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  of  Pentonville  Prison  : — 

'*  A  desire  has  been  expressed  to  receive  and  give  employ* 
meut  to  the  '  Exiles '  at  the  following  places : — Melbourne. 
Geelong,  Portland  Bay,  and  Port  Fairy,  in  the  Port  Philip 
District ;  at  Yass,  a  place  about  200  miles  from  Sidney*  iu 
the  direction  ot  Port  Philip;  and  at  Moreton  Bay,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  colony.*  A  despatch  has  also  been  re* 
ceived  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clarke,  Governor  of  Western 
Australia,  with  a  memorial  from  the  Agricultural  Society  in 
the  district  of  York,  requesting  a  supply  of  labourers  from 
Pentonville  Prison. f  Not  the  slightest  difficulty  has  arisen 
in  the  way  of  the  *  Cxiles  '  finding  on  their  arrival  immediate 
employment ;  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  EHemeu  a 
Land,  in  his  letter  to  liord  Stanley,  dated  the  23rd  February, 
J  846,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner: — *  I  lose  no 
time  in  transmitting  to  you  the  letter  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Port  Philip  to  your  Lordship,  as  it  is  important  for  your 
Lordship  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  gratifyuig  circum^ 
stance  that  there  will«be  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment 
in  the  Port  Philip  district  for  any  number  of  •  Exiles  *  that 
may  be  sent  to  the  colonies.  $  It  is  also  highly  gratifying 
to  leam  that  the  conduct  of  the  '  Kxiles  '  has  been  generally 
excellent,  their  habits  regular,  and  free  from  th«t  intemper^ 
an«e  which  accompanies  too  oflen  those  who  have  obtained 
indulgence.'  § 

*  Governor  Sir  George  Gipps  to  Lord  Stanley,  19  Feb.  1845. 
i  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clarke  to  Lord  Stanley,  20  May,  1846. 
:  C.  J.  Latrobe  to  Lord  Stanley,  7th  April,  1845--Sir  Eard- 
ley  Wilmot,  23rd  February,  1846. 

§  Sir  Eardley  Wilm(»t  to  Lord  Stanley,  5thAiigust,  1846, 
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*•  It  further  appears,  from  Ibe  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislative  Conncil  of  New  South  Wales  on  the 
renewal  of  transportation,  dated  3l8t  October,  1846,  that  there 
is  ^  uniform  testimony  given  in  favour  of  the  decent  and  or- 
derly conduct  of  the  Pentonville  Exiles  landed  some  time 
since  at  Port  Philip  ; '  and  it  is  also  stated  in  the  minutes  of 
evidence  taken  before  that  committee,  that '  the  Exiles  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
colony ; '  that  they  are  '  the  best  class  of  men  the  colonists 
ever  had,  and,  as  a  body,  superior  to  the  class  of  immigrants 
sent  from  home ; '  that  they  are  '  a  young  and  hardy  class  of 
men,  and  very  useful ;  *  that  but '  few  instances  have  occurred 
of  the  Pentonville  Exiles  committing  crimes  since  they  have 
eorae  to  Port  Philip  ;*  and  that '  if  a  large  nuiuber  of  Penton- 
ville convicts  were  introduced  into  Port  Philip,  they  would 
immediately  meet  with  employment  among  the  settlers.' 
«♦♦•«« 

"  No  greater  proof  can  be  shewn  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  conditional  pardon  men  are  held  at  Port  Philip  than  that 
the  men  were  hired  from  the  ship,  for  about  20/.  per  annum, 
with  their  rations  ;  one  man  obtained  35/.,  and  one  even  f)Ol. ; 
and  that,  had  the  Superintendent  been  intrusted  with  five 
hundred,  instead  of  fifty,  he  is  certain  that  he  could  have 
procured  them  masters  in  one  week.  A  gentleman  who  had 
hired  some  of  the  men  from  the  '  Sir  George  Seymour,*  en- 
gaged ten  more  from  the  '  Stratheden.*  " 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  R.N.,  written  about  six  months  since,  on 
his  return  from  Port  Pliilip,  whither  he  had  taken 
a  number  of  exiles : — 

"  During  the  ninety  days  I  spent  in  the  Port  Philip  district, 
I  visited  various  parts  of  the  country  within  a  hmulrcd  miles 
of  Melbounie,  frequently  meeting  the  exiles  in  fields,  aud  on 
the  roads,        bouic  as  shepherds,  some  as  labourers  in  the 
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charge  of  wool-carts,  and  one  as  a  bollock  drifer.  The? 
fteemcd  to  a  man  satis6ed  with  the  treatment  thej  leoeiTed 
from  the  countrr  gentlemen ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  there 
was  general  satis^faction  expressed  bj  the  latter.  *  *  A 
petition  was  being  signed  for  the  purpose  of  indncing  the 
Home  Government  to  continue  sending  oat  these  senrants ; 
and  expressing  their  readiness  to  bear  the  half  of  any  expense 
it  mar  cost  to  send  ont  their  wives  and  children  aliio.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  men  that  might  annually  find  employ- 
ment in  the  district  of  Port  Philip,  I  should  say  at  least  four 
thousand.  I  have  been  told  double,  by  persons  of  experience 
— and  I  huve  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years,  as  the  stock  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  annually,  they 
will  require  the  larger  number.  At  present  the  sheep  are  put 
into  flocks  of  four  thousand  and  upwards,  from  the  want  of 
jNfrsoiis  to  attend  them  in  the  proper  divisions  of  one  thousand 
each,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  feed  and  stock."  ♦ 

The  favourable  prospect  thus  open,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  thus  willingly  offered,  suggests  another 
advantage  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter.  Trans- 
portation, as  heretofore  practised,  was  not  only  per- 
nicious to  the  convicts  themselves,  but  a  dreadful 
calamity  and  source  of  crime  to  those  depen- 
dent upon  the  victim  of  such  a  punishment  The 
evidence  in  another  part  of  this  volume  will  shew 
some  proofs  of  this.  Such  evils  may  henceforth  be 
prevented.  The  earnings  of  the  convict  may  well 
enable  him  to  pay  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  expense 
of  conveying  his  family.  The  cost  of  this  may  be 
required  of  him,  whilst  he  is  under  that  qualified  re- 
straint which  may  be  for  a  time  desirable,  but  we  may 

^  Qmuterly  Ucview,  Xo  clxiii.  poge  106. 
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confidently  hope  that  the  previous  reformatory  disci- 
pline will  have  so  much  increased  and  corrected  his 
affections,  that  he  will  be  inclined,  at  some  personal 
sacrifice,  to  promote  their  emigration.  If  only  a 
proportion  be  exacted  for  this  purpose,  wisely  will 
the  state,  or  the  district  to  which  his  pauperized 
family  has  become  chargeable,  prevent  crime  by 
contributing  the  rest 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STA1EME!?TS  OF  A  COKTICT,  ETC. 

The  following  observalioDS,  with  some  others  of 
less  importance,  were  written  by  a  convict  now  in 
the  prison  at  Reading — a  man  of  much  intelligence, 
whose  behaviour  in  every  respect  justifies  the  con- 
fidence I  feel  in  the  perfect  truth  of  his  statements, 
some  of  which  I  have  ascertained  by  enquiry  to  be 
correct.  They  not  only  shew  the  depraving  effect 
of  gaol  association,  but  give  an  insight  into  the  pri- 
son ward,  which  must  prevent  our  wondering  that 
all  but  the  most  base  and  abandoned  characters 
prefer  to  be  confined  alone.  I  have  given  the  facts 
and  reflections  in  the  convict's  own  words,  only 
omitting  the  names  of  places  and  persons  : — 

"At    Gaol  I  found  myself  in  company  with  eight 

others,  who,  like  me,  were  under  sentence  of  transportation. 
For  the  first  few  days  I  took  little  notice  of  them,  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  hy  my  trial  having  brought  on  illness ;  but 
afterwards  I  had  time  to  consider  the  character  and  dbposi- 
tion  of  tliose  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  There  were  two  for 
a  highway  robbery,  committed  hardly  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
my  own  residence,  and  on  parties  I  knew  perfectly  well. 
These  not  only  boldly  acknowledged  their  crime,  but  gloried 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  effected  it.  'I'hey  also  avowed 
Ihciusclves  the  perpetrators  of  a  robbeiy  which  had  taken 
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place  at  ^—  fair.  Others  there  were  who  had  been  guilty  of 
barglarj,  some  pickpockets^  and  some  for  petty  thefls,  com- 
pleted the  number  of  those  with  whom  I  had  to  associate. 

"  Their  language  was  disgusting.  The  time  which  was  not 
occupied  in  cleaning  the  prison  was  spent  in  relating  their 
different  adventures ;  in  telling  of  their  living  without  work, 
often  getting  30/.  or  40/.  by  the  commission  of  one  crime,  and 
then  until  that  was  spent  following  a  continued  course  of  riot 
and  debauchery.  Relating  tales  respecting  the  different 
prostitutes  with  whom  they  had  associated,  and  with  some  of 
whom,  under  the  name  of  sisters,  they  still  corresponded,  and 
who  likewise  visited  them  under  that  name, — this  too  was  the 
way  in  which  that  portion  of  the  Sabbath  not  occupied  by 
Divine  Service  was  usually  spent.  Giving  proofs  of  their 
dexterity  by  picking  each  others  pockets  was  another  favourite 
way  of  passing  time,  shewing  how  easily  it  was  done  by  lifting 
op  the  bottom  of  the  tail  of  the  coat,  and  then  gently  but 
quickly  drawing  the  handkerchief  out,  sajring  also  that  a 
pocket-book  could  be  removed  in  the  same  way. 

'*  It  soon  began  to  be  noticed  that  I  did  not  join  in  the 
laugh  with  them,  in  fact  that  I  kept  as  much  as  possible  aloof. 
One  of  them  having  stolen  some  soup,  a  portion  was  offered 
to  me,  and  upon  my  refusing  to  partake  of  it,  they  asked 
whether  if  any  inquiry  was  made  respecting  it  I  should  tell. 
I  answered  that  if  I  was  asked  of  the  matter  I  must  tell  the 
truth.  This  brought  on  me  a  shower  of  invectives.  I  was 
called  a  nose  (a  flash  term  for  one  who  tells  anything  of  ano- 
ther), and  told  I  had  better  not,  or  it  would  be  the  worse  for 
me.  Two  or  three  days  after  this  the  Governor  came  into  the 
ward  at  dinner  time,  and  requested  me  to  follow  him  into  his 
office  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  me.  When  I  returned  I 
found  my  dinner  gone — no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  it. 
Bat  this  was  the  least  annoyance.  They  had  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  I  was  gone  in  to  tell  the  Governor  all  that  they 
hai  been  doing  and  saying.    It  was  in  vain  that  I  told  them 
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that  it  was  on  a  matter  whrilly  concerning  mvself,  and  that  it 
dill  not  refer  to  tliem  in  any  way.  They  woald  not  listen  to 
mo,  but  called  me  every  name  they  could  think  of,  indeed  one 
man  told  mo  with  an  oath  that  if  I  said  anything  respecting 
him  he  would  smash  my  head.  From  that  time  until  my  re- 
moval to  I  led  almost  a  dog's  life  amongst  them,  insulted 

and  having  my  feelings  wounded  in  every  way.  This  in- 
deed, when  day  ofter  day  you  are  forced  to  endure  it,  is 
VKRY  HARD  TO  BEAR.  Our  number  before  that  removal 
was  increased  by  other  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  without 
exception  in  the  habit  of  using  the  most  filthy  and  disgusting 
language  I  ever  heard,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  he  knew  much 
better.  He  could  read  well  and  was  well  versed  in  Scripture, 
quoting  it  often  to  justify  his  own  evil  ways.  Indeed  so  foul 
was  his  language  one  afternoon,  that  the  others,  bad  as  they 
were,  tuld  him  to  desist.    He  immediately  referred  them  to 

 ,  asking  whether  it  was  worse  than  was  written  in  the 

Bible.  I  told  him  that  was  an  Eastern  figure,  signifyinfi;  great 
misery  and  degradation ;  he,  I  believe,  knew  this  yery  well, 
as  he  had  been  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

*'  Even  in  the  night  it  was  not  my  lot  to  be  free,  for  there 
slept  in  the  same  cell  with  me  two  others,  one  of  whom  had 
such  a  habit  of  swearing,  that  he  swore  in  his  sleep,  and  oflen 
in  the  night  have  I  heard  the  muttered  curse  and  filthy  ex- 
pression proceed  from  his  lips. 

'*  They  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  natural  affection  towards 
their  relatives  and  friends.  I  well  recollect  one  man  who 
when  his  aged  parent  wept  at  the  interview  with  him,  swore  at 
lilni  and  asked  him  what  he  was  snivelling  at — that  he  had 
agreed  for  fourteen  years  and  should  serve  it  like  a  man. 
I'his  on  his  return  to  the  ward  he  related  to  his  companions, 
who  applauded  him  as  "  a  fine  fellow,**  or  as  they  called  him^ 
one  having  "  good  pluck."  There  was  one  man  indeed,  who 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  his  aged  mother,  did  shed  a  few 
tears,  but  he  was  laughed  at,  and  unable  to  bear  it  soon  joined 
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'liOgh,  teariug  up  tlie  letter,  aniL  was  then  pruificd* 
notlipr  man  uM       In*  hatl  a  brother  and  sister  in  very  ro- 
t>le  circamsiUnccs,  nis  brother  be  said  held  ei  ^itnntimi 

|tiiwder  rnllh  at  ,  and  batl  a  salary  of  from  two  to 

tluw  guineas  weekly.  At  his  desire  I  wrote  to  hitiii  For  the 
ftf»t  few  ilAVH  be  wasL  Vtjry  anea^iy  at  not  receiving  any  reply, 
lodoed  on  tht*  8au  hiy  foIl^Wiuaf.  during  disiu^  service,  be 
bitrittiito  trim,  and  stibbed  hu  loud  and  irioleutly  thut  ht:  uas 
fvtii«fed  frcim  thr  elrtprl,  Aft-.T  service  I  a.sked  liim  w?»at 
w^m  Uie  m4ltf?n  Hr  tobi  me  he  mnihl  not  help  thixikhig-  of  hh 
ifOtbvr  And  sistf^r,  and  was  afraid  tliey  had  mst  him  off,  for 
WmA  be,  1  havD  Ital  it  wicrkii^Ll  drimkan  life.  {H2  liaJ  been 
vadiifiiig  about  thci  conn  In*  with  a  prostitute,  and  bad  been 
ftfu  timei  con ted  for  petty  thefls* )  I  be jfged  of  him  aot  to 
llniii  90^  bat  to  endeavour  seriously  to  amend  his  life,  and 
iddrd  that  whrn  they  %xw  that  he  was  indeed  reforming,  no 
Ambi  thry  wi»ntd  gbdly  n^eeive  htm.  My  advice  seemed  to 
migli  with  bim*  but  unfortunately  the  others  requested  to  know 
vbit  WAS  the  matter,  he  told  them«  and  likewise  the  conver^ 
wtHiim  be  hmd  had  with  me,  they  immudiiiteJy  began  to  laugh, 
ttd  ooa  sAid  never  mind  George,  I  would  see  them  (meaning 

bt»  brolber  and  sister)   (  before  I  would  write  to  them 

a|stii-»wnU*  lo  your  old  woman  [the  prostitute  with  wham  he 
bad  bcm  Imng  )  He  did  so,  under  the  name  of  sister. ^An 
le.    See  he  said,  the  old  woman  in  better  than  my 

bffvtbcr  imd  sister,   them,  I  will  think  no  more  of 

I  have  told  this  almost  word  for  word  m  it  oceurred. 

soenes  brought  to  my  reeollection  what  had  been 
111  furward  in  evidence  at  a  trial  for  burglary  at  the 
8««9ionfi*  The  prisoner  had  lieen  previously  convicted 
•if  roMibiif  his  ma»ter,  and  i^enteneedto      months^  imprison- 

it,  which  he  wrrved  m  ^  Gao! ;  whilst  there  it  appeared 

i            d  tb**  robbcTT  for  which  ho  was  then  on  bis  trial 
lift  was  in  — ^  prison  with  him,  came  and  gave  the 
wiof  erkl<i>ce:— I  was  in  Gaol  with  the  pn^uner. 
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1  was  iu  gaol  for  stcaliug  corn  for  my  master's  horses ;  he  was 
in  the  same  ward  with  me ;  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  a 
mind  to  go  and  help  him  rob  a  house ;  I  asked  him  what 

house  ;  he  said  Miss  ,  at  ;  he  said  I  know  the  house 

well,  for  I  have  been  there  with  my  master  (the  prisoner  had 
been  a  gentleman's  servant),  and  there  is  no  danger^  and 
we  shall  get  plenty.  I  did  not  go,  said  the  witness,  for  I  was 
afraid.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  15 
years'  transportation. 

"  Tbe  following  facts,  illustrative  of  the  bad  effects  of  allow- 
mg  prisoners  to  associate  together,  and  the  encouragement 
they  give  each  other  iu  cherishing  vindictive  feelings  against 
their  prosecutors,  aud  the  judge  who  tried  them,  occurred 
during  the  assize  week : — 

"  One  of  the  prisoners  on  entering  the  ward  iu  the  morning 
said,  '  I  saw  my  master  last  night  (the  windows  of  the  cell  in 
which  he  slept  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  in  fror<t  of  the 
Sessions-House) ;  the  little  blackguard  was  cutting  about  (Le. 
moving  briskly)  in  the  road  ;  ■■  him,  1  could  have  robbed 
him  of  300/.  only  a  week  before  I  was  taken  up,  and  I  only  took 
30{.  in  small  sums  at  different  times  for  the  use  of  my  family, 

and  now  the  blackguard  has  prosecuted  me.    Ser\'es  you 

right,  said  three  or  four  more  of  the  prisone  rs,  for  not  cutting 
oir  with  the  300/. 

Another  who  had  been  convicted  of  endeavouring  to  extort 
money  under  very  aggravated  circumstances,  no  less  than 
threatenuig  to  accuse  his  prosecutor  of  attempting  to  commit 

an  unnatural  ofTencey  said  — ^  and  all  prosecutors ; 

there  is  mine  will  swear  to  any  thing,   him.    I  did  get  a 

good  deal  out  of  him,  and  I  would  have  ruined  the  (here 

an  expression  was  used  too  bad  to  be  repeated)  if  1  could. 

''A  third,  alluding  to  the  judge,  said,  'Call  him  a  judge  P 
why  he  told  the  jury  they  would  not  do  their  duty  unless  they 
brought  me  in  guilty,  be  was  more  like  a  prosecutor  s  counsel 
than  a  judge.*    (One  of  the  turnkeys  told  me  the  eWdence 
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against  the  prisoner  was  very  clear,  indeed,  from  his  own  tale, 

I  h#d  no  doubt  of  his  guilt )    '  *  him,  I  should  like  to 

out  his  throat  with  my  hog  knife.' 

•  Ah  !'  said  many  of  them,  '  prisoners  will  never  have  jns- 
tioe  done  all  the  time  prosecutors  and  witnesses  get  their 
expanses  paid  ;  they  only  come  against  us  for  the  sake  of  a 
holiday,  and  so  transport  us  poor  devils.' 

"  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  following  occurrence : — 
A  man  and  his  son  were  to  be  tried  for  stealing  some  clothes, 
the  man  was  a  soldier,  and  his  sou  a  lad  of  about  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age.  The  lad  told  me  that  he  should  plead  guilty.  I 
asked  why  ?  he  said,  if  I  plead  guilty,  I  shall  tell  them  that  I 
Uick  the  clothes,  and  that  father  knew  nothing  about  it.  because 
if  father  is  found  guilty  he  will  lose  all  his  years  of  service, 
and  won't  be  able  to  get  his  pension :  they  will  only  give  me 
(because  I  am  a  boy)  a  short  time  in  prison,  and  that  I  don't 
mind.'  I  said, '  Has  your  father  been  telling  you  to  do  this  ? ' 
He  answered  *  Yes.'  This  shallow  artifice  did  not  succeed, 
but  was  discovered  immediately  in  court ;  but  still  the  fact 
remained — the  father  had  first  taught  his  boy  to  steal,  (for 
the  lad  told  me  that  his  father  had  sent  him  to  take  the  clothes, 
and  to  bring  them  to  him)  and  was  thus  in  prison  still  further 
urging  him  in  wickedness. 

"  After  my  removal  to  ,  1,  of  course,  saw  many  otlu^rs, 

and  although  from  the  increased  number  of  officers,  a  greater 
degree  of  order  was  observed,  still  the  same  evil  spirit  mani- 
fested itself.  If  a  man  knelt  down  to  pray  before  he  went  to 
bed  (for  in  the  ward  where  I  was,  they  slept  eighteen  and  ten 
in  a  room),  he  was  sure  to  be  pointed  at,  and  the  sneer  and 
laugh  went  round  amongst  his  companions.  The  language 
also  was  at  times  very  bad.  One  incident,  shewing  how 
prisoners  build  up  one  another  in  wickedness,  I  will  mention. 
There  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me,  nine  others ;  one  of 
them  an  old  man  grey  headed,  who  told  me  he  was  above  70 
years  of  age,  was  asked  by  one  of  the  others, '  How  many  years 
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hayc  yoQ  gut  P  *  '  Seren/  he  replied  'What  for  ?  *  'Steafinga 
gooie,*  he  said ;  'and  after  I  get  orer  this,  T  will  steal  another 
one.'  <  Bravo,  father  !  *  three  orfoar  of  them  said/ jon  hare  got 
some  plack  in  yon  yet!  *  The  prisoner  who  slept  next  to  me, 
and  who  had  been  respectable,  whisperetl,  *  What  a  shocking 
sight,  an  old  man  just  tottering  on  the  grave,  thus  gloiyingin 
his  wickedness,  and  determining  to  continue  therein ;  and  the 
rest  of  them  applauding  him  !  * 

"  But  I  gladly  turn  from  this  to  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  likely  to  result  from  the  system  pursued  in  the  prison 
at  Reading. 

"  The  advantages  of  separating  the  prisoner  must  be  plain 
to  all  wIk)  have  seen  the  fearfully  contaminating  effects  of 
allowing  prisoners  to  associate  together. 

"  Another  feature  is  the  endeavour  to  implant  correct  prin- 
ciples in  the  heart.  This,  uideed,  must  be  dependant  on  the 
former,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  anythii^  of  the 
kind,  were  not  separation  strictly  enforced. 

"  To  the  youth  who  has  committed  his  first  offence,  sncb  a 
system  will  prove  a  blessing.  Cut  off  from  \ricked  associates, 
he  is  prevented  from  becoming  deeper  initiated  in  crime, 
whilst  every  care  is  taken  to  set  him  forward  in  the  right  path. 

"  The  man  who,  conscious  of  the  wrong  he  has  committed, 
not  only  against  society  but  against  God,  and  who  earnestly 
desires  to  forsake  that  which  is  evil,  will  be  glad  of  the  quiet- 
ness and  solitude,  that  he  may  review  his  past  life,  with  a 
view,  by  the  blessing  of  (rod,  to  avoid  those  rocks  on  which 
be  has  split,  and  assisted  by  His  grace  to  form  resolutions 
for  a  new  life.  Although  in  solitude,  he  is  not  alone,  for  God 
is  with  him;  and  though  he  feels  the  chastisement  of  his 
licaveuly  father,  yet  he  can  but  remember,  that  had  not  God 
loved  him,  He  would  not  have  brought  him  where  pardon, 
tlirough  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  continually  offered  him,  bat 
v^onld  have  cut  him  off  in  bis  sins. 

"  To  the  ignorant  criminal  it  is  indeed  a  benefit;  not  only 
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is  he  instraoted  in  readings  &o.,  bnt  taught  for  the  futare  to 
a^oid  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  follow  that  which  is  good. 

**  Even  for  the  man  who  is  become  hardened  in  crime,  it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  Deprived  of  the  applause  of 
his  wicked  companions,  he  has  nothing  near  the  incentive  to 
vice  which  he  formerly  had^he  cannot  now,  by  mingling 
with  them^  fly  from  himself.  Conscience,  now  no  longer 
lulled  under  the  stupifying  effects  of  beer  and  tobacco,  tells 
him  in  plain  terms  of  his  former  wrong  courses :  for  let  a 
man  be  never  so  hardened,  there  are  times,  especially  ik 
soLiruDB,  when  conscience  will  speak  out.  If  he  becomes 
convinced  of  his  former  wretchedness,  every  encouragement 
is  held  out  to  him  to  proceed  in  the  good  way :  he  is  taught 
that  there  are  ways  and  means  of  pleasant  and  profitable  en-' 
joyment,  viz.,  by  reading,  &c.,  without  seeking  it  in  the  beer 
shop,  or  the  company  of  the  profligate,  and  he  has  set  before 
him  that  Saviour  who  has  loved  him  so  much  as  to  die  for 
him,  and  who,  if  he  will  only  have  faith  in  His  blood,  and 
will  follow  His  footsteps,  will  make  him  happy  here  and  in 
the  life  to  come. 

"  The  only  class  of  men  whom  it  appears  to  me  this  system 
will  bear  hard  upon,  are  those  who  are  determined  to  con- 
Unue  in  wickedness,  and  who  obstinately  resist  all  attempts  to 
reform  them.  And  such  ought  to  suffer.  For  them  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  more  dreadful  punishment  than  to  be 
deprived  of  all  stimulants  of  body  or  mind,  and  subject  to 
the  lashings  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  though  even  from  this, 
were  the  solitary  system  universally  adopted,  good  probably 
would  result,  as  fear  of  the  punishment  might  deter  even 
them  from  crime.  At  any  rate  they  would  be  prevented  from 
corrupting  others. 

I  cannot  help  contrasting  this  punishment  with  that  still 
pursued  in  many  counties;  I  mean  the  treadmill  and  hard 
labour  syslem.  The  former  punishment  is  of  a  remedial  and 
exemplary  character,  the  latter  partakes  of  vindictivene&s. 
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V^iv  iiK*  :n*Htb  t  'null  A  mere  aninuil.  the  other  as  an 
nil  Ivvitiui  VMic  uni  I  TUiini  ouvnL  The  first  aims  at 
jiiiii^Miruiiii;  :u'  niaoi>4uutima  -uid  pnriiyin^  the  heart,  the 
'.uiti'i'  ^i-u-u**-  111'  xiuv  uiii  iiIl'Q  bn^iiiu  the  eonstitutioii  by 
i|)|ti>">«>ii>ii  uiii  •\;.**->^iv»!  '.uL>ijur.  anil  leaves  the  moral  agency 
r(  iiciii  >ai  ii'  'tif  itu'^iiii.  hi  iiiiirt.  the  one  resembles  an 
lUt  iiipi  ti  ^a>i>  'UT"iiL-!uiii»  :idects  <]!:'  a  pollated  stream  bj 
•iaiitiiiii::;  1  ip.  iu'  uiitT  uiui»  LC  oieunsni!^  the  spring.  In 
u\\  i  i-iii M  iN^  T  ii'M  :w  jiUT'tT  ■»  r».' moved  its  pollation  is 
f>iiri»i  iir'>*u><.'i  %iui  i  -i>iu's  uxwiiri  vita  sZTeater  fury,  in  the 
'uitur  I  •o-<iiiu^  I  'it.>«4ii:r  nsiL'tt^i  'it  \  •!iir»e.  To  sum  ap 
4d.  'lo  Mil  ^vMi-iii  lofr  I  '.viiaonL'v  -jLj  make  a  man  ten  times 
^wpMi  -.niui  If  '^.-te>  '>t*iiM>*.  wiiitic  this  has  restored  and  will 
o\>ui:iiai'  I'  >-M.iir».<  jiuiiv  ^  tiilL-n  >ju»>.  and  to  rendo' thtase 
H-ii'  %^      I  II  ^'.iiv  isei'tu  members  thereo£ 

*  :'i     iiriu>;i  II.  '  vi>ai(i  'iiiic  the  drsc  veek  of  any 

•)Pa<»iji;r  %  niiiiiirMit  IK  %;ii»uiii  'H?  luxHfil  vhoUy  IS  soKtnde ; 
t-uc  ')«■  Mil 'It  ill  u  vrihi'iic  v.Mniuuv«iienc  md  have  bo  books 
r*i.>  ^i:j:«:v;*jGiui  :s  hoc  merely  specslative, 
5ai.  .  ii."  v'Hiiji  I  11 1  j\%Ti  ?x:it'r.i.'m;t;.  I  itnow  th*  irst  week 
I  *:u>  )>.-ir'  •v:ifi.>  sji.-(tL  II  >i.'i-*iia»  ieit'-^ximnnacoa.  and  earnest 
m'^^Kr      v.*<>a  .u  no  n  uie  X'»)d  resiHTz£2i.'>a2S  which  I 

S:rTii.;.i     Tic  ^iiiri^T'iv  .m'  uMiubc  but  my  ftitare  file 

vTtui  yr*.  .  '?(ir.  L  Kitt'vtj  .-itu  i'  0*/ti  <nan»  me.  I.  and  tlMxe 
m^ii.-»f>i,  icur^'si  jj  :tt*;,  ^Tuil  'j»avi;  :^asua  tu  bless  God 
sb^::  fvt.T  I  :aui«.'  'ten?.  L  'ltier  'iiiise  teeiin^TK  I  evozM  bot 
vj-.*  .'ifi/r^  •(  jwije  vbij  4r^  primocntf  thi»  sysrem  God 
>^.voi  .  i.^  I  ?*.iH;  -M  c  jf'il  V.  imiifr  H:s*  ■jiesjMo:.  the  awnns 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OBJBCTIONS  AGAINST    SBPARATB    IMPRISnNMBNT  PUBLISHED 
IN  THB  UBMOIR  AND  LBTTBRS  OF  MRS.  FRY  ANSW£RBD« 

I  have  referred  in  the  former  volume  (p.  149)  to 
the  opinions  which  were  entertained  on  the  subject 
of  Prison  Discipline  by  that  distinguished  female 
philanthropist,  Mrs.  Fry.  The  recently  published 
memoirs  of  that  excellent  woman,  reviewed  as  they 
have  been  in  every  periodical  of  importance,  have 
made  known  those  opinions  throughout  the  world. 
Yet,  unconnected  and  far  separated  from  each  other 
as  they  are  found  in  the  records  of  her  life,  and  in 
the  extracts  of  reviews,  few  perhaps  have  learnt  what 
were  her  real  sentiments  on  this  important  subject. 
They  know  she  objected  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Separate  System,  but  on  what  those  objections  were 
founded,  and  how  limited  their  extent,  few  perhaps 
have  considered.  If  Mrs.  Fry's  opinions  read,  re- 
membered, and  imbibed,  were  only  applicable  to 
the  theory  of  punishments,  without  the  tendency  to 
any  practical  influence,  we  might  pass  them  un- 
noticed and  suffer  affection  to  overlook  error.  But 
such  is  the  veneration  cherished  towards  one  so  de- 
serving, that  with  numbers  her  opinion  must  excite 
prejudice,  and  prevent  any  effort  to  promote  an 
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object  of  which  she  is  believed  to  have  disapproved. 
Ilence  the  duty  of  exposing  errors,  and  of  endea- 
vouring to  correct  mistaken  impressions  is  plain, 
however  painful.  I  enter  upon  the  task  with  reluc- 
tance, because  I  seemingly  oppose,  though  less  in 
reality  tlian  appearance,  one  of  the  most  holy, 
sincere,  and  devoted  persons  that  ever  adorned  the 
Christian  name;  possessed  at  the  same  time  of 
talents  superior  to  most;  and  if  Iter  opinions  on 
some  points  were  unsound,  I  think  we  shall  discern 
those  to  have  been  the  result  of  some  peculiarity  of 
character,  of  creed,  and  of  circumstances  over  which 
perhaps  she  had  little  control. 

The  first  extract  I  give  from  the  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Fry,  is  part  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, dictated  by  herself,  but  written  by  her  hus- 
band to  M.  de  Beranger : — 

''The  subject  of  separate  confinement  is  one  presenting 
many  difHcultics,  from  the  diversity  of  views  taken  by  so  many 
persons  of  talent  and  humanity;  and  my  wife  has  thought 
that  I  could  not  better  convey  her  ideas  than  by  simply  stating 
the  arguments  that  appear  to  her  to  bear  with  the  most 
weight,  favourably  or  unfavourably  on  the  question. 

"  The  following  she  considers  the  most  prominent  reasons 
in  favour  of  separate  confinement: — 

1.  "It prevents,  with  the  most  certainty,  all  coutamiualion 
from  their  fellow-prisoners. 

2.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  intimacy,  or  acquaintance, 
with  persons  who  may  prove  highly  injurious  associates  in 
future  life. 

3.  ''It  affords  more  opportunity  for  serious  reflection,  and 
fchould  any  become  religiously  disposed,  for  prayer  and  medi- 
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Ution,  and  being  much  cut  off  from  their  fellow  mortals,  it 
may  lead  to  a  greater  depeudeucc  ou  God,  aod  to  having  their 
hearts  more  devoted  to  Him. 

4.  •*  The  privacy  of  ihe  confinement  may  prevent  that  loss 
of  character,  in  the  estimation  of  die  world,  which  is  the 
general  consequence  of  imprisonment,  as  now  inflicted. 

^  The  following  reasons  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  strongly 
adduced  against  the  system  being  generally  adopted :~ 

''In  the  first  place,  the  extreme  liability  to  its  abuse,  and  to 
its  being  rendered  an  unduly  severe  punishment,  or  the  reveru, 
according  to  the  will  or  caprice,  partiality,  dislike  or  neglect, 
of  the  persons  who  have  the  management  of  prisons. 

2  "The  very  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency,  of 
either  men  or  women  officers,  of  that  high  and  upright  prin- 
ciple, as  by  their  impartiality  and  firmness,  with  proper  kind- 
ness and  due  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  would 
be  fit  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  so  weighty  a  charge.  This 
opinion  is  strongly  corroborated  by  that  of  the  experienced 
Governor  of  the  Great  Central  prison  of  Beaulien,  also  by  the 
Governor  of  the  House  of  Correction,  at  Cold-Bath  Fields,  in 
London. 

8  "Prisoners  so  confined,  are  rendered  almost  irresistibly 
sobject  to  the  moral  contamination  of  officers,  which  is  the 
ease  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  when  allowed  to  associate 
daily  with  their  fellow-prisoners. 

4.  "Although,  when  the  moral  good  of  the  community  is 
concerned,  expense  ought  to  be  a  very  secondary  consideration, 
yet  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  expense  of  providmg 
proper  cells,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified 
officers,  for  so  large  a  number  of  prisoners,  would  be  enor- 
mous; and  the  difficulty  of  so  building  as  to  prevent  the 
communication  of  sound  very  great,  and  its  attainment  uncer- 
tain, besides  the  liability  of  the  prisoners  not  being  able  t«> 
make  themselves  heard,  in  case  of  necessity,  arising  from 
sudden  illness  or  accident. 
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5.  "  Although,  for  short  periods,  neither  the  powers  of  the 
luiiid  uor  hody  might  suffer  essentially,  yet  after  a  long  and 
solitary  coiifineiDent,  there  is  MnquetlloMble  danger  for  both. 
Too  much  sileuce  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  physically  in- 
jurious hoth  to  the  stomach  and  lungs:  and  as  regards  the 
faculties,  wo  are  credibly  informed  of  the  fact,  (in  addition  to 
what  we  have  known  at  home)  that  amongst  the  monks  of 
La  Trappcy  few  attained  to  the  age  of  sixty  years  without 
having  suffered  an  absolute  decay  of  their  mental  powers,  and 
fallen  into  premature  childishness. 

6.  **  That  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  affords  to  the  penitent 
an  opportunity  for  salutary  reflection,  there  is  reason  on  the 
other  hand  to  fear,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
confined  in  jails,  are  so  deeply  depraved,  that  when  left  to 
themselves  they  would  be  more  likely  to  consume  their  hours 
in  ruminating  over  past  crimes  and  exploits,  and  in  devising 
and  planning  schemes  for  the  commission  of  new  ones;  the 
heart  becomes  more  hardened,  the  character  and  temper 
more  sullen  and  niorose,  and  better  prepared  for  fresh  crimes 
upon  their  dismissal  from  prison. 

7.  "  The  serenih  and  most  weighty  objection  of  all,  is  this, 
that  as  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  enter  a  prison  are 
likely  to  be  returned  into  the  bosom  of  society,  it  is  a  most 
important  and  paramount  consideration,  that  as  man  is  a 
social  being,  and  not  designed  for  a  life  of  seclusion,  such  a 
system  of  prison  discipline  be  adopted,  as  may  best  prepare 
those  under  its  correction  for  re-entering  active  life,  and  all 
its  consequent  exposures  and  temptations.  This  can  never 
b3  effected  in  solitude  or  separation  :  it  can  only  be  achieved 
by  such  regulations,  brought  to  bear  upon  every-day  prison 
life,  as  may  most  easily,  and  vrith  the  best  chance  of  success, 
be  afterwards  carried  out  and  realized  in  daily  practice,  upon 
their  restoration  to  liberty.  Of  course  this  view  embraces  all 
useful  labour,  and  excludes  sueh  as  (like  the  treadwheel)  can 
in  uo  way  Aicililute  the  future  means  of  an  honest  livelihood.* 

♦  Life  of  Mrs.  Fry,  Vol.  ii.  30b. 
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Could  we  erase  only  two  or  three  assertions  from 
the  foregoing  extracts^  who  would  entertain  a  doubt 
but  that  the  writer  must  be  a  sincere  and  strenuous 
advocate  for  a  system  of  separate  confinement? 
These,  however,  forbid  the  belief,  and  oblige  us, 
reluctantly,  to  look  upon  Mrs.  Fry  as  opposed  to 
that  imprisonment,  for  the  application  of  which  to 
all  classes  it  is  our  duty  to  contend. 

Let  us  observe  in  the  outset  that  we  have  here  the 
writing  of  one,  who,  even  beyond  others  of  her  sex, 
was  most  distinguished  for  tenderness  and  afTection, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent  Hence, 
when  imprisonment  and  punishments  were  the  sub- 
ject of  her  remarks,  we  account  for  much  which 
might  otherwise  surprise.  We  see  at  once  why  her 
feelings  were  adverse  to  a  system  for  which  her 
arguments  were  in  favour.  How  it  happened  that 
she  urged  objections  against  separate  confinement, 
the  weight  of  whicli  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  admissions  which  were  at  the  same  time  made. 
Her  tears  of  compassion  obscured  the  perception  of 
truth.  A  wavering  judgment  and  conflicting  state- 
ments were  the  consequence.  And  having  read  the 
preceding  pages  we  cease  to  wonder  that  when  the 
isolation  of  criminals  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
the  hite  Congres  Penitentiaire,  at  Brussels,  both  its 
advocates  and  an  opponent,  with  equal  confidence, 
asserted  that  Mrs.  Fry  entirely  agreed  with  their  re- 
spective and  contrary  opinions. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  it  might  seem  proper 
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to  consider  the  arguments  and  objections  which 
have  been  quoted  somewhat  in  detail.  We  should 
then  indeed  further  see  that  whilst  the  former  are 
forcible,  the  latter  are  futile.  But  as  respects  the 
advantages  referred  to,  they,  with  many  others,  have, 
I  trust,  been  proved  and  exemplified  in  former 
chapters  of  this  work.  The  objections  alone  require 
consideration,  and  must  be  refuted. 

1.  The  first  reason  then  alleged  against  the  Sepa- 
rate System  is  its  "  liability  to  abuse."  And  what 
is  there  of  all  the  good  under  Heaven  which  man 
may  not  abuse — 

I  little  knows 
"Any,  but  God  alouc,  to  value  right 
The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things 
To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use." 

Let  us  conceive  the  same  objection  applied  to  autho- 
rity in  general.  The  power  to  punish  is  good  in 
itself,  for  God  has  given  it ;  but  how  terrible  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant ;  yet  where  is  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  that  is  not  liable  to  be- 
come one,  and  so  prone  to  abuse  that  trust  And 
shall  we  therefore  resist  the  ordinance  of  God  ? 
God  forbid !  And  with  like  sincerity  would  I  de- 
precate in  the  same  words  all  opposition  to  the  most 
corrective,  and  therefore  the  best  means  of  punish- 
ment which  lawful  authority,  directed,  I  feel  sure, 
by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  who  gave  it, 
ever  appointed.  Let  us  assent  then  to  the  assertion. 
Let  us  concede  that  separate  imprisonment  is  "  ex- 
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tremely  liable  to  abuse/'  must  it  therefore  be  aban- 
doned ?  Must  all  those  blessings  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  which  are  admitted  to  attend  and  result 
from  it,  be  lost,  because  the  means  of  communi- 
cating them  may  be  abused  ?  I  trust  not  If 
abuses  were  certain,  the  blessings  described  would 
more  than  counterbalance.  Justice  and  Mercy  might 
both  rejoice  to  hold  the  scales  in  such  a  cause,  for 
Wisdom  would  still  decide  in  favour  of  a  system  so 
satisfactory  to  both. 

But  may  not  abuses  be  prevented  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing peculiar  in  this  respect  to  this  imprisonment  P 
Is  the  natural  tendency  of  man  as  concerns  this  one 
point  incapable  of  restraint?  Is  there  no  power 
which  can  preserve  the  excellence  and  counteract 
the  evil  ?  I  return  to  the  former  comparison  and 
enquire — why  is  not  every  prince  a  despot  ?  The 
answer  is  plain :  because  there  is  a  power  by  which 
the  propensity  is  controlled.  And  if  there  be  a  like 
proneness  to  abuse  this  corrective  punishment,  let 
the  same  reply  silence  the  objection.  There  is  a 
power  which  checks  the  inclination.  The  law  pro- 
hibits the  abuse,  and  thus  the  liability  so  much 
complained  of  is  restrained.  The  precise  manner 
in  which  the  punishment  should  be  applied — the 
duration  of  the  imprisonment — the  dimension  of  the 
cells  in  which  it  is  inflicted — the  duties  of  all  con- 
cerned in  its  administration — with  all  other  circum- 
stances, have  been  the  subject  of  legislation,  and 
are  distinctly  prescribed.    It  is  therefore  a  mistake 
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to  say  tliat  anything  of  importance  dei>ends  upon 
the  will,  caprice,  i>artiaiity,  &c.,  of  those  who  have 
tlic  management  of  the  prisoners.  Against  any 
8uch  evil  the  law  has  carefully  provided,  and  every 
officer  engaged  in  the  service  and  superintendence 
of  the  cellular  prison,  from  the  lowest  turnkey  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  must  become  lawless  and 
rebellious  before  the  system  can  be  abused,  or  tlie 
severity  of  the  punishment  can  exceed  the  sentence 
pronounced. 

Though  precautions  have  been  taken  which 
efTectually  prevent  any  cruel  aggravation  of  punish- 
ment under  the  Separate  System,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  concerning  other  plans  of  imprisonment 
With  reference  to  them,  how  painfully  true  are  the 
observations  of  the  Prelate,  from  whose  powerful 
sermon  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline  we  have 
before  quoted  : — "  The  restraints  and  penalties  of  the 
law,  may  be  devised  with  sagacity,  and  in  theory 
judiciously  apportioned  to  the  offences  which  they 
are  intended  to  coerce ;  and  yet  since  the  details 
of  their  application  must  of  necessity  be  submitted 
to  persons  sometimes  of  a  less  enlarged  wisdom, 
sometimes  of  a  less  comprehensive  charity  than 
those  who  enacted  them  ;  it  may  happen,  if  provision 
be  not  carefully  made  to  guard  against  the  chances  of 
these  defects,  that  the  wise  and  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  Legislature  may  be  defeated  j  the  season  of 
correction  may  be  made  the  opportunity  of  corruption, 
and  the  prison,  instead  of  a  school  of  discipline  and 
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reform,  may  become  the  lazar-house  of  a  moral 
pestilence,  in  which  those  who  are  dying  of  the 
plague,  and  those  who  are  only  suspected  of  infec- 
tion, are  crowded  together  in  one  promiscuous  mass 
of  disease  and  death.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
offender  is  treated  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  The 
punishment  which  was  justly  decreed  against  him 
is  aggravated  by  unauthorised  circumstances  of 
horror ;  circumstances  which  inflict  an  undesigned 
but  irreparable  injury  upon  his  soul,  without  adding 
in  any  degree  to  the  awfulness  and  exemplarity  of 
his  punishment/** 

We  must  further  remark  that  Mrs.  Fry  betrays 
much  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Hence 
the  confusion  of  the  Solitary  with  the  Separate 
System.  We  are  told  she  shrank  from  the  abuses 
to  which  the  solitary  system  is  liable" — ^Vol.  ii.,  287. 
The  difference  of  the  system  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, and  we  must  deprecate  considering  any  one 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline, 
who  could  thus  confuse  them.  The  distinction  was 
perceived  by  Mrs.  Fry's  brother  and  companion  in 
philanthropy,  and  his  more  accurate  perception  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Separate  System  caused  him.  as 
we  have  shewn,  to  write  decidedly  in  its  favour.f 

2.  The  second  objection  is  at  the  present  time 

♦  Bishop  Bloomficlds  Sermon— The  Christian's  Duty 
towards  Criminals. 

t  See  quotation  from  *'  Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline/' 
br  J.  J.  Gumey.    Vol.  i.  159. 
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happily  without  foundation.  The  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  the  various  officers  in  prisons,  so  fre- 
quently shewn  in  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Fry,  however 
painful  to  <ibser\'e,  is  what  might  have  been  ex- 
])ected.  At  the  commencement  of  her  charitable 
visits  to  gaols,  a  spirit  of  inditference  and  neglect 
prevailed  amongst  magistrates  and  the  superior  offi- 
cers, whilst  the  turnkeys  were  a  miserably  degraded 
set  of  men, — savage  in  their  manners,  depraved  in 
morals,  and  often,  I  believe,  as  vicious  as  the  worst 
of  culprits.  It  w^as  from  converse  with  such  Mrs. 
Fry  formed  her  first  estimate  of  prison  authorities 
and  senants,  and  though  her  lasting  benevolence 
subsequently  brought  her  into  commtmication  with 
some,  with  whom  she  could  sympathize  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  whom  as  a  philanthropist  she  could  praise, 
yet  her  first  impressions  seem  never  to  have  been 
effaced ;  and  some  want  of  confidence,  we  repeat, 
is  evinced  in  almost  every  reference  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  entrusted  either  with  the  safe 
custody  or  with  the  spiritual  charge  of  criminals. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mrs.  Fry  describes  her 
opinion  on  this  point,  as  strongly  corroborated  by 
referring  to  the  governor  of  a  remote  French  prison, 
and  to  a  governor  of  a  gaol  in  England,  who  has  been 
distinguished  for  hostility  to  the  Separate  System. 

3.  The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
second  objection  most  of  them  apply  with  increased 
force  to  this.  But  surely  if  ever  a  mis-called  argu- 
ment furnished  its  own  refutation  this  most  evidently 
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does  so.  Will  any  one  assent  to  the  most  unjust  in- 
sinuation that  prison  officers,  even  so  recently  as 
1839,  the  date  of  these  remarks,  were  more  vicious 
and  depraved  than  the  criminals  they  had  in  custody, 
and  that  consequently  there  is  more  dread  of  de- 
moralization from  the  keepers  in  a  cellular  prison, 
than  there  could  be  from  the  asociation  of  prisoners. 
Begard  for  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Fry  makes  one  wish 
that  such  an  opinion  had  been  suppressed.  Should 
it  however  lead  to  enquiry  as  to  who  are  the  persons, 
to  whose  care  prisoners  under  the  Separate  System 
are  entrusted,  instead  of  detracting,  it  may  tend  to 
ensure  to  them  that  respect  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Men  of  education,  of  the  highest  character, 
and  of  some  standing  in  society,  are  chosen  to  super- 
intend as  Governors.  (I  say  nothing  of  the  Chap- 
IttD,  although  commonly  selected  out  of  a  large 
namber  of  candidates) ;  but  the  subordinate  officers 
are  men  of  integrity,  and  whose  moral  conduct  has 
qualified  them  for  their  responsible  places.  And 
here  I  may  mention,  as  one  of  the  indirect  benefits 
of  the  Separate  System,  that  men  thus  trustworthy 
are  not,  as  under  other  systems,  familiarized  with 
scenes  of  vice.  Their  hatred  of  evil  is  not  thus 
diminished,  and  the  danger  of  consenting  to  it  is  not 
incurred.  Their  good  principles  are  preserved,  and 
their  minds  and  morals  are  improved.  And  more 
than  this,  the  system  exercises  a  corrective  effect  even 
on  the  officers  whose  manners  and  morals  were 
almost  necessarily  deteriorated,  whilst  they  constantly 
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6.  "  After  a  long  and  too  solitary  conjineineni,''  it 
is  said,  "  there  is  unquestionable  danger  to  both  body 
and  mind/'  An  observation  which  has  ail  the  force 
of  an  axiom,  but  which  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the 
Separate  System  as  prescribed  by  law  and  pursued 
in  England.  This  system  forms  really  a  contrast  to 
that  solitary  imprisonment  which  has  been  described 
as  practised  for  some  months  in  America;  but 
proving  an  entire  failure  was  speedily  abandoned. 
That  was  indeed  a  cruel  experiment,  because  the 
results  of  such  a  plan  might  have  been  foreseen. 
They  were  however  so  frightful  as  to  afford  security 
against  similar  treatment  in  any  civilized  land. 

And  further,  as  Separate  Imprisonment  differs 
from  Solitary^  so  it  is  opposed  to  the  Silent 
System.  The  prisoner  in  his  cell  may,  without  being 
noisy,  exercise  his  lungs,  and  does  read  aloud.^  'Tlie 
reference  to  the  Monks  of  La  Trappe  is  altogether 
inapposite.  As  our  prisoners*  guilt  is  not  to  be  ex- 
piated by  any  such  like  gloom,  so  neither  constant 
melancholy,  nor  madness,  are  produced  by  his 
punishment.    I  have  shewn  various  ways  by  which 

*  This  healthful  practice  is  common  amongst  the  illiterate 
and  lower  classes  in  general,  and,  I  think,  should  always  be 
allowed  in  celllular  prisons,  not  only  as  healthful,  but  I  be- 
Here  the  previous  habit  has  rendered  it  many  cases  necessary 
to  the  prisoners  comfort  and  comprehension.  When  visiting 
cor  prison  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  other  occupations 
have  ceased,  and  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  are  reading  their 
Bibles  or  other  books,  the  sound  throughout  the  building  may 
beat  be  compared  to  the  evening  hum  of  a  full  hive  of  bees. 
VOL  II.  E 
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the  silence  of  his  seclusion  is  broken,  and  there 
are  other  means  by  which  the  dangers  appre- 
hended are  averted,  and  the  required  indulgence 
granted — means,  indeed,  of  which  our  lamented 
friend  but  little  approved,  and  could  not  appreciate. 
Our  prisoners  daily  attend  Divine  Service.  And  the 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England  consists  not  of 
dumb  acts  of  devotion,  nor  in  the  cheerless  monotony 
of  a  single  voice :  on  the  contrary,  it  prescribes  the 
audible  response,  it  mingles  prayer  with  praise,  and 
appoints  its  Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs ; "  and  in  all  these  services  our  prisoners 
join,  certainly  in  a  manner  that  is  exemplary,  with 
much  outward,  and  I  doubt  not,  in  many  cases, 
heartfelt  earnestness.  Here  then,  in  the  services  of 
the  Sanctuary,  we  have  a  sufficient  and  efTectual 
preventive  to  the  evils  anticipated,  but  never  likely 
to  be  experienced. 

6.  The  opinions  here  expressed  afford  the  strongest 
possible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Separate  System. 
We  agree  that  the  hearts  of  many  are  "  deeply  de- 
praved," indeed  we  assent  to  a  higher  authority, 
and  look  upon  them  as  "desperately  wicked,"  if 
left  to  themselves.  But  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Separate  System  is,  that  the  prisoner  is  not  left  to 
himself.  It  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  especially 
insisted.*  He  is  indeed  bereft  of  the  companionship 
of  fellow  criminals  from  whom  he  could  learn  nothing 
good.    All  converse  with  such  was  depraving,  and 

*  Vol.  i.  330,  ct  seq. 
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the  longer  llie  intercourse   the  more  the  heart 
became  hardened,  until  at  lai^t  the  lessous  of  sin  Iml 
tefidered  it  incapable  of  learning  ought  beside,  I  have 
Bven  such  cases.    Men  whose  insensibility  has  been 
slioddug^  who  have  acknowleilged  their  raisemble 
condiliofi  H'jlhoul  being  able  to  deplore  it.  Who 
woQid  liave  welcomed  grief,  but  who  have  told  me 
ihey  only  felt  tliey  could  not  feeh    Yes,  I  have 
knawn  men  in  this  bVaU}  who  have  been  before  asso- 
eiatec]  in  prison,  and  who  have  ascribed  their  awful 
coodiljoii  to  this  cause  J  and  it  is  then  indeed,  when 
tlic  heart  by  vicious  intercourBe  has  become  thus  eal- 
loas,  and  access  to  it  is  rendered  impracticable,  that 
the  (irisnner  ia,  in  a  manner  the  most  painful  and  the 
mo«t  jierilous,  left  to  himself.    Having  brought  him- 
nelf  into  guch  a  state,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
having  bat!  such  a  condition  well  nigh  forced  upon 
him  by  tlic  compulsory  intercourse  with  villains 
worse  than  himself,  what  wonder  if  such  a  one,  filletl 
with  his  own  and  others'  wicked  devices^  and  reflect- 
ing upm,  but  not  feeling  his  guilty  should  go  forth 
ily  to  perpetrate  fresh  crimes,  and  to  fill  up  the 
flMJturc  of  Iiis  iniquity  !    Yet  let  not  the  continu- 
anee  in  crime  of  any  such  be  charged  npon  the 
Separate  Synteni,  but  ratlier,  I  repeat,  upon  that 
iMmlening  pnK^ess  of  viciuua  converse,  which  had 
J^fi  vhmsly  rendered  tlie  heart  impenetrable,  and  Uie 
i  incorrigibkn    As  I  have  before  observeil, 

I  Itare  never  known  a  single  prisoner  suhjeeted  to 

llie  corrt*ctive  influences  of  separate  ctmfinement, 
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V Vtcfe^  «::z:.f  ^yi  tom  his  hrai  mcfa  as  described,  and 
why  -sbrc  I:r<«3eti  *U5  n-ltpsed  ioto  fbnner  crimi- 
TLM2  pr&>:S:^  -siSes^  ibis  prijooer  had  been  pienous] j 
depnT-eid  br  pii^^n  jicjknrsiiip  onder  another  system. 

7.  Ti>?  arrsoecis  vfakii  fat^e  been  niged  in  &vour 
of  ibe  Sr-ftirue  Sr<^m.  as  refonnaloir,  so  (nlly  dis- 
pr?Te  is  bere  assened.  thai  ire  might  be  satisfied 
n  i'ih  a  mere  OTairidiciioa  to  the  statements.  But 
we  £a.2>4  -r^Ssers-e  thai  the  very  foundation  opoo 
whiob  ibe  £r:ae$$  of  the  chaiacter  for  a  state  of 
iibeny  m-isi  re*:,  appears^  to  be  entirely  oreriooked. 
The  pn$-?r<cr  n^iy  be  trained  to  industry  whilst  under 
restriici.  He  miy  be  exposed  to  temptation,  and 
\^hiisi  in  prisoD  he  may  withstand  its  power,  or, 
which  is  more  pn>bable«  transgress  when  tempted, 
bill  l»ecome  i-x)  cunning  to  be  often  detected.  But 
if  there  Ijos  been  no  inward  change  edfected,  the 
ap|>arei:i  oonvoiion  will  not  be  permanent.  Sepa^ 
rate  imprij^onnionl,  according  to  Mrs,  Fry*s  own 
admission,  and  what  we  ourselves  have  witnessed, 
l>est  arr«>nls  opjx*rtnnity  for  applying  those  means, 
wheroliv,  wiih  God's  blessing,  vice  is  eradicated  and 
g<^>I  principles  implanted  and  fostered.  Indeed, 
nothinix  short  of  this  can  qualify  the  culprit  for  that 
moral,  social,  and  religious  intercourse  with  others 
which  shall  be  alike  profitable  to  them  and  to 
himself.* 

•  I  would  by  no  moans  depreciate  the  good  effected  by  Mrs. 
Fry.  God  in  many  cases  pR»ved  the  power  of  his  own  word, 
and  gave  effect  to  ber  labours  of  love  ;  but  with  all  the  order 
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But  few  as  were  the  arguments  given  in  this  letter 
in  favour  of  the  Separate  System,  and  though  more 
numerous,  yet  more  feeble  the  objections  alleged 
against  it,  we  find  in  other  pages  of  Mrs.  Fry*s 
biography,  that  when  seemingly  constrained  to 
advocate  the  system  which  she  elsewhere  deprecated, 
she  reasons  with  a  force  which  may  well  be  con- 
trasted with  the  weakness  of  her  objections.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  some  statements,  and  we 
feel  obliged  to  conclude  that  Mrs.  Fry's  opposition 
to  separate  confinement  was  by  no  means  so  great 
as  her  biographers  (unintentionally  I  am  sure)  have 
represented.  I  quote  her  own  words,  which  justify 
this  opinion.  In  her  conference  with  the  Magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  she  stated  that — "Confinement  which 
secluded  from  the  vicious,  but  allowed  of  frequent 
intercourse  with  sober  and  well  conducted  persons, 
would  have  been  in  her  view  perfect^  Vol.  II.  286, 
And  again,  when  visiting  the  prison  of  La  Roquette, 

and  outward  decency,  and  apparent  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoners  she  so  much  cared  for,  I  fear  the  num- 
ber in  whom  a  real  change,  and  lasting  correction  was  pro- 
duced, was  very  limited.  Why  ^  Not  from  want  of  zeal  on 
her  part,  but  because  it  was  exerted  under  circumstances  most 
adverse;  such  as  encouiaged  dissimulation  and  wickedness 
in  every  form,  and  prevented  durable  amendment.  Let  me 
not  be  thought  uncharitable  or  censorious,  since  that  best  of 
men — Wilberforce — ^was  of  the  same  opinion.  In  his  journal 
be  one  day  recorded — "  Mrs.  Fry  called  early  about  a  poor 
woman  under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery — of  the  set  that  so 
improved  im  externals.'' — Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iv.  370. 
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or  the  prison  for  "Les  Jeunes  Detenus,"  where,  as 
she  observes — **They  have  no  other  punishment 
than  solitary  (i.  c.  separate)  confinement.  The  boys 
under  correction  jmiemelle  were  in  cells,  where  their 
education  was  vigorously  carried  forward.  It  was 
to  Mrs.  Fry*s  feelings  highly  interesting  and  satis* 
factory."    Vol.  II.  305. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  to  M.  de  Beranger 
contains  so  many  remarks  of  value,  and  which  tend 
so  much  to  confirm  the  observations  which  have 
been  written  concerning  Mrs.  Fry*s  objections  to  the 
Separate  System,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  curtail  it 
They  fully  justify  an  obser\'alion  in  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  an  excellent  magistrate  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  system.  "My  belief  is  that  if 
Mrs.  Fry  had  lived  to  walk  into  Reading  Gaol  she 
would  liave  fallen  on  her  knees  and  thanked  God  for 
what  His  hand  had  done." 

Having  thusbricily  stated  the  reasons  fur  and  against  the 
separate  confinement  of  prisoners  in  the  day-time,  and  (he 
result  of  which  is  the  conclusion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  bring 
it  into  general  practice,  I  will  endeavour  to  roprescut  Mrs. 
Fry's  opinion  as  to  the  best  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  to- 
wards untried  prisoners,  not  only  with  a  \'icw  to  prevent  the 
connnission  of  such  offences  as  would  subject  them  to  punish- 
ment, but  fundamentally  to  improve  their  principles,  and 
regulate  their  whole  future  conduct  and  life,  which  is  the  one 
grand  ponit  to  keep  in  view. 

"  In  the  first  place,  from  the  instant  that  any  individual  is 
placed  under  restraint,  charged  with  the  commission  of  an 
4)ffence  against  the  law,  the  grand  i)reliniinary  object  ought  to 
be,  to  preserve,  by  every  pob^iblc  uic^ns,  the  m  oral&  of  the 
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person  thus  detained  from  being  dtierioraied  by  the  process ; 
and  that  at  all  events  the  law  itself  should  not  become  the 
instrument  of  the  most  cruel  and  fatal  of  all  injustices — that 
of  demoralising,  by  every  species  of  exposure  and  contamina- 
tion, the  wretched  being  whom  it  sooner  or  later  may  have  to 
consign,  as  the  consequence  of  its  own  action,  to  infamy  and 
punishment  A  man — a  youth,  perhaps —is  charged  with  a 
crime.  He  may  be  innocent :  he  may  bo  a  trembling  begin- 
ner. His  education,  his  previous  habits,  may  have  been  good. 
He  knows  little  of  crime,  and  has  few  or  no  associates  in  it. 
He  b  now  turned  loose  into  a  den,  amongst  the  most  hardened 
criminals,  and  in  one  short  month,  all  remaining  scruples,  all 
remaining  tenderness  of  conscience  are  gone,  too  probably 
for  ever.  But  it  is  not  only  one  short  month  ;  but  in  France, 
and  in  most  English  counties,  it  is  many  months'  opportunity 
which  is  thus  afforded  to  the  profligate  villain  to  harden,  to 
season,  and  to  embue  the  mind  of  his  unpractised  victim,  fur 
re-entering  society  depraved,  debased,  and  ripe  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime  at  which  he  would  have  shuddered  when 
the  act  of  the  law,  by  placing  them  in  public  deteution,  first 
exposed  him  to  irretrievable  degradation  and  ruin. 

"  But  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  those,  wholly  imiooent  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  the  victims  uf  false  nceusalion, 
malice,  or  mistake.  Suppose  them,  by  the  aid  of  religious 
and  moral  principle,  to  have  withstood  all  (he  baneful  influ- 
ences to  which  a  cruel  and  unjust  law  has  exposed  them ; 
and  to  go  out  of  prison  justly  acquitted,  and  worthy  to  le 
replaced  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
What  follows  ?  Why,  they  go  forth  blighted  and  blasted ; 
their  involuntary  association,  with  the  companions  the  law 
has  chosen  for  them,  has  for  ever  destroyed  their  characters  ; 
they  are  shunned,  and  become  the  objects  of  most  reasonable 
suspicion ;  they  have  no  means,  no  hope  lefl,  of  gaining  an 
honest  living ;  the  law  has  effectually  prevented  that ;  they 
axe  driven  to  dishonest,  di&honourablc,  or  violent  means  uf 
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obtaining  a  morsel  of  bread ;  they  are  again  arrested,  and 
the  same  law  that  made  them  what  thej  are,  poars  forth  its 
heaviest  judgments  on  the  victims  of  it  own  injorioos  poliey. 

"  Heartily,  therefore,  should  every  friend  to  hnmanity  hail 
the  day,  when  arrangements  are  made  for  the  separate  eon- 
fiucmeut  of  all  untried  prisoners,  with  liberty  daily  to  see 
some  of  their  own  friends,  to  consult  their  legal  advisers,  to 
improve  their  own  accommodation  in  their  bedding  or  their 
diet,  to  be  visited  by  such  benevolent  persons  as  may  seek  to 
promote  their  present  and  everlasting  welfare ;  and,  joined 
to  this,  every  practicable  arrangement  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  country,  for  the  shortest  possible  period,  elapsing 
previous  to  their  trial,  both  for  the  good  of  the  prisoners  and 
its  advantage  to  the  country,  by  lessening  essentially  the 
prison-room  required,  and  the  many  expenses  attached  to 
the  conducment  of  prisoners. 

"  If  found  guilty  on  their  trial,  and  if  their  first  offence, 
Mrs.  Fry's  views  are  simple,  and  are  given  in  her  own 
words 

"  I  believe  nothing  so  likely  to  conduce  to  the  real  im- 
provement of  principle  and  conduct  in  delinquents,  and  to 
render  them  (it  for  a  return  to  society,  as  a  limited  number 
of  them  being  regularly  instructed,  and  working  together  in 
small  companies — say,  from  ten  to  twenty,  under  faithful, 
constant,  and  strict  inspection  by  day,  and  at  night  always 
sleeping  in  separate  cells.  The  mode  of  instruction  and  its 
subjects  should  be  very  simple,  and,  if  possible,  be  rendered 
agreeable  to  them.  The  Scripture-reading  (and  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  ought  never  to  be  omitted)  should  be  short 
and  well-selected,  adapted  to  their  geneially  dark  and  very 
ignorant  state,  and  calculated  to  give  them  a  taste  for  some- 
thing superior  to  their  former  low  and  depraved  habits. 
Books  of  a  moral  and  religious  tendency,  that  amuse  whilst 
they  instruct,  are  also  very  desirable,  and  especially  so  in  the 
eases  of  separate  coufiuemcut.    I  consider  religious  iustruo- 
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lion,  given  in  a  kind  and  jndicious  spirit^  the  most  powerfal 
and  efficacious  means  of  deterring  from  crime,  and  indaciug 
good  oonduct,  resulting  from  improved  principles.  Some 
advantage  maj  occasionally  arise  from  this  instruction  being 
given  privatelj;  but  it  is  more  generally  likely  to  be  well 
received  in  companies,  because  very  close  and  cogent  advice 
may  be  thus  given  without  danger  of  hurting  individual 
feelings,  as  they  receive  the  advice  without  supposing  it  to 
be  directed  immediately  to  themselves.*  I  consider,  also, 
that  employment  in  companies  is  more  likely  to  be  well  and 
industriously  performed,  as  there  is  a  stimulus  in  trying  who 
can  do  the  best,  and  who  can  do  the  most,  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time. 

"  If,  after  the  plan  of  being  associated  in  small  companies 
has  been  tried  on  any  prisoner,  he  returns  to  undergo  the 
penalty  of  a  second  condemnation,  a  more  rigorous  system 
had  better  be  adopted.  I  think  they  should  then  be  confined 
separately,  having  instruction  and  employment,  and  a  certain 
number  of  visits  daily,  from  the  officers  of  the  prison,  or 
persons  allowed  or  appointed  for  this  special  purpose ;  thus 
preventing  the  (now)  old  offender  from  associating  with  the 
novice  in  guilt,  and  suitably  proportioning  the  punishment  to 
the  offence."t 

«  The  fallacy  of  this  and  the  following  reasoning  has  been 
sufficiently  shewn  by  argument  and  evidence  in  the  former 
volume. 

f  Life  of  Mrs.  Fry,  Vol.  ii.  308,  et.  scq. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BFFKCTS  OF  THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM  PURSUED  AT  READING, 
DKSCllIUED  IN  REPORT,  MICH.,  1848,  WITH  ADDITIONAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 

The  description  of  the  Separate  System  in  the 
former  volume,  in  which  1  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  means  employed  for  reformation^  tiie 
various  agencies  which  are  called  into  exercise, 
and  the  moral  training  to  which  the  criminal  is 
subjected,  I  hope  may  have  so  far  excited  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  as  to  produce  some  desire  for  fur- 
ther information  concerning  the  results  of  the  system 
since  its  adoption  in  the  county  prison  at  Reading. 
I  believe  tliat  I  cannot  better  shew  the  continuous 
ofVects  of  the  plan  pursued,  than  by  republishing 
the  reports  which  I  have  successively  presented  to 
the  magistracy  of  the  county.  These,  which  are 
official  documents,  1  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  alter 
in  any  respect.  I  propose  likewise  to  insert  some 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Visiting  Justices, 
whose  constant  and  careful  superintendence  of  the 
working  of  the  system  has  qualified  them  to  judge 
of  its  vahie,  and  entitles  their  decisions  to  more 
tluui  usual  authority. 
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The  County  Gaol,  Reading, 
Michaelmas,  1845. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  my  duty  at  the  present  Sessions  to  place 
before  you  a  Report  of  what  has  been  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  inmates  of  your  County 
Gaol,  during  the  period  (now  about  fifteen  months) 
that  the  present  system  of  discipline  has  been  in 
operation ;  and  having  carefully  watched  the  eflfects 
of  this  discipline,  I  beg  to  offer  some  observations 
which.  I  trust,  may  not  be  considered  unimportant. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  will  be  as  concise 
as  the  circumstances  will  allow ;  and,  that  I  may 
occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  your  valuable  time,  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  general  statements  in 
the  Report  itself,  referring  to  an  Appendix  which 
will  contain  details,  and  such  particulars  as  may 
establish  the  accuracy  of  the  remarks  I  feel  called 
u{)on  to  offer. 

With  respect  to  the  education  received  by  crimi- 
nals previously  to  their  committal,  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  present  a  Report  more  favourable  than  in 
past  years.  The  ignorance  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion is  distressing  to  witness,  and  any  statement 
of  the  extent  of  such  ignorance  will  appear  scarcely 
crwlible  to  those  who  have  not  acquired  some  in- 
fomiation  by  personal  converse  with  our  criminal 
population.  Of  833  received  into  this  County  Gaol, 
not  less  than  352  have  been  ignorant  of  the  alphabet 
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or  unable  to  read  the  most  simple  words.  But  far 
m*»re  to  he  deploreil  is  the  want  of  information  as 
rt'aijK.*cl5  the  tniths  of  our  holy  religion,  so  commonly 
the  case  that  it  may  at  once  account  for  the  preva- 
K  nee  of  crime.  It  was  found  that  278  of  our  pri- 
si  iners  were  in  a  state  of  heathen  ignorance  when 
committed  ;  4S4  others  understood  but  very  ira- 
IKTfectly  the  first  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
whilst  a  very  small  proportion  had  received  what 
could  be  described  as  a  religious  education.  In  as- 
certaining these  facts,  it  has  been  painful  to  discovei 
how  very  defective  had  been  the  instruction  given  tc 
those  who  had  learnt  to  read  and  nrriie.  Of  thi< 
comparatively  small  number  no  less  than  109  wen 
unable  to  repeat  the  Lord  s  prayer,  and  were  igno 
rant  of  the  most  simple  facts  of  religion.  Hac 
proper  education  been  afforded  to  these  culprits— 
if,  with  the  elements  of  secular  instruction,  religioui 
principles  had  been  instilled  into  their  minds,  then 
without  doubt,  in  many  cases,  the  character  wouh 
have  been  different,  and  crimes  had  been  prevented 
and  how  much  to  be  preferred  were  such  edu 
cation  in  the  school  to  the  very  best  systen 
of  correction  in  the  prison !  I  feel  it  my  duty  h 
make  this  remark,  since  by  referring  to  Tables  No 
2  and  3  in  the  Appendix  it  will  be  seen  how  ver 
large  a  proportion  of  offenders  under  15  years  o 
age  have  been  committed  to  prison  in  a  state  of  th< 
most  gross  ignorance — a  fact  which  shews  the  ne 
cessity  even  in  the  present  day  for  increased  mean 
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of  education.   I  trast,  however,  that  it  may  prove  a 
present  and  everlasting  blessing  to  many  of  these 
criminals  that  you  have  provided  in  the  prison 
instruction  which  had  not  been  previously  within 
their  reach.    Your  schoolmaster  has  been  diligently 
and  successfully  employed,  and  comparatively  few 
of  those  confined  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  who  when  committed  were  unable  to  read, 
have  left  the  prison  without  having  learnt  to  do  so 
with  tolerable  accuracy.    Many  have  also  learnt  to 
write,  some  have  been  taught  the  first  rules  of  arith- 
m^c,  and  their  memory,  with  the  mental  faculties 
in  general,  have  been  strengthened  by  such  lessons 
as  appeared  suitable  to  their  condition.    And  whilst 
this  knowledge  has  been  communicated  it  has  been 
my  constant  endeavour  to  give  such  advice  and  in- 
struction as  might  prevent  its  abuse,  and,  so  far  as 
haman  agency  can  avail,  ensure  a  beneficial  result. 
To  this  end  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  that  the 
veiy  letter  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  prisoners ;  and  I  have  been 
surprised,  as  well  as  pleased,  at  the  readiness  and 
accuracy  with  which  considerable  portions  have  been 
committed  to  memory.    Several  at  this  time  can  re- 
peat the  four  gospels,  and  some  will,  ere  long,  have 
learnt  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  by  heart — 
not  by  any  means  as  a  task  performed  with  reluc- 
tance, and  from  which  there  is  any  wish  to  escape, 
but  rather  as  an  interesting  occupation  of  time,  and, 
I  confidently  believe,  in  many  cases  with  a  sincere 
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desire  to  obtain  that  correction  and  instruction  in 
righteousness/'  which,  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  must  accompany  the  knowledge  of  His  word. 
Whilst  I  have  been  anxious  that  the  memoiy  should 
be  thus  stored  with  Holy  Scripture,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  that  wretched  spirit  of  indiffer- 
ence and  want  of  personal  application  of  its  sacred 
truths,  with  which  it  is  too  commonly  read  and 
studied,  by  requiring  written  answers  to  particular 
questions,  such,  for  example,  as  ''Why  should  I 
obey  one  or  another  commandment  &c.,  desiring 
that  the  replies  given  by  the  prisoners  may  be  proved 
correct  by  reference  to  portions  of  Scripture,  which 
the  prisoner  shall  be  able  to  repeat  Many  of  these 
exercises  have  been  so  remarkable  as  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  several  to  whose  inspection  they 
have  been  submitted. — (See  Appendix.) 

Previously  to  the  adoption  of  present  discipline 
much  apprehension  existed  that  the  mental  faculties 
would  be  endangered  by  such  seclusion,  and  that 
insanity  would  be  a  frequent  result.  I  do  not  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  consequence  of 
solitude  long  continued,  in  which  neither  suitable 
advice  nor  instruction  were  afforded;  but  I  speak 
from  experience  when  I  assert,  that  under  the  hu- 
mane system  of  discipline  now  adopted  in  your 
County  Gaol,  so  far  from  the  intellectual  powers 
becoming  enfeebled,  or  mental  aberration  being  in 
any  measure  induced,  the  faculties  have  been  im- 
proved and  strengthened,  and  in  no  single  instance 
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has  derangement  been  produced.  Without  doubt 
the  remorse  and  mental  distress  of  prisoners  when 
first  committed — the  entire  separation  from  family 
and  friends  and  vicious  companions — is,  in  many 
cases  a  punishment  so  severe,  that  without  constant 
vigilance  and  suitable  advice  from  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  the  discipline  of  your  gaol,  the 
effect  might  be  most  injurious,  and  there  have  been 
cases  in  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
some  relaxation  of  ordinary  discipline;  these,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  few;  and  although  twenty-seven 
prisoners  have  been  in  custody,  one  or  more  of  whose 
£unily  have  been  deranged,  or  in  some  cases  they 
themselves  confined  in  lunatic  asylums,  yet,  so  far 
from  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
whilst  in  custody  proving  at  all  injurious,  the  mental 
faculties  have  not  only  been  preserved,  but  in  most 
cases  surprisingly  improved.^ 

As  respects  the  moral  character  of  the  offenders 
subjected  to  punishment  in  this  prison,  although 
the  nature  of  the  particular  crimes  for  which  they 
were  committed  (which  have  not  certainly  been  less 
heinous  than  in  years  preceding)  might  declare  the 
perpetrators  to  be  most  unpromising,  yet,  the 
amazingly  increased  number  of  those  criminals  who 
had  been  in  custody  before,  either  in  the  old  Gaol  at 

*  I  should  state  that  one  inmate  of  the  Gaol  has  been  in- 
me, — a  man  who  had  been  previously  in  confinement  as  a 
lonatio,  and  was  evidently  deranged  when  committed!  At 
Vis  ixini  this  prisoner  was  on  that  account  acquitted. 
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Reading,  or  elsewhere,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
471,  must  prove  still  more  plainly  that  the  majority 
were  of  a  most  vicious,  depraved,  and  apparently  in- 
corrigible class.    The  fact  too  that  not  less  than  131 
were  the  offspring  of  criminals— either  one  or  both 
of  their  parents  having  been  in  prison — who  there- 
fore had  been  educated  in  vice,  and  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  bad  examples  must  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  statement    Of  this  last  unhappy  class, 
I  think  it  important  to  obsen*e  that  a  large  propor- 
tion were  under  15  years  of  age.    Most  sincerely  do 
I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Government  of  our  land  may  be  sufficiently  paternal 
to  provide  some  asylum  into  which  such  juvenile 
offenders  may  be  received  j  thereby  preventing  the 
necessity  of  their  return  to  those  parents,  who,  by 
their  own  crimes,  have  surely  forfeited  the  right  to 
parental  control.    An  establishment  for  this  object 
has  been  formed,  and  attended  with  much  success 
at  IVIettray,  near  Tours,  the  two  last  reports  of  which 
I  submit  to  your  inspection.* 

*  The  following  is  an  extract:— "On  a  compris  que  Tem- 
prisonnement,  dont,  avant  tout,  le  caractere  est  d*^tre  p4nal 
Gt  dc  prevcnir  Ic  crime  par  rintimidation,  doit,  en  m^me 
temps,  autant  que  cela  est  possible,  amender  le  coupable,  et, 
dans  tous  Ics  cas,  no  pas  le  pcrvertir.  Telle  est  la  pensee  qui 
preside  aux  projets  de  reforme  que  nous  avous  soumis  aux 
chambres;  quand  nous  proposons  de  s^parer  les  oriminels 
cntro  eux,  c'est  pour  rendre  la  peine  d  la  fois  et  plus  efficaee 
et  plus  morale,  plus  redoutee  du  criminel  et  plus  contndre 
^  la  propagaliuu  du  crime.    Mais,  parmi  toutes  les  classes  de 
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nnii*  orlle  A  laqnelle  ?oa9  mcz  ooosocre  Mottray  appelait, 
Imil,  la  TGturme*    Ceu  uufatit^,  duut  la  pi  apart,  selon 
Arrets  do  la  jutitiee,  ant  ngi  sana  dbcenjetueiit ;  ^ue  Ux 
ritt      Umr  famiUe      U  malheur  dc  leiir  Qais^anca  out  livres 
[one  peirermiU*  pr^cace,  ladCKiiet^  doit  les  eorriger  plutot  que 
i  pmitr^    Ici,  4?ncf  ne  elR^mliQ  pas  h  elTrayer  le  criiuc,  etlc 

d#  contenir  el  d  uttuufler  Ks  vice.    Pour  atteiDdre  co 
cBc  n*L*fii|)lok*  piis  la  d^tcuiioii  coiume  ch^tlmentj  mms 
amn^  moveu  d 'a  men  dement  et  do  oi>rrectiatj/* 

Risipeetiug  this  ^tii^cesa  of  tliis  estaltlbhruf^ut  I  End  the  fol- 
lowiofil  aUiteiiienl  in  a  work  reoontly  publbht^d — neiievo^ 
f  In  Puiilssliment/'  Seek^ys.  I^ondon,  '*  The  reformatioii 
in  thit  colony  among  children  ihorougbly  depraved  in 
M  edticatjuu  hm  been  directed  ta  the  formatioa 
^  tkdr  moTftb ;  agriciiUure  has  been  taught,  not  for  its  own 
Mike  Qiffcly,  hut  ^  being  favourahlo  to  the  iueuloatioii  of 
fintKiOi^  babild.  Religious  iustruction  and  tlic  elemeuts  of 
lemitiig  bara  been  oommuuicated  to  tbem  ;  and  the  children 
i«lMTiDg  the  colony,  have,  with  only  four  exceptions,  tunied 
iOI  mU ;  tbry  have  been  placed  with  masters,  oceording  t^ 
llie  nss|)vcltvo  trades  they  havo  learned ;  and  it  is  a  remark^ 
I  tmeU  that  Mettray  youths  are  sought  out^  as  being  more 
il4i  than  olbm.  This  valuable  institution  is  supported 
ti^antary  oonidtiutions,  and  the  King  himself  15  its  ae- 
ftlgcd  head,  Tbo  children  thus  rescued  from  infamy 
uchcrwito  he  eonfioed  to  the  niiiious  operation  of 
thoy  would  have  been  made  adepts  in  crime, 
froso  tilijch  they  would  have  emerged,  only  to  plutigo 
aogefueaa  into  viee,  to  beeotiie  the  pests  of 
I  loroAp  the  tiitti^r  fmiutof  a  Hfo  spent  in  wickeduesa/* 
[fel  •  letter  I  recetfed  about  a  month  since  from  a  clergy* 
»g  at  Tour^,  be  states,  **  Of  133  children  who  havo 
By  of  Mettray,  tbey  continue  to  receive  gratifving 
ite  c^iio  less  than  108/' 

It  ti  early  yet  to  ispeak  of  the  result  of  prrsent 
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discipline  as  regards  re-committals^  but  since  the 
large  majority  of  those  sent  the  second  time  to  our 
Gaol  were  but  a  very  short  titH6  in  confinement 
before,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  what  I  observe  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  present  system  on  those  criminals 
who,  either  from  the  nature  of  their  offence,  or  through 
the  clemency  of  magistrates,  are  sentenced  to  a  very 
short  term  of  imprisonment  Of  course  the  conduct 
of  these  offenders  differs  with  the  variety  of  disposi- 
tion and  previous  habits.  The  long-practised  and 
hardened  criminal  submits  with  a  dogged  resolution 
to  a  punishment  which,  however  irksome,  he  re- 
members will  be  short;  and  during  this  time  he 
steels  himself  against  that  advice  and  persuasion 
which  he  foresees,  if  regarded,  would  prevent  the 
enjoyment  of  those  vicious  pleasures  to  which  he  anti- 
cipates a  speedy  return.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less 
obdurate  otiender,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  cell,  is 
overwhelmed  with  remorse — suddenly  separated  from 
his  family  and  evil  associates,  deprived  at  once  of 
those  stimulating  liquids  with  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  indulge,"  and  no  longer  supported  by 
the  excitement  of  a  lawless  life, — the  spirit  of  such 
a  prisoner  is  for  days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  so  op- 
pressed and  dejected,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
arouse  him  to  wholesome  reflection,  or  to  convey 
that  instruction  without  which,  I  feel  sure,  no  pun- 
ishment will  reclaim  the  vicious,  or  prevent  the 
repetition  of  crime.  I  have  appended  to  this  Report 
a  particular  description  of  each  culprit  who  has  been 
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twice  in  this  Gaol,  and  a  reference  to  Tables  No.  8 
and  9  will  shew  that  nearly  all  were  habitual 
offenders,  who  had  been  frequently  in  other  prisons, 
and  in  few  instances  did  the  previous  term  of  con- 
finement here  exceed  one  month,  whilst  in  very  many 
cases  it  was  less  than  a  fortnight.  These  prisoners^ 
then,  endured  the  severity  of  punishment  —  but 
punishment  alone  never  has,  and  I  may  say  without 
presumption,  never  will  effect  permanent  reforma- 
tion,*— ^instruction  based  on  the  principles  of  our 
holy  religion  must  accompany  it,  or  who  will  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  it  shall  be  corrective  Pf  This  in- 
struction, during  such  short  imprisonment,  cannot 
be  imparted ;  and  the  return  of  these  criminals, 
without  shewing  any  defect  in  your  system  of  prison 
discipline,  to  the  corrective  influence  of  which  they 
have  really  never  been  subjected,  may  tend  to  con- 
firm the  truth  and  wisdom  of  a  sentence  inscribed 
on  the  doorway  of  a  prison  J  at  Rome :     Farum  est 

*  "The  example  of  severe  suffering  has  never  been  found 
dTective  in  repressing  offences;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  that  'crime  thrives  on  severe  penalties.'" 
^CapL  Maconochie  on  the  Management  of  Transported 
Oriminals. 

t  It  is  education,  and  that  only,  wherein  the  whole  posi- 
tive efficiency  lies  for  a  permanent  amelioration  in  the  state 
of  the  lower  orders.  Education  is  the  specific  ;  and  the  other 
expedients  are  at  best  but  the  circumstances  for  a  more  fit  and 
powerful  ministration  of  it." — Chalmers  on  Political  Econflmy, 

X  San  Michelc. 

F  2 
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improhos  coercere  ptjend,  nisi  probos  efficias  disci-- 
plindr 

With  respect,  then,  to  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment under  our  present  system,  may  I  be  al- 
lowed to  remark,  that  although  the  prisoner  cannot, 
as  in  times  past,  either  corrupt  others  or  become 
more  vile  himself  through  vicious  intercourse — al- 
though he  is  not  subjected  to  that  useless  labour 
which  aroused  the  worst  animal  passions  and  ren- 
dered the  character  less  capable  of  correction  j  yet  I 
believe  such  punishments  rarely  effect  the  purpose 
intended,—  they  excite  remorse,  but  the  time  is  too 
short  for  repentance  to  succeed — ^good  resolutions 
may  be  formed,  but  they  are  not  confirmed  before 
the  prisoner  is  liberated,  with  his  character  lost :  he 
is  assailed  with  temptations  more  powerful  and  more 
numerous  than  before, — and  it  surely  must  rather  be 
expected  than  cause  surprise  if,  without  having  learnt 
to  resist,  he  is  again  overcome, — an  increased  mea« 
sure  of  punishment  is  then  inflicted,  from  which  it 
is  more  than  probable  he  would  have  been  preserved, 
could  a  period  of  imprisonment  sufficient  for  his 
correction  have  been  before  adjudged.* 

*  The  correctness  of  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  remarics  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons. 
"  The  association  of  the  untried,  the  continued  labour  of  the 
convicted  under  Uie  silent  system,  and  the  ihort  iermt  for 
which  prisoners  are  committed,  are  all  circumstances  im- 
favourable  to  the  operation  of  instruction.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  even  if  the  Chaplain  were  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  prison,  or  if  there  were  several  Chaplains,  any 
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pmcocd  to  the  more  pleasing  Usk  of  describing 
e&ct  produced  otUTiniioulssenleiiced  to  a  more 
igtbentrd  term  ol"  imprisonment  Rarely  in  these 
hi  there  any  attempt  to  brave  out  the  punish* 
tki  inflicted  by  any  shew  of  indifference,  much 
of  insubordination-  The  most  hardened  are  in 
short  Lime  subdued,  ami  for  a  season^  I  have  ob- 
ahuost  overwliehned  with  sorrow.  During 
period  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  awakeu 
«ease  of  guilty  and  to  excite  that  true  penitence 
hich  I  am  ever  anxious  should  take  the  place 
tiie  feeling  of  remorse,  which  the  mere  punish- 
mmii  iuelf  produces.  As  the  bitterness  of  grief 
iubsides  the  mental  energies  aro  aroused  ;  reflection 
pant  sin  and  fully  is  cherished,  resolutions  of 
^HUifiicloieat  aie  encouraged^  and  it  becomes  tny 
^Hpping  duty  to  direct  the  criminal  in  the  use  of 
^fiwe  means  which,  with  the  Divine  blessings  shall 
itretigtlieu  him  for  their  performance.  I  may  witli 
CQsnfidencc  state  that  the  moral  condition  of  our 
^AaowfB  is  in  general  proniis^ing.    The  feelings 

siult  m  pt?fsonal  roformation  coulfi  ordinarily  tnkti 
71k#  pkffxiciti  irritation  ttf  tka  tread  wheel  h  f^ecnthrttf 
tkU  t4»  thit  /ram0  of  miml  t>tti  suitfd  to  rfceh*  r*- 
rpr      •   n  ;  iior  ilties  the  silent  system  t  allow  time 
1  mg  instruction  of  auy  kind/*    2 tid  Report, 

[f  The  BQent  system  is*  that  iintler  wliiob  prifloners  are 
i«  hard  labour  k  enforced,  atid  an  attempt  h  mm\Q 
mtj  mm  niiver  fttioces»fuUy]  to  prevent  iutereottme  aud 
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expressed,  and  the  conduct  observed,  are  such  as 
become  their  situation.  There  is  none  of  that 
effrontery  and  contemptuous  indifference,  which 
characterised  the  criminals  when  associated  ;  nor 
do  I  see  anything  of  that  sullen  disposition  which 
prevailed  amongst  them,  whilst  the  mere  corporal 
punishment  of  tread-wheel  labour  was  enforced.* 

*  I  have  heard  an  objection  freqnently  urged  against  oar 
present  system — that  it  does  not  provide  that  hard  labour 
v>hich  the  legal  sentences  agauist  many  offenders  reqnire. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  this  fact,  in  the  Report  presented 
by  tlie  Visiting  Justices  at  the  late  sessions : — *'  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Visiting  Justices  to  notice  the  fact  that,  such 
of  the  prisoners  as  may  be  sentenced  to  hard  lal>our,  have, 
under  this  system,  been  exonerated  from  such  infliction.  A 
question  thence  arises,  whether  this  system,  however  com- 
mendable it  may  be  in  practical  effect,  is  really  adapted  U) 
execute  the  sentence  of  a  particular  punishment  which  the 
law  has  prescribed  for  particular  crimes.  It  certainly  is  not; 
nor,  at  present,  have  any  means  been  provided  in  Reading 
Gaol  to  give  effect  to  the  sentence  of  hard  labour." 

The  question  having  been  thus  proposed,  it  was  with  much 
pleasure  and  gratitude  that  I  listened  to  the  following  testi- 
mony and  recommendation: — "The  short  experience  which 
has  yet  been  obtained  of  the  operation  of  the  system  in  Read- 
ing Gaol,  has  yielded  every  encouragement  for  the  hope  and 
llie  belief  that  its  contemplated  benefits  will  be  confirmed  by 
its  continued  application;  and  the  Visiting  Justices  are  so 
persuaded  of  its  incompatibility  with  hard  labour,  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestions  for  the  supply  of 
means  by  which  to  renew  the  introduction  into  Reading  Gaol 
of  that  mode  of  punishment*  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
necessary,  they  would  rather  recommend  that  application  be 
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Seldom  now  do  I  hear  the  culprit  deny  his  guilty 
or  even  attempt  to  exculpate  himself  by  pleading 
circumstances  which  might  seem  to  extenuate  his 
crime.    On  the  contrary :  with  the  confession  of 

made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  measures  bo  taken  to 
obtain  by  law  sach  a  ooustmction  of  the  legal  sentence  of 
nard  labour,  as  would  provide  due  authority  for  its  commu- 
tation by  a  compulsory  moral  discipline.  ' 

On  this  subject  I  beg  further  to  remark,  that  although  it 
may  be  true  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is  not  fulfilled,  yet  surely 
if  any  punishment  equally  severe  and  more  corrective  be  sup- 
plied, then  the  epirit  of  the  law  is  sufficiently  regarded,  and 
the  ends  of  justice  better  accomplished.  '*  Summa  lex,  9vmma 
injtaria  "  would  indeed  be  verified  if  such  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  letter  should  interfere  with  the  reformation  of  oficnders, 
and  firoatrate  a  chief  object  of  punishment. 

If  the  remorse  which  is  the  first  effect  of  imprisonment 
under  the  separate  system  were  the  only  penalty  inflicted,  it 
might  still  be  declared  sufficiently  punitive.  The  spirit  of  a 
man  will  sustain  his  infirmities,**  of  which  enforced  labour 
may  render  him  increasingly  sensible;  ''but  a  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear."  (Prov.  xviii.  14.)  The  painful  sensations  to 
which  the  offender  when  separately  confined  is  subjected,  have 
hsen  thus  forcibly  described — "The  violator  of  the  more  sacred 
lawi  of  jastice  can  never  reflect  on  the  sentiments  which  man- 
kind must  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  without  feeling  all  the 
agonies  of  shame,  and  horror,  and  consternation.  When  his 
passion  is  gratified,  and  he  begins  coolly  to  reflect  on  his  past 
conduct,  he  can  enter  into  none  of  the  motives  which  influ- 
enced it.  They  appear  now  as  detestable  to  him  as  they  did 
always  to  other  people.  He  now  regrets  the  unhappy 
effects  of  his  own  conduct,  and  feels  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  rendered  him  the  proper  object  of  the  resent- 
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oflTences  committed,  there  is  evident  shame  felt,  and 
the  very  frequent  acknowledgment,  that  the  punish* 
ment  inflicted  is  by  far  less  than  was  deserved- 
Most  gratifying  is  the  thankful  spirit  with  which 

ment  and  indignation  of  mankind,  and  of  what  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  resentment,  vengeance  and  panishment. 

*  *  *  *  *  Solitu'ie  to  him  is  still  mors 
dreadful  than  society.  His  own  thoughts  can  present  him 
^ith  nothing  hut  what  is  hlack,  unfortunate,  and  disastrous, 
the  melancholy  forehodings  of  incomprehensihle  misery  and 
ruin.  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  sentiment  wliicb  is  properly 
called  remorse;  of  all  the  sentiments  which  can  enter  the  humaa 
breast  the  most  dreadful" — Smithes  Moral  Sentiments, 
Vol.  I.  171— lO/A  Edition. 

To  the  sufferer  under  such  mental  anguish  the  hardest 
labour  would  be  relief;  yet  any  recourse  to  it  under  the  pre- 
sent discipline  would  be  applying  a  remedy— not  to  the  moral 
disease  itself— but  rather  to  the  wound  which  has  been  wisely 
made  for  its  removal.  The  additional  medicine  would  coun- 
teract the  cure ;  the  malady  would  remain,  and  its  malignancy 
would  be  increased.  It  would  be  difficult  to  provn  that  any 
advantages  could  be  derived  from  compulsory  labour  beyond 
what  may  bo  required  for  the  preservation  of  bodily  health. 
If  constantly  im|>osed  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  it  would  but 
divert  the  mind  from  the  important  duties  of  self-examination, 
reflection,  repentance,  and  all  other  exercises  whereby  the 
character  is  reformed ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  excessive  cor- 
poral exertion  be  enforced,  it  must  cither  produce  such  weari- 
ness as  to  incapacitate  for  those  duties,  or  create  that  sullen- 
ness  and  moroseuess  which  is  most  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
we  desire  and  endeavour  to  excite. 

Since  the  legal  difficulty  suggested  may  excite  the  attention 
of  the  legislature,  I  am  induced  on  a  question  so  important  to 
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instruction  is  received,  and  the  careful  diligence 
with  which  advice  is  followed.  The  anxiety  often 
expressed  by  prisoners,  not  only  for  their  own  im- 

corroborate  my  statements  by  the  following  testimony.  Lieu- 
tenant Hackctt,  the  Governor  of  Reading  Gaol,  in  1839,  said 

""The  labour  of  tbe  treadwbeel  punishes  tbe  bodily  system, 
but  as  a  punisbment  I  think  it  unjust,  unequal,  and  injurious 
iu  every  sense  ;  it  often  produces  great  exhaustion  of  the 
physical  powers,  and  in  such  cases,  I  have  known  of  prisoners 
becoming  irritable,  sur)y,  and  reckless ;  I  believe  it  sometimes 
calls  their  worst  feelings  into  exercise;  it  is  much  more 
severely  felt  by  some  men  than  by  others ;  it  affords  much 
scope  for  deception.  The  prisoners  here  practise  a  variety  of 
artifices  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  surgeon  and  obtain- 
ing admission  to  the  infirmaries.  I  have  known  of  a  prisoner 
making  wounds  on  his  legs ;  of  another  chalking  his  tongue ; 
of  another  having  reduced  his  system  by  abstaining  from 
food.  One  of  our  prisoners  once  reduced  himself  to  a  most 
emaciated  state  of  body  by  starvation,  although  he  had  saved, 
and  was  actuaUy  in  possession  of  five  loaves  of  bread  at  the 
same  time.  They  also  practise  various  modes  of  deception 
with  the  turnkeys.  I  therefore  think  the  labour  of  the  tread- 
wheel  is  highly  unfavourable  to  reformation ;  it  hardens  the 
offender ;  it  renders  him  more  cunning  and  skilful  in  the  arts 
of  deception ;  it  prevents  reflection ;  and  it  produces  conse- 
quences which  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  clergyman.  / 
have  not  ^nown  of  a  single  instance  of  a  prisoner  becoming 
seriously  or  religiously  disposed;  and  the  turnkeys,  one  of 
whom  has  been  here  ten,  another  sixteen,  and  another  twenty- 
four  yearSf  all  say  they  never  knew  of  such  an  instance.  If  a 
prisoner  were  so  disposed,  he  could  not  possibly  separate 
himself  from  the  other  prisoners  so  as  to  escape  annoyance.*' 

To  the  al>ove  valuable  evidence  I  subjoin  part  of  a  report 
read  last  week  at  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  Luuca- 
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provement,  but  for  the  correction  of  their  families 
and  former  companions  in  crime,  is  another  truly 
pleasing  evidence  of  reformation.     What  a  blessing 

shire,  by  the  Chaplaiu  of  the  Preston  Gaol: — "The  tread- 
wheel  was  first  established  in  1825,  and  certainly  eflfected 
some  little  improvement  on  the  previous  system — as  a  means 
of  deterring  from  future  offence ;  but  when  views  on  prison 
discipline  became  more  enlightened,  and  the  reformation  of  a 
prisoner  became  an  object  of  greater  solicitude  than  his 
punishment,  it  was  found  that  the  tread  wheel  was  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless.  When  the  body  was  undergoing  compul- 
sory and  painful  exertion,  the  mind  was  irritated  and  harassed 
by  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  punishment ;  and  this 
irritation  found  vent  in  language  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
control.  Nineteen  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  report  that, 
though  the  wheel '  is  a  means  of  severe  punishment,  it  would 
be  improper  in  me  to  conceal  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
moral  effect  which  I  anticipated  from  its  use.'  The  prisoners' 
conversation  and  manners  being  in  a  great  degree  beyond  the 
control  of  the  officers,  the  bad  have  no  opportunity  or  induce- 
ment to  amend ;  while  the  less  abandoned  feel  no  check  in 
their  approaches  to  the  depravity  of  their  companions calm 
thought  and  penitent  feeling  could  have  no  place  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  aRer  a  trial  of  twenty  years  the  wheel 
was  found  wanting  in  every  principle  likely  to  contribute  to  a 
prisoner's  reformation,  especially  when  it  came  to  be  eon- 
trasted  with  the  profound  silence  and  order  of  the  workroom 
or  the  '  encellulement '  of  the  corridor.  Having  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  the  wheel,  and  so  long  deplored  its  inefficiency, 
1  am  truly  grateful  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  its  final 
abolition." 

And  from  the  Report  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Lewes  House 
of  Correction,  read  at  the  same  time  as  the  former,  I  extract 
the  following  :— "  Juvenile  felony  is  rather  on  the  increase; 
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it  will  be  for  my  family  that  I  was  brought  here !  " 
"What  a  good  thing  it  will  be  for  my  poor  children 
that  I  was  stopped  in  my  wickedness  j  I  wish 

and  a  glance  at  the  Table  of  Recommittals  will  shew  how 
inoperative  the  present  system  is  in  the  deterring  of  criminals 
and  vagrant  youth.  The  officers  under  whose  eyes  these 
young  culprits  work  at  the  treadwheel  and  in  the  manufac- 
tory, constantly  complain,  and  the  complaint  is  confirmed  by 
the  same  prisoners  in  after  life,  that  the  common  effect  of 
such  imprisonment  is  to  harden  the  young  heart,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  future  visits  to  the  prison.*' 

On  this  subject,  so  vital  to  the  success  of  our  system,  I 
would  suggest  further,  that  since  criminals  are  generally  of 
that  class  who,  if  they  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  must  do 
so  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  policy  on  this  account,  of 
inflicting  hard  labour  as  a  punishment,  may  surely  be 
doubted.  Neither  the  love  nor  the  habit  of  industry  is  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  any  compulsory  labour,  performed  with 
disgust,  and  from  which  the  prisoner  is  ever  longing  to  be 
released.  The  question  is  thus  proposed  by  Paley. — *'  As 
aversion  to  labour  is  the  cause  from  which  half  the  vices  of 
low  life  deduce  their  origin  and  continuance,  punishments 
ought  to  be  contrived  with  a  view  to  the  conquering  of  this 
disposition.  Two  opposite  expedients  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  ;  one  solitary  confinement  with  hard 
labour ;  the  other,  solitary  confinement  with  nothing  to  do. 
Both  expedients  seek  the  same  end—to  reconcile  the  idle  to 
a  life  of  industry.  The  former  hopes  to  effect  this  by  making 
labour  habitual ;  the  latter  by  making  idleness  insupportable. 
*  «  *  When  gaols  are  once  provided  for  the  separate 
confinement  of  prisoners,  which  both  proposals  require,  the 
choice  between  them  may  soon  be  determined  by  experience." 
—Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. --Crimes  and  Punishments, 

Happily  the  requisite  provision  has  here  been  made,  and 
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for  their  sake  I  had  been  brought  to  such  a  place 
years  ago!"  These  and  similar  expressions  are 
frequent.*  Only  two  or  three  instances  of  gross 
misconduct  within  the  prison  have  occurred,  and 

whilst  imdcr  our  preseut  discipline  employment  enough  is 
afforded  to  prevent  the  risk  of  habitnal  idleness  being  oon- 
tracted,  yet  aversion  to  labour  is  not  engendered  by  exacting 
its  performance.  The  following  remarks  of  Locke  may  give 
weight  to  the  opinion  I  have  expressed.  Speaking  of  a  duty 
that  must  be  fulfilled,  he  says,  It  should  not  be  made  a 
burden  or  imposed  as  a  task.  Whatever  is  so  proposed 
presently  becomes  irksome :  the  mind  takes  an  aversion  to 
it,  though  before  it  were  a  thing  of  delight  or  indiffereney. 
*  *  *  What  men  do  chcerfuUy  of  themselves,  do  tbey 
not  presently  become  sick  of,  and  can  no  more  endure  so 
soon  as  they  find  it  is  expected  of  them  as  a  duty.** — Om 
Eduaation,  Sect.  73. 

An  illustration  of  the  above  is  afforded  in  the  government 
of  the  Pentonvillc  Prison,  "  Idleness  is  never,  or  rarely  ever 
punished,  but  the  withdrawal  of  work  is  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment, and  one  which  is  severely  felt" — Third  Report  of  lk$ 
Commissioners, 

*  At  the  Quarter  Sessions  last  week  the  Visiting  Jostioes 
in  their  Report  advised  that  an  appeal  to  the  Royal  clemency 
should  be  made  on  behalf  of  three  prisoners — two  convicted 
of  burglary  and  the  third  of  embezzlement  The  father  of 
one  had  been  several  times  in  prison,  and  he  therefore 
had  been  instructed  and  trained  up  in  all  kinds  of  vioe; 
the  second  had  been  himself  previously  convicted ;  and  the 
third  had  for  some  time  iadulged  in  drinking  and  other 
disgraceful  propensities,  whereby  most  dissolute  habits  had 
been  coutractcd.  Yet  the  conduct  of  these  offenders  for 
several  months  past  had  been  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  to 
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the  offences  under  the  present  discipline  are  not 
only  tess  flagrant^  but  comparatively  few.* 

Nor  are  proofs  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  system 
confined  within  the  prison  walls  :  no  vicious  inter- 

indace  the  reaommendation  referred  to.  It  was  my  datv  this 
moraiog  (Oct  22)  to  give  them  the  first  intimation  of  what 
had  heeu  done  in  their  favoar,  and  to  teU  them  that  they  were 
about  to  be  liberated.  To  the  first  I  said,  "Your  behaviour 
amee  you  ware  brought  to  prison  has  been  so  proper  that  you 
are  now  to  be  rewarded  by  being  released  from  longer  im- 
prisonment" The  poor  fellow  looked  astonished,  hut  did  not 
express  that  delight  I  anticipated,  and  little  indeed  could  I 
expect  that  the  first  observation  of  any  criminal  under  such 
eueomstances  would  be — '*Then,  Sir,  I  shan't  finish  the 
Testament;"  yet  this  was  the  first  remark  made.  This 
prisoner  had  determined  to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  can  repeat  accurately  every  chapter 
as  fiv  as  the  2nd  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  and  on  hearing  of  his 
diseharge  it  was  evident  he  felt  some  disappointment  that  ho 
could  not  eomplete  a  work  in  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pleasure.  Each  of  these  prisoners  vith  much  feeling  and 
many  tears  expressed  gratitude  that  he  had  been  subjected  to 
punishment  so  corrective,  and  under  which  he  had  derived  so 
much  advantage.  Such  pleasing  results,  which  are  by  no 
means  rare,  may  truly  excite  us  to  thank  God  and  to  perse- 
Tere.  Cheering  indeed  is  the  assurance  that  on  both  the  sup- 
porters of  our  present  system,  and  on  those  engaged  in  its 
(Operations,  it  brings  the  blessing  of  some  who  were  ready 
to  perish." 

*  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded  to 
die  Chaplaui  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  my  experience 
of  the  former  system  in  this  respect  enables  me  to  assert  the 
truth  of  the  following  statement: —"Punishments  super- 
imposed upon  that  to  which  the  prisoner  was  originally  sen- 
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course  can  now  contaminate  the  innocent,  or  prepare 
the  prisoner  who  shall  be  acquitted  at  his  trial  for 
the  perpetration  of  crime.  Those  whose  general 
misconduct  may  have  excited  suspicion,  and  caused 
a  charge  against  them  of  which  they  are  guiltless, 
are  induced  to  consider  their  past  folly,  and  to 
determine  that  their  future  life  shall  be  more 
reputably  spent.  Some  committed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  not  only  acknowledged  the  advan- 
tages thus  derived,  but  have  expressed  their  thank- 
fulness that  they  were  arrested  in  their  evil  course, 
and  future  disgrace  and  punishment  thereby  pre- 
vented.* 

tenced  oppress  by  sufferings  and  privations  beyond  tbe  awards 
of  law.  The  prisoner  sees  that  tbe  privations  wbicb  occasion 
him  most  discomfort  are  not  the  punishments  to  wbicb  be  bas 
been  legally  sentenced:  hence  arise  mental  irritation,  a  sense 
of  injustice,  a  forgetfuluess  of  his  offence  and  an  unconcious- 
ness of  his  guilt,  which  effectually  close  every  avenue  by  which 
admonition  might  reach  his  mind,  and  render  hopeless  and 
unavailing  the  efforts  of  the  Chaplain.** — Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  p.  3. 

*  In  this  respect  bow  pleasing  is  the  contrast  effected  by 
our  present  discipline  to  the  consequences  of  imprisonment, 
so  accurately  described  both  by  Howard  and  Buxton,  as  the 
result  of  association.  I  quote  some  of  their  observations, 
under  the  conviction  that  they  apply  with  almost  equal  force 
in  the  present  day  to  every  prison  in  which  the  intercourse 
of  criminals  is  allowed  : — 

"  The  general  prevalence  and  spread  of  wickedness  in 
prisons,  and  abroad,  by  the  discharged  prisoners,  will  now 
be  easily  accounted  for.    It  is  ofloii  said,  '  A  Prison  pays  no 
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The  very  proper  demeanour  of  your  prisoners  at 
their  respective  trials,  has  attracted  public  attention ; 
and  the  number  of  those  who  acknowledged  their 
guilt,  when  arraigned,  is  a  remarkable  proof  that 
the  previous  custody  under  the  present  system,  has 

debts' — I  am  sare  it  may  be  added,  that  a  Prison  mendit  no 
morals.  Sir  John  Fielding,  in  his  phin  for  preventing  rob- 
beries, observes,  thai  '  A  criminal  discharged,  generally  by 
the  next  Sessions  after  the  execution  of  his  comrades,  be- 
comes the  captain  of  a  gang  of  his  own  raising* — improved, 
no  doubt,  by  the  company  he  kept  in  gaol.  I  scruple  not  to 
affirm,  that  half  the  robberies  committed  in  and  about  London, 
are  planned  in  the  prisons  by  that  dreadful  assemblage  of 
eriminals  and  the  number  of  idle  people  who  visit  them. 
How  contrary  this  to  the  intention  of  our  laws  with  regard 
to  these  offenders — which,  certainly,  is  to  correct  and  reform 
them  !  Instead  of  which,  their  confinement  doth  notoriously 
promote  and  increase  the  very  vices  it  was  intended  to  sup- 
press. Multitudes  of  young  creatures,  committed  for  some 
trifling  offence,  are  totally  ruined  there.  If  it  were  the  wish 
and  aim  of  magistrates  to  effect  the  destruction,  present  and 
fbtore,  of  young  delinquents,  they  could  not  devise  a  more 
effectaal  method  than  to  confine  them  so  long  in  our  prisons — 
those  seats  and  seminaries  (as  they  have  been  very  properly 
called)  of  idleness  and  every  vice" — Howard  on  Prisons,  p,  13. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  unconvicted  prisoner,  yon 
should  Ubour,  as  a  recompence  for  his  confinement  before 
tri4l,  that  thus  you  may  convert  the  suspicion  of  crime  into 
its  prevention  in  future--that  thus  you  may  addict  him  to 
such  habits,  and  instil  such  principles,  and  impart  such 
instruction  as  may  repair  the  damage  you  have  done  him — 
and  that  be,  being  amerced  of  one  period  of  his  life,  may 
spend  the  remainder  more  respectably.*' — Sir  T,Fowell  Buxton 
on  Prison  Discipline^  p.  15,  6//i  Edit, 
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a  corrective  influence.  The  conscience  becomes 
alive  to  the  sin  of  lying,  and  many  have  declared  to 
me  before  the  trial,  that  they  prefer  to  bring  certain 
punishment  upon  themselves  by  confessing  the 
truth,  rather  than  endeavour  to  escape  by  such  an 
increase  of  sin  as  telling  a  lie  to  conceal  it.  Re- 
marks similar  to  these  were  made  by  several  pre- 
viously to  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  as  well  as  by 
some  about  now  to  appear  before  you.  Although 
no  inducements  whatever,  excepting  those  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  enforce,  were  presented  to  their 
mind,  yet  at  the  last  Sessions  one  half  of  the  crimi- 
nals from  this  gaol  who  were  convicted,  confessed 
their  crimes  when  called  upon  to  plead — a  circum- 
stance, I  suppose,  without  a  parallel  in  the  records 
of  any  criminal  court  in  which  so  large  a  number 
was  arraigned. 

The  propriety  of  confining  prisoners  in  separate 
cells  before  their  trial  has  been  questioned,  and  a 
partial  survey  of  the  new  gaol,  without  intercourse 
with  any  one  of  its  inmates,  has  called  forth  some 
very  erroneous  statements  on  the  imagined  severity 
to  which  the  unconvicted  were  subjected.  Their 
separation  and  the  resemblance  of  their  confinement 
in  this  respect  to  that  of  the  convicted  prisoner,  is 
represented  as  "  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  English 
law;"  and  with  reference  to  their  treatment  it  is 
said  that  "  there  is  a  despotic*  and  audacious  cruelty 

f  As  to  the  presumed  illegality  and  despotism  of  detaining 
the  untried  apart  from  their  accused  fellow-prisoners,  the 
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in  the  practice,  which  will  inspire  all  who  hear 

following  argaments  appear  ananswerablc  Tho  State  says 
— •  Thoa  hast  offended,  we  must  punish.'  We  grant  the 
right,  bat  the  State  has  no  right  to  corrupt,  and  it  does 
comipt,  positively,  direcUy,  and  not  accidentally,  because 
the  corruption  takes  place  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
joint  imprisonment,  according  to  the  nature  of  man.  *  * 
The  State  has  no  right  to  corrupt,  and  the  prisoner  can  claim 
protection  from  prison  corruption,  and  ought  to  claim  it,  were 
ha  awake  to  his  rights  and  interests — and  society  claims  it, 
beeause  it  demands  to  be  protected  against  crime— not  to 
have  it  increased  tenfold  by  wicked  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  State.  Let  us  rightly  understand  the  matter.  The 
demand  is  not  made  on  the  score  of  charity,  still  less  of  over- 
strained philanthropy— it  is  a  demand  founded  on  the  strictest 
right.  The  State,  which  exposes  to  contamination,  after 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  acts  criminally  if  it 
persist — frequently  more  crimhially  than  the  oflfeuder,  who 
may  have  been  led  to  his  offence  by  want,  by  utterly  neglected 
education,  &c.  The  State  becomes  the  wilful  perpetrator  of 
crime,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  frustrates  the  intended  efTcet  of  its 
punishment,  a  cruel  offender  itself,  because  it  inflicts  suffering 
to  DO  purpose." — Profwor  Liehig. 

Although  the  extract  which  follows  was  written  when  the 
question  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, yet,  I  think,  it  must  appear  equally  applicable  to  the 
ease  of  the  unconvicted  in  our  own  land: — "No  doubt  separate 
confinement,  with  regard  to  the  untried,  should  have  nothing 
of  a  penal  character.    There  is  no  ground  of  dispute  upon 
this  point   The  difference  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
does  it  follow,  that  the  untried  have  a  natural  absolute  right 
to  be  confined,  or  to  exist  together,  so  that  society  cannot 
se  parate  them  vrithout  injustice,  and  violating  the  rights  of 
humanity  ?   Certainly  not.   The  untried  cannot  claim  such 
VOL  II.  G 
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of  it  for  the  first  time  with  an  indignant  hor- 
ror."* 

The  plausible  arguments  contsdned  in  the  pam- 

a  right  Societj  which  has  a  right  to  incarcerate  them^that 
is  to  say,  to  take  them  from  their  families — has,  by  the  same 
rale,  the  right  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  In  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  the  interests  of  society  is  the  foundation  of 
rights.  Associated  imprisonment  has  the  same  evils  for  the 
untried  as  the  coudcmueJ,  and  presents  the  same  opportunitiea 
for  mutual  contamination,  for  confederacies,  and  for  criminal 
enterprizcs,  which  follow." — Journal  des  Debdls,  May  3,  1844. 

In  a  small  work  just  published,  the  title  of  which — ^"BencTO- 
lence  in  Punishment** — describes  its  character,  I  met  with 
these  judicious  remarks: — "Let  us  beware  on  what  grounds 
we  attempt  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  benevolent  principles 
in  our  penal  legislation.  No  nation  can  have  a  right  to  jpMmitk 
by  a  system  which  directly  tends  to  deteriorate  its  criminaU; 
and  no  nation  can  succeed  in  arresting  the  growth  of  crime 
unless  it  apply  all  its  energies  to  the  moral  reformation  of 
criminals,  and  thus  'lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree/" — 
Paye  18. 

*  In  this  sentence  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  refers  especially  to 
the  prisoners  being  "disguised  by  masks.'*  The  following 
quotation  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Merry  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  practice,  and  if  the  first  hearing  should  "have  inspired 
feelings  of  indignation  and  horror,"  this  further  information 
will  afford  relief,  and  it  is  hoped  those  morbid  sensations  will 
give  place  to  the  more  healthful  feeling  of  approval  and  com- 
placency:— ^"Wo  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  a  plain 
ordinary  cap,  with  a  peak  larger  than  usual,  so  large,  that  is 
to  say,  that  a  prisoner,  during  the  minute  or  two  he  may  be 
passing  from  liis  cell  to  chapel  or  the  exercise  yard,  may,  by 
turning  it  down,  conceal  his  face  sufficiently  to  prevent  recog- 
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phlet  referred  to  have  been  so  satisfactorily  refuted, 
and  the  truth  so  distinctly  declared  in  a  reply  since 

nition  bj  fellow-prisoners  This  'despotic'  infliction  may 
posaiblj  in  the  whole  embrace  five  minutes  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Surely  it  is  not  justifiable  so  to  mis- 
apply (not  to  say  prostitute)  terms,  as  to  speak  of  this  act  of 
merey  as  an  '  audacious  cruelty.'  Who  does  not  see,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  if  the  'untried  prisoner'  bo  innocent, 
be  most  only  more  deeply  feel  the  grief  and  shame  of  being 
seen  in  sncb  a  place  and  by  such  companions — persons  who, 
in  the  cbanoe-medley  of  after  days,  may  claim  his  acquaintance 
oot  of  prison  as  well  as  in,  and  insult  and  distress  him  vrith 
their  hail  fellow  well  met  How  real  the  consolation  rather 
ihm  the  cruelty,  therefore,  of  avoiding  the  coarse  stare  and 
passing  scofi*.  The  means  of  thus  avoiding  observation  have 
been  petitioned  for  as  a  favour  by  those,  both  male  and  female, 
not  subject  to  prison  dress  and  discipline.  Ho  knows  in  fact 
bat  little  of  human  nature  who  is  not  satisfied  that  not  only 
among  those  of  some  character,  but  even  among  those  of 
lower  grade,  there  hirks  some  lingering  sense  of  shame, 
biazened  over  perhaps  for  the  very  purpose  of  its  concealment, 
but  very  capable  of  being  revived  into  healthful  operation  if 
the  right  chord  be  touched.  Every  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 
d  being  seen  in  prison.  Every  light-thiuking  man  whom  a 
momentary  fault  may  have  disgraced,  would  pray  that  as  few 
persons  as  possible  might  know  of  his  being  there.  This 
feeling  of  self-respect  may  have  been  dimmed  and  all  but  lost 
in  many  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  in  none  perhaps  is  it  ob- 
literated beyond  recovery.  It  is  our  part  to  recall  it  if  possible." 

"By  steady  perseverance  in  the  path  of  mdustry  and  honesty, 
a  discharged  criminal  may  succeed  in  gaining  the  character  of 
a  useful  member  of  society;  but  he  will  live  in  constant  appre- 
hension of  having  his  good  name  suddenly  and  irremediably 
forfeited  by  the  recognition  of  an  abandoned  fellow-prisoner* 
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published,*  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any 
remarks  further  than  to  observe,  that  as  to  the  su{>- 
posed  cruelty  of  this  separation,  I  considered  the 

who  may  be  tempted  to  expose  the  past  delinqaenoieft  of  the 
penitent,  of  whom,  but  for  the  previous  acqaaintaooe  in  prison, 
he  might  never  have  bad  the  slightest  knowledge.** — Second 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons* 

The  followiug  may  further  show  the  policy  and  great  kind- 
ness of  preveuting  recognitiou : — "  I  would  entreat  those  who 
happen  to  know  of  some  delinquency  in  a  fellow-beiug»  to 
keep  the  secret  faithful,  as  long  as  his  life  gives  assorauce  of 
sincere  amendment.    A  very  young  man,  who  is  now  in  Sing 
Sing,  when  tried  for  his  second  offence,  told  a  story  at  the 
bar^  which  was  in  substance  as  follows '  My  first  offence 
was  committed  more  in  thoughtlessness,  than  with  deliberate 
wickedness.   But  I  felt  I  was  to  blame,  and  was  willing  to 
bear  the  penalty  like  a  man.  In  prison,  I  formed  the  strongest 
resolutions  to  atone  for  my  fault  by  a  life  of  honest  nsefalness. 
When  my  time  was  out,  I  succeeded,  afVer  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  in  obtaining  employment    I  did  my  best  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  my  employer,  and  succeeded.    Every  day 
I  felt  my  manhood  grow  stronger.  But  at  last  a  person  came 
into  the  store,  who  eyed  me  keenly,  and  I  turned  pale  under 
his  gaze.   He  told  my  employer  that  he  had  seen  me  among 
the  convicts  at  Sing  Sing ;  and  I  was  sternly  dismissed.  I 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  seek  for  any  honest  employment  I 
could  find ;  but  a  man  who  saw  me  there  told  me  if  I  did  not 
quit  the  city  in  twenty-four  hours  he  would  expose  me.  I 
came  back  disheartened  to  New  York.    I  had  spent  my  last 
dollar.   Christians  would  not  give  me  a  home ;  gamblers  and 
thieves  would;  and  here  I  am  again  on  my  way  to  Sing 
Sing.'      wVr*.  Child*s  Letters  from  New  York. 

*  Observations  in  reply  to  a  Letter  of  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan, 
Bart.,  M.  R,  by  William  Merry,  Esq. 
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testimony  of  the  prisoners  themselves  would  be  most 
decisive ;  and  that  I  might  ascertain  their  feelings 
on  the  subject,  1  put  the  following  question  to  each 
prisoner  awaiting  his  trial,  who  had  been  in  custody 
longer  than  a  fortnight,  "If  allowed  to  choose  whe- 
ther you  would  now  be  confined  in  a  room  with  a 
number  of  others,  or  remain  alone,  as  you  have 
been,  until  your  trial,  what  would  you  say?" 
Whilst  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  declaring 
their  belief  that  it  was  &r  better  for  them  to  be  alone, 
there  were  but  three  or  four,  out  of  about  thirty,  who 
desired  to  be  associated.  The  answer  commonly 
given  was,  If  I  had  been  asked  when  I  came  in,  or 
soon  after,  I  should  have  chosen  to  be  placed  with 
others,  but  I  can  now  see  'tis  better  to  be  alone."* 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  were  really 
honest  declarations,  and  my  intercourse  with  all  the 
unconvicted  since  has  tended  to  confirm  this  im- 
pression. 

Such  testimony  may  perhaps  raise  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  a  system  so  humane  towards  the  un- 
tried as  to  be  preferred  by  them,  and  therefore  so 
suitable  for  prisoners  who  are  not  the  subjects  of 
punishment,  is  of  a  sufficiently  penal  character  to 
suit  the  case  of  those  who  having  been  convicted 
are  sentenced  to  imprisonment  as  a  punishment. 
On  this  subject  I  beg  to  repeat  that  your  discipline 
is  corrective  to  all  classes,  and  if  its  severity  can 
be  so  mitigated,  or  its  advantages  made  so  appa- 
*  See  Appeudix. 
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rent,  as  to  render  such  imprisonment  a  matter  of 
choice  to  those  whose  innocence,  though  pre- 
sumed, is  rarely  proved,  then,  surely,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  such  prisoners.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  even  with  these  the  preference 
expressed  is  the  result  of  correction — ^it  is  not 
prompted  by  any  supposition  that  as  a  punishment 
separate  confinement  is  less  painful  than  imprison- 
ment amongst  companions.  The  accused  prisoner 
prefers  it  after  a  time — he  would  not  have  chosen 
it  when  first  committed.  There  are  some  exceptions 
— prisoners  of  the  most  depraved  character,  and  in 
whom  there  has  been  no  improvement,  do  not  make 
this  choice,  yet  the  separation  of  such  for  their  own 
sake,  and  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  others  is 
especially  needful.*  Whilst  therefore  my  intercourse 

*  "  There  are  some  separate  cells  in  Newgate.  At  the 
time  of  oar  recent  visits  we  found  some  prisoners  in  the  cells 
by  their  own  desire ;  and  the  reasons  assigned  by  them  for 
this  preference  were  nearly  all  to  the  same  effect — that  they 
were  all  unused  to  such  a  place  as  a  prison,  and  they  did  not 
like  to  associate  with  so  many  prisoners  as  were  together  in 
the  other  wards,  or  to  make  their  acquaintance — they  had 
rather  be  alone.  Thus  it  oflen  is  with  the  comparatively 
uncorrupt.  Such  characters  dread  or  recoil  from  the  forced 
companionship  with  others  to  which  such  a  prison  as  Newgate 
subjects  them ;  while  the  depraved  and  hardened  offenders, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  bear  to  be  alone,  and  thus  be 
compelled  to  make  their  own  conduct  the  subject  of  their 
reflections/* — Fourth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons. 

**  Wherever  any  sentiment  of  self-respect  remains  — 
vhcrtvcr  sorrow  or  a  sense  <;f  disgrace  is  weighuig  on  the 
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with  the  untried  prisoners  confirms  my  persuasion 
that  the  separate  cell,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
corrected  desires,  is  a  most  merciful  provision  for 
them,  I  submit  that  the  same  system  of  separation, 
and  similar  discipline  is  not,  because  preferred  by 
that  class,  less  suitable  to  the  convicted  inmates  of 
the  House  of  Correction.  With  these  it  is  a  cor- 
reetive  punishment,  and  I  may  presume  that  if  correc- 
tion be  effected,  and  the  repetition  of  crimes  pre- 
vented, the  law  is  sufficiently  vindicated.^ 

mind,  the  offer  of  separation  is  gladly  embraced.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  old  offender,  the  thoughtless,  the  callous, 
prefer  the  workroom  and  the  unrestrained  conversation  of 
the  jmrd  daring  meal-hours.  —  Report  of  the  Rev,  J.  Clay, 
CkmpieUn  of  the  Presloh  House  of  Correction. 

*  **  The  proper  end  of  human  punishment  is  not  tho  satis- 
&etion  of  justice,  but  the  prevention  of  crimes.    Bj  the 
satis&etion  of  justice,  I  mean  the  retribution  of  so  much 
pain  for  so  much  guilt — which  is  the  dispensation  we  expect 
at  the  hand  of  God,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  the  order  of  things  that  perfect  justice  dictates  and 
requires.     In  what  sense,  or  whether  with  truth  in  any 
sense,  jostiee  may  be  said  to  demand  the  punishment  of 
oSioDders,  I  do  not  now  inquire;  but  I  assert,  that  this  demand 
I     tt  not  the  motive  or  occasion  of  human  punishment.  What 
I     mold  it  be  to  the  magistrate  that  offences  went  altogether 
mponished,  if  the  impunity  of  the  offenders  were  followed  by 
no  danger  or  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth.    The  fear  lest 
tin  escape  of  the  criminal  should  encourage  him,  or  others  by 
Ins  example,  to  repeat  the  same  crime,  or  to  commit  different 
cnmes,  is  the  sole  consideration  which  authorizes  the  infliction 
of  punbhment  by  human  laws." — Paley. — Moral  Pk'Uosophy, 
.  ix, 
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Scarcely  sufficient  time  has  yet  expired  since  the 
present  discipline  was  introduced  for  me  to  report 
much  concerning  discharged  criminals.  Out  of  a 
class  so  degraded — the  very  dregs  of  the  comma- 

*'In  judicaudo  sive  corrigendo  hso  lex  seoata  est,  qomm 
princeps  quoqac  scqui  debet:  at  aat  earn  quem  panit,  emendet 
aat  pcBoa  ejas  coBteros  meliores  reddat" — Seneca,  de  Ctemeniid. 

"  As  to  the  end,  or  final  cause  of  human  punishments.  This 
is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expiation  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted, for  that  must  be  left  to  the  just  determination  of  the 
Supreme  being:  but  as  a  precaution  against  future  offences  of 
the  same  kind.'* — Blackstones  Comment,  Book  iv,  ck.  \,  «.  2. 

"  A  more  recent  commentator  on  our  criminal  laws  has  ob- 
served— *  All  punishment  is  an  evil,  though  a  necessary  one. 
The  pain  produced  by  the  offence  is  one  evil;  the  pain  pro- 
ducod  by  the  punishment  is  an  additional  evil;  though  the 
latter  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrenoe  of  the 
ofience.  Consequently  a  penal  system  ought  to  aim  at  ecoiio- 
misiug  pain,  by  diffusing  the  largest  amount  of  salutary  tenor, 
and  thereby  deterring  as  much  as  possible  from  crimes,  at  the 
smallest  expcnco  of  punishment  actually  inflicted;  or  (as  the 
idea  is  concisely  expressed  by  Cicero)  'ut  metus  ad  omues, 
pwna  ad  paucos  perveniret.'" — Pro  Clueniio,  c.  46. 

At  present  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  m^ority  of  re- 
leased criminals  are  active  agents  for  evil  :~but  to  what  is 
this  so  much  owing  as  to  the  deteriorating  effect  of  vindictive 
and  purely  exemplary  punishment  on  their  individual  charao- 
tcrs  ?  They  are  made  worse  by  their  penal  treatment  than 
they  were  before;  and  they  go  forth  like  a  moral  blight  on 
society.  But  let  us  reverse  this  most  disgraceful  consequence 
of  existing  management,  and  there  seems  no  reason  whatever 
for  their  not  becoming  a  moral  remedy.  It  is  even  proverbial 
til  ill  the  most  effective  persuaders  from  vice  are  those  who 
Lave  been  thembelvcs  reclaimed  from  it,  whose  wills  have  been 
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nity — it  can  be  no  wonder  that  some,  of  whose 
improvement  I  cherished  the  hope,  should  have 
relapsed.  Disappointed  in  a  few  cases  I  have  been, 
yet  by  no  means  discouraged,  since  I  can  witli 
pleasure  refer  to  many  whose  conduct  is  affording 
proof  of  reformation.  Gratifying  indeed  have  been 
some  accounts  received  from  liberated  offenders 
themselves,  as  well  as  from  clergymen  of  parishes 
to  which  they  have  returned.  I  have  also  myself 
visited  the  homes  of  some  of  our  former  prisoners, 

gained,  not  merely  their  bodies  restrained.  They  can  speak 
experimentally  of  the  delusion  of  its  promises,  and  the  far 
higher  rewards  of  a  retara  to  yiTtne."—Benevolene§  in  Punish- 
wtgnt,  p.  176. 

"The  punishment  of  a  crime  cannot  be  just  (that  is  neces- 
sary), if  the  laws  have  not  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  crime 
hj  the  best  means  that  times  and  circumstances  would  allow.** 
— Marquis  Beccaria — Essay  on  Crimes  and  Panishmeuls, 
dL30. 

*'The  convicted  criminal  is  entitled  to  your  care.  Our  law 
is  not,  in  its  true  spirit,  whatever  it  may  be  in  its  modem  en- 
actment, a  system  of  bloody  vengeance;  it  does  not  say  so 
much  evil  is  repaired  by  so  much  misery  inflicted.  A  merciful 
and  enlightened  jurisprudence,  like  the  Author  of  aU  that  is 
merdfal  and  wise,  does  not  rejoice  in  the  death  of  a  sinner; 
Imt  rather,  that  he  should  tura  from  his  wickedness  and  live. 
Ponishments  are  inflicted  that  crimes  may  be  prevented,  and 
crime  is  prevented  by  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  This 
my  be  accomplished.  The  prisoner,  being  stparaied  from  his 
fetmr  associates,  ceases  to  think  as  they  think,  he  has  time  for 
reeeUection  and  repentance ;  and  seclusion  will  humble  the 

haughty,  and  often  reform  the  most  abandoned" — Sir 
I'oweU  BuxtoH  on  Prison  Discipline,  p.  16.   Sixth  Edition. 
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and  liave  been  cheered  by  the  testimony  given,  and 
tlie  evident  signs  of  improved  character  which  I 
have  there  observed.* 

*  Although  I  do  not  venture  at  present  to  describe  the 
particular  cases  of  prisonei-s,  concerning  whose  reformation 
I  feci  much  confidence,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  the  time 
of  (rial  has  hitherto  been  short,  vet  I  can  with  pleasure  refer 
to  some  public  documents  which  prove  the  happj  effects  of 
similar  discipline  in  other  establishments.  The  plan  of  sepa- 
ration was  many  years  since  pursued  in  Gloucestershire; 
and,  in  1819,  this  testimony  was  given  by  Sir  G.  D.  Paul 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons :— "  It 
has  succeeded  in  its  effects  beyond  the  theory  imagined 
by  the  original  projectors  of  the  system — far,  indeed,  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  hopes.  It  is  within  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  many  returned  from  this  Prison  to  obtam  a 
livelihood  by  honest  industry.*' 

I  have  extracted  the  foregoing  from  an  interesting  volume 
lately  published,  entitled  "  Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  in  which 
much  confirmatory  evidence  is  adduced.  The  foUowing  is  the 
statement  of  a  mercantile  clerk  who  had 'been  confined  Ibr 
some  years  in  the  Eastern  States  Penitentiary : — "  I  regard 
my  confinement  as  the  happiest  event  of  my  life.  It  has 
dissolved  improper  connections,  improved  my  mind.  and.  I 
trust,  made  better  my  heart  Whatever  reformation  my  im- 
prisonment may  have  produced,  I  attribute  it  to  the  separate 
seclusion  from  evil  example  and  worse  precept,  which  most 
necessarily  follow  the  indiscriminate  congregation  of  offenders 
in  a  place  of  punishment*' 

It  is  perhaps  right  that  I  should  here  add  the  tesdmony  of 
one  who  filled  a  similar  situation,  and  was  confined  in  our 
own  prison  several  months.  In  a  letter  I  received  from  him, 
he  says — "  My  former  occupations  having  been  those  of 
activity  and  bustle,  you  will  easily  imagine  that  sudden  seclu- 
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During  the  past  year  I  have  been  called  to  dis* 
charge  the  most  painful  duty  of  ministering  to  one 
condemned  and  execute^!  for  the  crime  of  murder ; 
and  distressing  is  my  present  task  in  attending  two 
others  charged  with  the  like  atrocious  offence.  I 
refer  to  the  former,  because  repeated  have  been  the 
inquiries  as  to  what  was  the  conduct  of  our  prisoners 
when  tliat  execution  took  place  ?  I  have  felt  satis- 
faction in  stating  that  it  was  suited  to  so  awful  an 
occurrence — a  contrast  indeed  to  that  of  the  asso- 
ciated criminals  of  Newgate,  who,  at  the  time  of  a 
late  execution  in  front  of  that  prison,  were  making 
sport  of  the  event  by  the  mimicry  of  its  horrors. 
Respecting  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of 
murder,  I  believe  the  divine  precepts  to  be  so  posi- 
tive, that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  question  the  expe- 

■km  from  all  society  brought  on  reflection,  accompanied  by 
■n  ihe  bitter  feelings  of  regret,  which  are  the  certain  conse- 
qnenees  of  reflection  on  misdeeds — unless  indeed  the  feelings 
«e  hardened  beyond  the  power  of  remorse — which  however 
was  not  my  ease,  and  you  may  better  imagine  than  I  can 
dncribe  the  anguish  of  mind  which  I  sufilered  and  the  bitter 
vwkingB  which  my  wounded  spirit  felt    I  deeply  and  pain- 
bfly  feel  my  degraded  position.     «      «      «     During  my 
impriioDment,  I  suffered  from  physical  causes,  yet  my  mental 
Realties  were  rather  improved  than  impaired— my  disposition 
morals  considerably  improved,  inasmuch  as  those  scenes 
uf  fiee  and  disaipation,  in  which  I  once  delighted,  are  now  a 
mm  of  diigaat  My  mind  has  been  rendered  more  thought- 
U.  ind,  above  all.  I  trust  I  feel  some  little  of  the  corrccUvo 
i  niflavnoe  of  religion.    I  fervently  hope  that  my  future  life 
I       pnivc  the  truth  of  these  remarks." 
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diency.  Yet  whether  tlie  penalty  should  be 
publicly  inflicted  may  be  a  lawful  inquiry  j  and 
whilst  I  mention  the  proper  demeanour  of  our  pri- 
soners on  the  awful  occasion  referred  to,  I  must 
add  that  proofs  were  not  wanting  of  the  demoralising 
effect  of  the  shocking  spectacle  on  the  multitude 
assembled.^ 

*  "  Barboroas  spectacles  of  human  agony  are  justly  found 
fault  with,  as  tending  to  harden  and  deprave  the  public  feel- 
ings, and  to  destroy  that  sympathy  with  which  the  sufferingi 
of  our  fellow-creatures  ought  always  to  be  seen ;  or  if  no 
effect  of  this  kind  follow  from  them,  they  counteract  in  aoma 
measure  their  own  design,  by  seeking  men's  abhorrence  of 
the  crime,  in  the  commiseration  of  the  criminaL  Bui  if  a 
mode  of  execution  could  be  devised  which  would  augment 
the  horror  of  punishment,  without  offending  or  impairing  (be 
public  sensibility  by  cruel  or  unseemly  exhibitiona  of  deadly 
it  might  add  something  to  the  efficacy  of  example.  «  «  * 
Somewhat  of  the  sort  we  have  been  describing,  was  the  pro- 
posal, not  long  since  suggested,  of  casting  murderers  into  a 
den  uf  wild  beasts,  where  they  would  perish  in  a  manner 
dreadful  to  the  imagination,  yet  concealed  from  view."**-* 
Paley  on  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

*  *  *  The  punishment  of  death  is  pernicious  to  society, 
from  the  example  of  barbarity  it  affords.** — MarquU  Beecmrim 
— Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  ch.  28. 

Although  the  sight  of  an  ignominious  death  on  the  seaHbld 
might  be  supposed  to  operate  as  a  preventive  to  crime  bj 
those  who  dread  disgrace,  and  desire  that  their  memory  may 
be  revered,  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  class  are  not  attracted 
by  the  revolting  spectacle — the  attendants  at  such  a  scene 
arc  gen«>ral]y  characters  of  the  lowest  grade,  in  whom  the 
scn^o  of  bhumc  is  well  nigh  lost,  and  who  are  less  influenced 
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I  will  not  presums  to  occupy  a  larger  portion  of 
your  time  by  describing  many  more  good  effects  of 
the  present  discipline,  which  my  constant  inter- 
course with  our  prisoners  has  enabled  me  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  there  is  one  happy  result  on  which  the 
love  of  justice,  and  my  duty  as  your  Chaplain,  com- 
pel me  to  speak.  Your  present  system  provides  an 
equitable  punishment* — by  which  I  mean  that  the 
punishment  is  proportioned  both  to  the  particular 
offence  and  to  the  general  character  of  the  criminal. 
Bemarkable  is  the  difference  in  this  respect  to  the 
hard  labour  of  the  tread-wheel,  or  any  similar  cor- 
poral punishment,  the  severity  of  which  depends 
upon  those  physical  powers  which  vary  in  the  case 
of  every  individbal ;  and  without  an  acquaintance 
with  which  no  judge  can  possibly  estimate  the  mea- 

bj  the  fear  of  snffering  as  they  become  more  familiarized  vdih 
things  dreadful.  The  mistake  of  supposing  that  precaution 
is  necessarily  produced  by  such  a  sight  is  thus  described  by 
Arehbinbop  Whateley : — "  If  the  exhibition  of  criminals  pub  • 
lidj  executed  tends  to  heighten  in  others  the  dread  of  under- 
going the  same  fate,  it  may  be  expected  that  those  soldiers 
vho  have  seen  the  most  service  should  have  the  same  dread 
of  death  in  battle :  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  found  to  be  the 
eaae,  therefore  the  former  is  not  to  be  believed." 

^  The  keen  perception  of  prisoners  on  this  subject  is  re- 
maikable.  The  sentence  which  the  law  enforces,  and  which 
the  conscience  of  the  criminal  approves  as  deserved,  will  be 
raffered  with  patience,  and  it  may  be  hoped  with  profit ;  but 
if  there  be  any  apparent  injustice  or  want  of  equity  in  the 
punishment,  a  more  sure  preventive  to  any  corrective  ten- 
dency can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
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sure  of  punishment  he  inflicts  on  an  ofTcncler.  I 
have  known  many  cases  of  criminals  convicted  of 
the  same  offence,  and  sentenced  to  the  same  term  of 
imprisonment,  whose  punishment  therefore  was  in- 
tended to  be  eqml,  yet  enduring  a  penalty  in  which 
the  discrepancy  was  painfully  evident  ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  more  xncious  culprit 
was  subjected  to  the  smaller  measure  of  punishment 
— ^because,  as  stated,  his  bodily  strength  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  companion  in  crime.  By  the 
present  discipline  these  evils  are  prevented.  Whilst 
the  term  of  the  punishment  is  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  the  measure  of  suflTering  differs 
according  to  the  moral  character  of  the  individuals. 
The  seclusion,  and  deprivation  of  all  means  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  is  for  a  time  painful  to  all  prisoners : 
nonCy  therefore,  are  without  punishment.  But  whilst 
the  less  vicious  ere  long  find  relief  in  the  instruction 
and  opportunities  for  improvement  which  are  aiTorded 
them,  the  more  dissolute  and  depraved  not  only  feel 
their  punishment  to  be  far  more  severe  at  first,  but 
give  evident  proof  that  its  severity  continues  so  long 
as  their  evil  inclinations  are  cherished. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  congratulate  you  on  having 
adopted  a  system  of  Prison  Discipline  so  satisfoc- 
tory  to  the  claims  of  justice,  so  merciful  towards 
offenders,  so  calculated  to  protect  both  the  property 
and  person,  and  to  improve  the  character  of  society. 
A  system  of  punishment  corrective  in  its  applica* 
tion,  and  possessing  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it 
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becomes  less  painful  in  exact  proportion  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  criminal,  and  therefore  as  the 
necessity  for  its  continuance  is  diminislied. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Field,  Chaplain. 
To  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Berks. 
P.S. — I  observe  with  much  pleasure  that  the  plan 
for  the  relief  of  deserving  prisoners  when  discharged, 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  approval 
some  years  since,  but  which  was  not  carried  out  at 
that  time  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  change  in 
Prison  Discipline,  is  a  subject  for  re-consideration 
at  these  Sessions.*  The  need  for  such  relief  is  not 
ks8ened,t  and  I  believe  that  the  abuse  of  such 

*  The  plan  proposed  that  the  Chaplain  should  recommend 
way  prisoner  about  to  be  discharged,  of  whoso  reformation  he 
CBterUined  the  hope,  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Tisidng  Justices,  in  order  that,  if  they  considered  the  criminal 
dcsenring,  they  might  direct  some  communication  to  be  made 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  which  the  liberated  offender 
VBs  iboot  to  return,  requesting  him  to  afford  such  temporary 
idief  as  might  appear  necessary  out  of  a  fund  to  be  provided 
ftr  that  purpose. 

t  "The  poor  acquitted  prisoner  shall  go  from  door  to  door 
iiliii^  for  work  in  vain.  Is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  every 
wguk  of  good  intention,  instead  of  being  cherished,  should  be 
tkos  extinguished  ?  and  that  the  penitent  should  by  an  almost 
■mistible  necessity  be  driven  again,  though  reluctant,  to  the 
fnetiee  which  soon  brings  him  back  to  his  former  mansion ; 
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charity  would  now  be  less  frequent.  With  reference 
to  this  subject  I  may  remark,  that  in  every  case  of 
the  re-committal  of  prisoners  who  had  been  for  three 
months  previously  confined  in  this  prison,  the 
offence  was  co:nmitted  within  a  week  after  their  dis- 
charge, and  whilst,  as  they  declared,  being  unable  to 
obtain  work,  they  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  destitution. 
So  great  must  be  the  force  of  temptation  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  repetition  of  offences  can  ex- 
cite little  surprise.* 

anl  shortens  a  wretched  life,  that  might  have  been,  that  fain 
would  have  been,  an  useful  one." — Howard  on  Prisons,  p,  25- 
The  observations  by  Paley  are  applicable  to  the  present  time 
— '*By  a  rule  of  life,  which  is  perhaps  too  invariably  and 
indiscriminately  adhered  to,  no  one  will  receive  a  man  ixt 
woman  out  of  a  gaol  into  any  service  or  employment  whatever. 
This  iB  the  common  misfortune  of  public  punishments,  that 
they  preclude  the  offender  from  all  honest  means  of  future 
support  It  seems  incumbent  on  the  State  to  secure  a  main- 
tenance to  those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  it.'* — Motml 
PkUosophy,  ch,  ix, 

*  The  design  of  this  charity  is  not  to  interfere  with  the 
relief  legally  provided,  but  since  it  cannot  be  expected,  and  if 
scarcely  to  be  desired,  that  the  liberated  offender  should  at 
once  resort  to  the  Poor-house  for  support,  the  proposal  is  to 
afford  him  some  assistance  during  the  short  time  he  is  seeking 
employment,  when  he  must  otherwise  be  entirely  destitute. 
The  consequences  of  such  destitution  are  most  forcibly  repre- 
sented in  the  following  statement: — "No  Poor  Law  relief 
being  provided  in  Scotland,  many  prisoners,  not  having  tbe 
means  of  subsistence,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Bridewell 
at  Glasgow  (which  is  conducted  on  the  separate  system)  after 
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their  term  of  panishmcnt  hod  expired.*'  But  in  a  recent 
report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  it  is  stated 
that  the  General  Board  of  Directors  have  determined^  "  that^ 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  there  is  no  authority  for  apply- 
ing the  prison  funds  to  the  support  of  persons  subjecting 
themselves  to  imprisonment,"  and  accordingly  garc  instructions 
far  the  discontinuance  of  the  piactice.  The  result  has  unfor- 
tanately  been  to  convert  a  number  of  persons  into  criminals, 
who  had  shown,  by  their  willingness  to  give  up  their  liberty,  to 
work  hard,  to  live  on  the  plainest  fare,  and  to  submit  to  all  the 
roles  of  a  prison,  that  they  were  sincerely  desirous  of  avoiding 
a  life  of  guilt,  and  of  living  peaceably  and  honestly.  Nearly 
half  of  those  who  had  been  thus  rejected  from  the  Glasgow 
Priion,  have  already  returned  as  offenders,  and  some  af  them 
■nder  aerioos  charges 


H 
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APPENDIX. 


Table  No.  1. 
Shewiug  the  Ages  of  Prisoners 


Under 
10  jmn. 

From 
10  to  15 

16  to  30 

31  to  80 

81  to  40 

41  to  50 

Above  50 

ToteL 

M. 

F 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

0 

1 

52 

5 

370 

35 

335 

33 

106 

8 

51 

1 

81 

8 

757 

76 

Table  No.  2. 

General  Eklucation  received  by  the  above  prisoners  prcvioody 
to  their  committal. 


AOK.« 

Under 
10  yn 

15-30 

■bot^l 

ToUl. 

M, 

fJ 

F. 

F. 

>  h 

39 

> 

105 

1S8 

U 
13 

7 

337 

35 

1 

Id 

i 

8D 

1ft 

110 

aig 

3a 

34ft 

Could  read  md  In 

5 

81 

H 

U7 

S03 

334 

l?piU  rMd  AQd  9ril«  wvlK. 

> 

6 

1 

7 

9 

1 

a 
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Table  No.  3. 

Religious  knowledge  possessed  by  Prisoners  wlicn  committed. 


Could  not  npmt  llle  LofiTi 
rtkif «r,  ind  wiwv  Igooracit 
•r  a«vlMq«%RHWi 

irnd»r 
ID  Jim 

le— la. 

M. 

F 

«r. 

F. 

a 

n 

M. 

If. 
0 

H. 

'  1 

Si 

]0» 

L3 

qnainieil   vtiih   dio  iiiripk< 

I 

3 

1&7 

mi 

18 

Bad  kuut  difl  Cfwd,  tba 
CawB«iidra«nl»,  ftud  Gate- 

baruif  Um  iwwt  imptfrtuiL 

Id 

7 

13 

m 

Script  LI  ri!4,  and  hid  been 
vcU  iitfinieitd  la  faligiMU 

4 

i 

4 

4 

Table  No.  4. 


AOB. 


Of  the  aboTo  w1k»  coald  read, 
•r   mid   aud    write,  yet 
"  not  repeat  the  Lord's 


Under 
lOyrt. 


10—16. 


M.  F 


M.  F. 


10—20. 


aboTe20 


M.  F. 


45 


M.  F. 


03 


Total. 


M.  F. 


106 


ToUl  of 
both 
Sexei. 


100 


Table  No.  5. 


Had  baeD  confirmed 


Age 


Under  20 


Above  20. 
M.  F. 
81  0 


Total. 


M. 

12 


Total  of 
both 
Sexes. 

61 


h2 


110 
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Table  No.  6. 
Prisoners  vrbose  Parents  were  Criminals. 


Aoi .... 

Under  Id  Y«ftr«. 

16—20. 

Above  30. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

19 

3 

01 

7 

SO 

a 

131 

Of  the  833  Prisoners  descril>ed  in  the  former  Tables,  i 
had  been  previously  in  custody  either  in  the  Old  Gaol 
Reading,  or  in  otlier  Prisons,  as  shown  by  tho  follow 
Table  :— 

Table  No.  7. 


Once. 

Twice. 

3  timet 

4  ditto. 

6  ditto. 

6  ditto. 

7  do. 

8  do 

Odo. 

10  do. 

Total 

311 

127 

6\ 

34 

85 

14 

7 

1 

6 

1 

471 

Of  833  Criminals,  65  have  been  twice  committed  to  this  pria 


The  following  Table  shews  how  oflen  those  65  Prison 
had  been  in  custody  previously  to  their  first  committal  to  t 
prison  :— 

Table  No.  8. 


Not  known  to 
hiivfl  b^ii  in 
Ciisioilj  be- 
fiire — 1*3. 

Once. 

Twice. 

.*)  timeii 

1  ditto. 

5  ditto. 

6  ditti» 

91 

18 

10 

7 

7 

6 

3 

Table  No.  9. 

Shewing  the  time  (ho.se  re-committed  Prisoners  spent  in  i 
gaol  when  before  in  prison. 


LflM 

than  7 
days. 

10 
(Uja 

14 
day* 

dajt 

One 
month. 

Six 
week* 

Two 

muntbh 

Three 
mootba 

Fonr 
rounlb» 

More 
than  4 

monlbK 

For 
trial. 

Trt 

3 

3 

16 

10 

14 

6 

6 

1 

I 

1 

•8 

*  The  eiKbt  priaoners  previously  in  custody  before  their  trial  were  bat  a  i 
time  in  gaol,  and  not  one  of  them  was  convicted. 


Not  less  than  15  of  these  re-committed  ofTondcrs  n 
children  of  criminals,  either  one  or  both  parents  having  b 
convicted. 
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TABLE  No.  10. 

Further  Particulars  of  the  Criminals  Recommitted  to  this 

Prison. 


Iuiii«lsi 


Age 


'Vmrm  ol  former 
confinement 
in  ihit  prieon. 


In  cnetoJy 
before. 


1S8 


961 


m 

Ui 
S81 


423 


4S1 
439 


O.  W. 


S.  L. 


i.  H. 


H.W. 


R.M 

W.O. 
D.O. 
W.  P. 

GO. 
I>  J. 
J  B. 

E  G. 

B.U. 


8.K. 
i.B 


i.R. 

J.  C. 

K.  W. 
O.O. 


Bth 


20 


16 


19 


lldaye 


I  mootk 


I4d«jrt 


I4daT« 
31  da>t 
31  dejt 

1  month 

Mdejt 

1  mouili 
10  dajt 
•1  daj 

14  daya 


4  montha 

Fur  trial 


10  daja 

21  dajt 

6  we«kift 
1  muiilli 


9  Umea 


Twiee 


Twice 

0  timei 
S  limea 

Twice 
Once 
Once 


6  tinea 


5  tiwea 


5  timet 


Althongh  teporiMl  ofBcialljr  aa  re- 
ooinaiiitiHl.  Iliia  offender  waa  net 
reallj  liberated  after  bia  firat  iai* 
priaonroent,  Iieving  been  taken  io 
custody  from  tbe  spiol,  and  aen- 
teneed  to  longer  confinement  oa 
account  of  uffenoea  previotaalj 
committed. 

Infected  with  itch  dnring  hia  Ibit. 
roer  irapriiMmmrnt,  and  confined 
ill  a  cell  apprtipriated  to  priMmera 
thna  diteaaed,  where  he  couM 
receive  but  little  iiiatmction.  Of 
moat  depraved  chamcier,  and 
wretchedly  igiinranf. 

Had  been  trained  in  vice  from  in- 
faiiey ;  hia  father  had  been  tmue- 
ported;  could  not  read,  and  igno- 
rant of  religioua  truths. 

His  fatlier  and  mother  abauondad 
when  he  was  an  infant,  leaving 
him  to  the  care  of  a  grandmother, 
by  whom  he  appeared  to  have 
been  brouKht  up  undei  no  control, 
and  io  most  vicious  habita. 


Recently  discharged  from  Abing- 
don prisi'U. 

Recommitted  for  poaching. 

*  Was  removed  to  Abingdon  prison 

when  be/ore  in  cu»t<Nly. 
Wretchedly  ignorant,  and  so  deaf 

that  it  was  inipossible  to  give  him 

any  iMtruciion  dnring  his  abort 

imprisonment. 

Resp<ic4ably  connected,  bnt  an  dea- 
peraif*  a  iirofliKnte,  that  his  friends 
refused  to  agord  him  any  assist- 
ance. 

An  ill^^tiinate  child,  whose  mother 
had  been  dead  severAl  years. 

Re-cofcmilted  for  misconduct  iu 
l.ainbourn  workhnUHe. 

Fdlher  lrans|>oittfd  lor  ft>lony. 

Re-committed  f(ir  an  «fl^«nce  com 
mitte«l  previously  to  that  for  whkU 
he  had  before  suifercd. 
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Tadlb  No.  10  {Coniinued). 


liiitiiiU 

Ttirm  ul  fitrnior 

of 

c«iiifi»6tnent  in 

In  caalodv 

No. 

Niinio 

thU  priaon. 

before.' 



478 

J.  R 

90 

0  week* 

Ooee 

ReMnmilied  fur  aiaooodoct  la 

vorklMoae. 

474 

T.H. 

31 

6  iredn 

Miacoctdnct  in  workbmise;  faAer 

4*tinaa 

several  limea  iu  priaua. 

477 

8.  J. 

93 

31  imjn 

Father  b^l  bean  tbree  fkam  fm 

699 

J.  H 

33 

Seal.  not. 

6  timea 

priaon. 

Re^coromiited  for  Biiscoodact  fai 

workhonv. 

488 

O.  P. 

20 

Twice 

Recommitted  fur  trial,  bat  ac- 

J. 8 

quitted. 

480 

17 

16  dayt 

Father  twice  in  priaon. 

All 

C.T. 

10 

14  dart 

9  timea 

176 

J.H. 

17 

31  diya 

Twice 

Both  parenta  have  been  oooriclad. 

530 

H.  W. 

30 

1  fwnjfh 

Once 

A13 

H.O 

30 

31  days 

Father  a  eenvict. 

613 

K.J. 

16 

31  daya 

Twice 

Fallier  imprisoned  for  felony. 

6(^1 

K.H. 

18 

A  few  days  be- 

4 timea 

Illegitimate.  Mother  baa  been  in 

fore  trial 

priaon. 

560 

MB. 

10 

3  noothf 

9  timea 

670 

J.G. 

18 

1  moDtb 

Once 

577 

R.  8. 

8 

7  daya 

Once 

5H1 

J.  11. 

30 

14  daya  ' 

Ooce 

688 

O.O. 

48 

14  daya 

Re-committed  for  leaving  werk* 

hmiac  with  clothea  of  anion. 

603 

O.  11 

63 

14  daya 

9  ttmea 

Re-committed  for  trial'— ^rf«i7liid. 

607 

G.U. 

30 

For  trial 

Twice 

Was  before  brought  from  the  iKmao 

of  correction  at  Winchesterlo thia 

gaol;  committed  on  charge  of 

felony.  b«it  acquitted  at  hia  trial. 

Subsequently  convicted  of  honae- 

breaking,  and  aentenced  to  trana- 

portation.   An  incorrigible  pro- 

fligate, discarded  and  pruascialad 

by  his  own  relations. 

(K)l 

A.J. 

18 

3  moDtha 

8  times 

<i03 

O  J. 

10 

14  daya 

Once 

Mother  convicted  of  fokny. 

001 

J.  8. 

31 

31  daya 

Twice 

Father  transported. 

000 

T.M- 

30 

F<tr  trial 

016 

II.  C. 

33 

14  days 

0  Cimea 

Had  been  twice  confined  in  • 

lunatic  asylum 

017 

D.N 

30 

14  daya 

Once 

712 

C.  P. 

30 

1  monlli 

4  timea 

716 

J.  S. 

30 

14  daya 

4  timea 

Father  had  been  in  priaon 

oeto 

(j.S. 

44 

1  crI.  mo. 

6  times 

074 

J.  C. 

31 

}  cal.  mo. 

Once 

Re-committed  for  trial— «cquiUed. 

Hia  companion   who  waa  con 

ricted.  stated  that  ha  oonuuitlad 

the  offence  alone. 

Ct>8 

G.S. 

34 

1  cal  mo. 

Onco 

Father  convicted. 

G  8. 

10 

31  daya 

Twice 

070 

T.  F. 

10 

9  rooutba 

6  timea 

Father  had  beer  in  pris«>n 

Re- committed  within  a  wed  after 

20 

Ilia  disoliargo,  for  cutting  graaa, 

Ate-,  which  liti  wua  tempted  to 

do,  iMiiig  iu  a  atate  of  di-stitutinn. 

dud  finding  uo  pcrsou  would  cm- 

l»1<>y  liiiu. 
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Tablb  No.  10  [Continued). 


loitiaU 

Ag.. 

No. 

790 

W.W. 

7X7 

J.O. 

18 

M.A  L 

17 

mm 

CM. 

17 

808 

E.M. 

19 

74» 

CP. 

90 

78t 

O.  A. 

89 

8» 

D.  D. 

10 

8W 

8  C. 

96 

8lf 

C.  W. 

18 

890 

W.O. 

99 

819 

W.W. 

91 

fl» 

W.  O. 

19 

8tf 

G.L. 

18 

In  eaalodj 


9aa.i 


14d«j« 
6  wmIw 
91<Uji 
9  eal.  iiKM. 

1  C«l.  IBO. 

14d4ja. 
9  eal.  OMM. 
For  trial 
14  day* 
1  eal.oM. 
Udaji 


1  cal.  mo. 
0  waeks 


Ohm 


Onca 

4tinwa 

Onoa 

Onea 

4liiiMa 

Onoa 

9  Unaa 

Twioa 

TwUsa" 
^Umaa 


Once 


This  criminal  was  alto  ro-eommitlad 
a  faw  dajra  allar  hit  diackarge, 
being  far  from  hoaa,  and  |Mr- 
fectlj  desHtule. 

Of  vary  waalc  intolleet. 

Father  twice  in  prfaon. 
Si^ofNo.  800. 


Ra-commitcad  for  poaching* 

Father  impriaoned. 

Both  parenu  abacondad  when  ba 
waa  quilo  youug ;  edacatiua  alla- 
gothar  nagleeted. 

AcQuitled  Oct.  15. 

Half-witted ;  both  parrula  con- 
victed of  felony. 


Tablb  No.  11. 
Particalan  of  27  Prisoners  referred  to  in  Pago  79. 


m 


An  nnda  died  in- 


Coold  read  im- 
perfectly 


Had  been  recently 
dbcharged  from 
a  luoaiie  aaylnm 

Siilar  a  loaadc 


An  onda  deranged, 
and  a  brother  of 
intellect 


of  No.  264 


Inatruction 
received  before 
committal. 


Cooldrcad 


Moat  Ignorant 


Learnt  portioot  of  the  13  montha 

Old  Teatament,  and 

the  whole  of  the  New 

Testament,  at  far  ai 

Epistle  to  Roroana 
Little  improremeot 


Could  not  read 


Could  not  read 


Mental  improvement 
in  the  priion. 


Learnt  to  read,  and  com 
milled  to  memory 
three  of  tlie  Goapels, 
and  several  chapters 
of  the  Old  Testament 

Has  learnt  to  r^d,  and 
committed  to  memory 
the  fuui  Gospels,  and 
part  of  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles 

Leurnt  to  rcud,  and 
could  ropeat  the  gos- 
pels of  St.  Mark  and 
8t.  Juliu 


Term  of  im- 
prisonment, Sco, 


9  weeks  ;  waa 

committed  fur 
ill-treating  hia 
wife,  See, 
ImprisoiHtd  aix 
numlha 


Committed  nine 
months  since, 
and  now  in 
prison. 

manilis  in 
ptiaon 


1-20 
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Nu. 


277 

37S 
505 

623 

3)8 
670 

700 

727 

714 

717 

710 

702 
7N7 

71»-2 

830 

nia 

7;te 


liisiracuiiii 
neeived  be&irf 
camoiitul. 


.\n  ftuiit  ill  a  luiia 
tic  Mjliim 

Desrribeil  ia  note 

p.  79 
All  aunt  insane 


\  brother  insane 
An  undo  iniano 

FMiher  lioil  been 
iiiMiiie 

An  iiiidi*  in  a  lu 
iMtic  »•}  lun 

An  uiicUt  derangiNl 


Himvir  occasion 
all^  ilt'rniiKr<l,t)i( 
con»oqiiencf>  ol 
brain  fever.  See, 

Sblcr  a  lunatic 


A  brotlior  In  a  In 
imtic  aavliiin 

Sifttpr  drraiigetl, 
and  bad  Ihn*I' 
bint»elf  iii»>inp 

Molbrr  in  a  lii 
nalic  anyhiin 

FmiInt  dvrHngfN 
I'i  nionibii  br 
fnre  bin  deMlb 

Itniilier  dieil  latfh 
in  a  lunalii 
asTbim 

\n  uiicli!  inune 


H'ld  Iwn  rpcrn'h 
di!H:bflrKf<l  rrom 
a  bniHlic  Hsyhim 

\ii  iiiM-ln  difil  ill  H 
luimlic  uv\  I'iiii 


Could  nad 

Cuald  not  read 

Could  not  read 
Could  uol  read 

Could  read 


Of  dull  capacity,  bm 
CAniioiMa  prrfeollj 


Conld  read  and 
write 


Could  not  read 


Could  read  and 
write 


Could  rca«1  and 
writp 

Moat  ignorant 


Moat  ignorant 

Cuuld  not  read 
Could  read 


Could  read  and 
write 

Could  read 


Could  read 
CimlJ  not  fvm\ 


Mental  iaprovenMnt 
in  tlie  priaon. 


Term  of  in 


Since  Nofra' 
lS44.rnrsl 
•leoEiig 


f<ramt  to  read,  and 
cuminitled  to  nmnnrj 
the  ftt»«p«*U  of  St 
Matiliew  and  8t.  Jidin 

fjeamt  lo  read  in> 
perfectly 

Of  weak  iiitrllecl.  but 
aheataome  improve- 
nient 

iMmt  wreral  chapter* 
of  the   New  Traia 


Can  repeat  the  Ooapet 
of  St.  Jubu 


f  camt  to  read 


r.itlle  itnprnTcment.  bm 
•hened  no  Kvniptnin 
of  mental  aberration 

Learnt  sereral  chapter^ 
of  the  New  Teala 
ment 

Of  Terjr  weak  capacity. 

yet  iihewing  a  little 

imprnvemeiit 
Ijouut  but  little 


ficaml  aoreral  chapten> 
of  the  New  Teata- 
ment 

l^ml  the  G(i»pel  ot 
St.  John,  4bc. 

Haa     learnt  teTeral 

rlinptera  of  the  Nea 
Testament 
Lrariit  Imt  little,  yet 
continued  perfcvtlx 
»anc 


BMinlha 
houae  br 
iog 

3  ipoiifha  Un 

mil 
Since  Febm 
1(^15.  for 
a«aault 
14  day*.  mi« 
flnct  in  m 
httuse 
i^ince  May.  1 
ftir  malicia 
wonnding 
wife 
3  muniha  bt 
fraiuporta 
for  ft] 
atealiitfi 
U  noniha 
felony 


month  Ibi 
aasanlt 


Sine* 

1815 

li>ny 
8  rocniha 

felony 


14  daya 
vagrancy 

14  daya  Ibi 
msajult 

?iiice  An\ 

1845, 

houiiebrea 
Since  Sept. 

1815.  fo 

relony 
14  datn  for 

till  damag 


7  dayi 
!aM«ull 


foff 
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Table  No.  11  {Continued.) 


liMtnictiuu 
received  befttre 
cuminitUiL 

Mental  iaproveraeul 
ill  the  pritoo. 

Two    nncles  de 

A  Mster  died  io  a 
lannlie  «MjIani 

Muher  deranged 
•nQM  jtmn  bo- 
ton  hmr  death 

Coald  not  reed 

Could  read  aud 
write 

Could  read  and 
write 

Learnt  aereral  chapters 
of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

Afflicted  with  bad  tiKht. 
which  prcTeuted 
lenrninff.  dec. 

No. 


770 
814 


Terra  uf  iin 
priionment.  Ice. 


14  dAjM  for  ao 

asMnlt 
14  days  for  de- 
•triiying 
cUithen,  Jcc. 
d     weeks  for 
threatening 
iMnmtaK**.  4ee.  . 


The  following  exercisejB,  referred  to  iu  page  7d,  wore  writtcu 
hy  prisoners  without  the  least  assistance.  The  texts  in  sap- 
port  of  the  reasons  given  are  the  result  of  searching  tlio 
Scriptures^  and  the  careful  diligence  with  which  this  has  been 
done  is  the  n>ore  remarkable,  as  the  Bibles  in  use  have  no 
marginal  references.  I  have  transcribed  the  exact  wording 
of  the  passages  aud  the  Scripture  references  without  altera- 
tion ;  the  spelling  alone  has  been  corrected.  Some  similiarity 
of  one  to  another  is  discoverable.  I  have  found  the  cause  of 
this  to  be  that  the  prisoners  have  remembered  the  observa- 
tions made  in  sermons  and  expositions  they  have  hoard  in  the 
chapel.  It  is  nght,  I  should  add,  that  these  papers  are  but  a 
few  of  hundreds  which  I  have  received,  many  of  them  equally 
gond  in  every  respect. 

I.N.,21,  Reg.  No.  491.— Convicted  of  felony.—I  found  this 
erimiual  entirely  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  when 
committed,  his  former  life  having  been  most  dissolute.  Shortly 
titer  his  committal  he  shewed  much  penitence,  and  the  ^amcst 
attention  with  which  during  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  ho 
was  studyhig  the  sacred  Scriptures  attracted  especial  notice. 
He  was  but  three  months  in  prison  yet  he  learnt  the  four 
Gospels,  and  several  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament  On 
his  discharge  the  Governor  procured  employment  for  him  in 
an  adjoining  county,  and  I  have  received  both  from  himself 
tnd  his  employer  most  pleasing  assurances  that  his  repentance 
vras  sincere. 
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Our  Father  which  art  in  HeaTcu.** 
In  what  sense  is  God  our  Father  f 

1.  God  is  our  Father,  for  from  him  we  receive  our  being. 

Rom.  xL  36.  Psalm  civ.  30. 

2.  God  is  our  Father,  for  ho  supplies  our  bodily  wants. 
Matthew  vi.  31,  32.     Isaiah  IviiL  1 L     Psalm  civ.  28. 

3.  God  is  our  Father,  for  he  helps  us  in  the  time  of  trouUe. 

Psalm  cvii.  6.      Jonah  ii.  2.      Psalm  xxx.  2. 

4.  God  is  our  Father,  for  he  bids  us  trust  in  him. 

1  Peter  v.  7.     Hebrews  xiii.  5.    2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
d.  God  is  our  Father :  He  shews  his  pity  and  spares  us. 
James  V.  1 1.       Rom.  ix.  16.      Jonah  iv.  1 1. 

6.  God  promises  to  be  a  Father  to  all  that  trust  in  him. 

Psahn  v.  1 1 .         Psalm  xxxvii.  3. 

7.  God  gave  us  power  to  become  his  sons  if  we  believe  on 

his  Son. 

John  i.  12.    Rom.  viii.  17.    1  John  iii.  1. 


Give  reasons  why  we  should  not  frequent  the  public-house  ? 

1 .  Because  we  con  get  no  good  there. 

Luke  xi.  4. 

2.  Because  we  should  not  go  into  bad  company. 
Psalm  i.  1.        1  Thess.  v.  22.        Proverbs  i.  10. 

3.  Because  we  should  not  set  a  bad  example. 

Luke  xvi.  28.        James  iv.  17.        Psalm  cxl.  11. 

4.  Because  we  con  employ  our  time  better. 

Ephes.  V.  15,  16.       Titus  ii.  11,  12.       2  John  xL  11. 
Psalm  xc.  12. 

5.  Because  we  shall  have  to  render  a  strict  account  of  our 

lives  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Luke  xvi.  2.    Proverbs  xxix.  1.    Eccles.  iii.  16^  17. 
G.  Because  we  should  not  encourage  drunkenness,  foUy,  and 

vice. 

1  Cor.  vii.  31.    Pbolm  ix.  17.    Proverbs  iv.  11,  15. 
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W.  II.,  35,  Reg.  No.  637.-— Couvioted  of  felony  about  five 
mouUis  siuce,  nod  had  been  three  times  previously  convicted. 
His  mental  improvement  has  been  surprising,  and  his  general 
oondact  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  reformation. 

Give  reasons  why  we  should  always  speak  the  truth  ? 

1.  Because  it  is  the  express  command  of  God. 

JL  XX  16.  Numb.  xxx.  2.         Matt  xix.  18. 

^ —  xxiii.  I .  Deut  v.  20.  Rom.  xiii.  9. 

Lev.  xix.  II.  Eph.  iv.  25 

2.  Because  lying  and  hypocrisy  is  certain  to  draw  down  upon 

us  the  anger  and  judgments  of  God. 

2  Kings     22, 27.  Ps.  ix.  17.  Acts  v.  5,  10. 

Job  viii.  13.  —  xi.  7.  Rom.  i.  18. 

—  XV.  34,  35.  —  xii.  3.  2  Thoss.  ii.  9,  12. 
Pi.     6.  —  xxxi.  20.  Rev.  xxi.  8. 

3.  Because  however  wc  may  succeed  in  deceiving  our  fellow 

men  by  lying,  wc  cannot  deceive  God. 

Gen.  iv.  9,  10.  Ps.  xliv.  21.        Luke  viii.  17. 

Numb.  xxxiL  23.        —  cxxxix.  3.      1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
Jo»b.  vii.  II,  18.        Acts  V.  4,  9.        Gal.  vi.  7. 
2  Kings  V.  22,  26. 

4.  Because  those  who  arc  careful  to  speak  the  truth  are 

promised  the  enjoyment  of  God's  favour. 
Ps.  vii.  II.  Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4.        Ps.  xxxiv.  12,  13. 

—  XV.  1,  3.  —  xxxii.  2.  —  xl.  5. 

5.  As  lying  is  one  of  the  principal  weapons  wherewith  the 
devil  seeks  to  destroy  men  s  souls,  we  must  be  watchful  and 
pray  for  God's  grace  to  enable  us  to  resist  temptation. 

Ps.  xvii.  5.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  Eph.  vi.  18. 

—  XX.  9.  Mark  xiv.  38-  Col.  iv.  2. 

—  n  10,  12.  Luke  xi.  4.  1  TLcss.  v.  17. 

—  cxli  3.  —    xxii.  -10. 
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G.  B.,  30,  Reg.  No.  38d.^A  couvicted  felon,  who  had  been 
iu  another  prison  for  a  similar  ofienoe.  When  committed 
appeared  hardened  and  very  unpromising,  but  now  shews 
decided  improvement  of  disposition  and  character.  Has  been 
in  prison  nine  mouths,  and  has  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  as  far  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

Why  should  I  obey  the  4th  Commandment  ? 

I.  Because  God  Himself  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and 
made  it  holy,  and  God  has  been  pleased  to  set  the  same 
apart  for  rest  and  for  holy  purposes,  that  men  might  draw 
nigh  unto  Him  and  be  able  to  work  out  their  salvation. 

Exod.  XX.  8,  1 1.         Deut  v.  12,  16.        Gen.  iL  2,  3. 
Prov.  xxiii.  3,  30,  32.  Jerem.  xvii.  21,  24. 

And  because  God  hath  provided  on  the  Sabbath  day  these 
means  of  grace,  which,  if  diligently  attended  to,  will  induce 
men  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  and  become 
wise  unto  salvation,  and  prepare  them  for  His  presence  in 
Heaven. 

Ps.  c.  1,  4.         Ps.  xHi.  12,  13.  Heb.  ii.  3. 

Heb.  iv.  1,  9, 16.  — xxxvii.  23, 24, 30, 32.  Matt  xviii.  20. 
Ps.  xxiv.  5,  6.      —1.  23  Ps.  xcv.  6,  7. 

—  cxi.  8,  10.      — ciii.  17,  18.  —  xcii.  12, 13. 


The  writer  of  the  following  exercise  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  and  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  when  committed,  on  a  second  charge  of  felony.  He 
had  been  in  prison  about  six  months  before  the  date  of  this. 

Why  should  I  obey  the  dth  Commandment  ? 

1.  Because  it  is  God  s  holy  word,  we  find  it  in  Exod.  xx. 
\6  ;  Lev.  xix.  11,  13  ;  Deut.  v.  19 ;  Matt.  xix.  18 ;  Mark  x. 

19    Rom.  xiii.  9. 
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2.  Because  God  has  threatened  panishment  m  this  worid» 
tnd  everlasting  punishment  in  the  world  to  come,  to  those 
that  keep  not  His  holy  commandments. 

Lent.  xxvi.  16  to  39.    Ps.  xi.  6*         Rom.  i.  18. 

I  Kings  xiii.  24.  Matt.  xxv.  41.  1  Cor.  vL  9,  10. 

Prov.  xi.  6.  GaL  iii.  10.      Heb.  xii.  25  &  29. 

—  xxii.  22,  23.         John  xv.  6.      2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
Isaiah  i.  28. 

3.  Because  it  was  promised  at  my  Baptism  that  I  should  keep 

God*s  holy  will  and  Commandments. 

4.  Because  God  hath  promised  mercy  and  eternal  life  to  those 

that  love  Him  and  keep  His  Commandments. 
Ex.  XX.  6.  Ezek.  xviii.  9.  Matt  xix.  17. 

Deut.  xi.  27.  —    xxxiii.  15,  16.      John  xiv.  21. 

5.  Because  it  will  keep  me  from  the  disgrace  that  I  am  now 
in,  and  from  injuring  my  neighbour,  and  I  shall  not  fear  what 
mm  can  do  unto  me. 

Ps.  cxviii.  6.  Luke  xii.  4,  5. 

So  therefore  I  will  pray  to  God  to  forgive  me  what  is  past, 
ind  to  give  mc  power  to  keep  His  holy  word  and  Command- 
ments fur  the  time  to  come,  as  I  can  do  nothing  without  the 
belp  of  Almighty  God. 

Isa-  i.  18,  19.         Matt.  xi.  29.  Eph.  ii.  8. 

-  Iv.  6,  7.  John  vi.  37.  Heb.  vi.  17,  20. 

Ezek.  xviiL  27, 28.  Rom.  ii.  10, 1 1.        Matt.  vii.  7,  8. 

James  iv.  1,  8. 
J.  L.,  August  18,  1845. 

This  criminal  has  been  discharged  about  two  months,  and 
the  accounts  I  have  received  of  him  have  been  satisfactory. 


H.  W.,  26,  Reg.  No.  530.— Committed  six  months  since 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  having  been  three 
times  previously  in  gaol,  and  of  a  character  so  base  as  to  have 
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been  diaeardcd  bj  his  own  relatkms.  Daring  the  Unt  three 
months  ho  has  been  the  subject  of  intmise  sorrow,  snd  I 
disooTcr  msnj  pleasuig  signs  of  stneere  repentance. 

Why  should  I  obey  the  8th  Commandment  ? 

1.  Bccanse  it  is  part  of  God*s  most  holj  hiws. 

Exod.  XX.  15.         Exod.  xxi.  16.         Exod.  zxii.  I,  4. 
Lievit.  tL  4, 5.        Lievit  xix.  1 1,  13.    I>eat.  19. 
John  x.  10.  Rom.  xiL  17.  Rom.  xiii.  9. 

Ephcs.  iv.  28. 

2.  And  Almighty  God  has  promised  a  blessing  to  all  that 

keep  and  do  his  holy  Commandments. 

liCvit  xviii.  5.  Lcvit  xxv.  18  to  21.  Lcvit.  xxvL  3,  13. 
Deut.  nil  1,  2.  Dout.  vi.  24,  25.  Dout.  v.  32,  3,  10. 
 iv.  1.         Mark  x.  19. 

3.  And  ho  is  a  jealous  God,  and  ho  will  surely  curse  all  who 
do  not  keep  and  do  his  holy  will  and  commandments. 

Exod.  XX.  5.       Num.  xxv.  3.       Lcvit  xxvi.  14  to  40. 
Lcvit  xix.  37.     Dout.  viii.  20.       Dout  vi.  15. 
Dout.  V.  9.   iv.  24. 

4.  And  the  love  of  God  toward  us  ought  to  constrain  us  to 
keep  and  do  His  holy  will  and  Commandments,  as  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins. 

Matt  xvi.  21.  Matt  xxvi.  28.  Luke  ix.  22. 

Luke  xxi  v.  46,  47.  John  iii.  16.  John  x.  17. 

John  L  29  Acts  iii.  26.  Rom.  iv.  25. 

Rom.  viii  32.  1  Cor.  xv.  3.  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

Hob.  ii.  9  Hob.  vii.  27. 

5.  And  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ofTored  himself  without 

spot  for  our  offences,  that  we  may  serve  God. 
Heb.  ix.  14,24,5.  Heb.  x.  10. 

6.  And  Almighty  God  is  my  Creator,  from  Him  I  derive  my 
being,  this  ought  to  constrain  me  to  obey  Him. 

CJen.  i.  27.       Gen.  ii.  7.       Gen.  ix  6.       Isaiah  xlv.  12. 
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7.  And  likewise  I  promised  by  my  sureties  at  my  Baptism  to 
1  enounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  to  keep  and  do 
(jod*s  holy  will  and  Commandments,  which  by  God*s 
grace  I  am  now  bound  to  perform. 


Written  by  T.  N.  Reg.  No.  311,  whose  character  I  have 
described  Vol.  i.  p.  265. 

Why  should  I  obey  the  Fourth  CDmmandmcnt  ? 

1.  Because  it  is  God*s  law. 

Ex.  XX.  8.  Levit.  xi.  30.  Deut.  viii.  2. 

—  xvL  28.  —   xxvi  2 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  set  apart  a  seventh  portion  of  our 

time  for  a  season  of  rest 

Ex.  xvi.  29,  30.       Levit.  xxiii.  3.       Luke  xziii.  56. 
—  xxiii.  3.  Jer.  xvii.  21. 

3.  Because  the  love  of  God  should  constrain  us  to  keep 

His  Commandments. 
Johniii.  16.     Rom.  v.  8.     Rom.  xii.  1.     John  ziv.  15. 

And  if  we  keep  them  there  is  great  reward. 
Ps.  xix.  11.  Rev.  xxii.  14.  1  Cor.  u.  9. 

We  should  think  of  the  vow  which  we  made  in  our  baptism. 
Matt  xxviii.  19,  20.  John  iiL  5.  Rom.  vi.  2,  12.  Titus  ii.  12. 
Not  seeking  our  own  sinful  pleasure. — Isa.  Iviii.  13. 
Because  this  sin  of  itself  is  enough  to  bring  the  wrath  of 
God  and  destruction  upon  the  soul. 
Ezek.  XX.  13.  Rom.  i.  18.  Ex  xxxi.  13,  14.  Numb.  xv.  32,  35. 
Ood  has  given  us  this  day  to  read  and  search  the  Scriptures. 
Hun.  iv.  13.    John  vi.  39.    Acts  xvii.  11.    Jer.  xxix.  13. 
Ps.  cvii.  43. 

•^dthos  to  become  wise  unto  salvation. — 2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16. 
And  to  go  to  the  house  of  God,  humbly  confessing  our 
sins. 

Barnes  iv.  10.  Luke  xviii.  13.  Prov.  xxviii.  13.  1  John  i.  8, 9. 
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And  to  hear  Ilis  moat  holj  word. 

Acu  ziii.  44.  Luke  zL  28. 

And  to  praise  His  most  faolj  name. — Ps.  zcv.  c.  xcii.  I. 
Workin[7  ont  oar  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling 

Phil.  ii.  12.         Lake  zziii.  40.  Ps.  cxi.  10. 

And  so  to  prepare  for  an  entrance  into  heaven,  and  ibr  thtt 
rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 
2  PcUr  i.  1 1.  Isa.  Ivi.  2,  5.  Heb.  iv.  9. 

T.  N.,  Oct  5,  1845. 

I  hare  never  met  with  a  less  promising  character  than  (be 
writer  of  the  two  following  exercises  appeared  when  committed. 
He  had  been  a  most  depraved  and  abandoned  profligate ;  of 
a  temper  so  violent  and  savage,  that  for  some  time  I  visited 
his  cell  with  relactance.  He  was  imprisoned  for  six  Tnonths 
for  threatening  to  marder  a  relieving  officer,  and  had  been 
previously  in  gaol  twice ;  once  for  a  similar  offence,  and  again 
for  deserting  his  family.  To  such  a  criminal  the  seclusion  of 
his  cell  was  a  punishment  most  severely  felt,  but  most  cor- 
rective. He  was  ere  long  subdued,  and  by  degrees  became 
tractable,  contrite,  and  so  thankful  for  instruction,  that  to 
impart  it  became  a  duty  as  pleasant  as  the  attempt  to  do  so 
had  before  been  painfuL  Scarcely  could  a  greater  contrast 
be  imagined  than  was  presented  in  the  disposition  and  eon- 
duct  of  this  offender  after  a  few  months  confinement  Since 
liis  discbarge,  although  he  has  been  in  much  distress,  and 
exposed  to  powerful  temptations,  his  conduct  has  been  most 
exemplar}'.  His  wife,  who,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  sufferer 
through  his  former  vices,  recently  told  me,  (I  use  her  own 
expression),  '*  the  change  seems  as  great  to  me  as  though 
the  world  was  turned  upside  down."  The  person  who  has  siiiee 
employed  him  also  gives  him  a  most  satisfactory  character. 

The  first  of  these  exercises  was  given  with  a  view  to  duvet 
his  thoughts  towards  a  sin  to  which  he  had  been  especially 
ndilictod.  The  latter  was  entirely  the  suggestion  of  his  ovn 
mind,  and  was  written  on  the  day  before  his  discharge. 
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Give  some  adyioe  to  a  drankard,  supported  by  texts  of 
Scripture. 
Dmnkards^we  shall  find  it  true. 
Isaiah     22.  Isaiah  i.  28. 

Then  who  hath  woe,  and  who  hath  sorrow  ? — The  drunkard. 
Prov.  xxiii.  29,  30.    Hosea  iv.  1 1,  18.    Frov,  xx.  1- 
For  what  is  it  that  Joel  tells  the  man  ? — Joel  i.  5. 
Hear  what  God  says  to  the  drunkard,  and  be  wise. 
Habak.  ii.  15.   Nahum  i.  10.    Prov.  iv.  17,  &  xxi.  17. 
The  more  a  drunkard  drinks,  the  more  he  wants. 
Haggai  i.  6.    Isaiah  xxiv.  7, 9,  11.    Isaiah  Ivi.  12. 

"Be not  deceived :  €rod  is  not  mocked."   Then  mind  what 
you  do. 
Galat  vi.  7,  8.         Dan.  y. 
What  is  it  that  the  drunkard  has  f 
Galat  y .  2 1 .         Proverbs  xxiii.  3 1 , 33. 

Come  be  a  drunkard  no  longer,  and  hear  what  God  will  do 
for  you. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  they  advise  us  to  be  sober. 
1  Thess.  V.  6,  7,  8.  1  Peter  iv.  7.  1  Peter  v.  8. 

Titus  ii.  2,  4. 

Drunkards,  you  will  surely  bo  punished,  if  you  don*t  leave 
off  your  ways. 

SThess.  i  9.  Rev.  xiv.  10.  Deut  xxxii.  32, 33.  1  Tim.  iii.  3. 
Then,  to  finish,  see  1  John  i.  9.    CoL  ii.  21. 

Adriee  from  a  prisoner  who  has  left  this  cell  to  the  nexc 
that  do  come  in. 
Pha.ii.  14.         Heb.  xiii.  17. 

Search  the  Scripture,  which  is  able  to  make  you  wise  unto 
salvation. 

2.  Tim.  iii.  15.  Heb.  vii.  25. 

Because  you  must  pray  to  be  delivered  from  temptations. 

1  Cor.  X.  13.  Prov.  xx.  22.          James  i.  13. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Be  wise,  and  yoa  will  see  that  the  Comnunidiiieatis  altmp, 
and  the  law  is  a  light. 
Prov.  tL  23.  Ps.  cxix.  105.  Ezra.  viL  26. 

Because  you  most  depart  from  yoor  evil  ways. 
Ps.  xzxvii.  27,  28.        Ex.  xxiii.  2.        Prov.  xxiy.  20. 
And  yoa  mnst  not  let  any  malice  remain  in  your  heart 
Lake  ri.  27,  28,  Ex.  xxii.  28.  Eph.  iy.  SI. 

Becaase  yoa  mast  cast  away  from  yoa  all  your  transgressions. 

Ezek.  xviii.  31,  32.       Isaiah  Iv.  7.       Prov.  xxviii.  13. 
There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  to  man,  but  the  end  ii 

death. 

Pro7.  xvi.  25.  Rom.  viii.  13. 

But  you  take  advice,  and  say — "Evening  and  morning  and 
at  noon  will  I  pray;"  and  do  so. 
Ps  Iv.  17.  Ps.  Ii.  10.  Ps.  XX.  1. 

For  you  will  find  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 
Rom.  vi.  23. 

Then  pray  for  that  godly  sorrow,  and  prevent  that  sentenee 
as  will  be  to  the  wicked. 
2  Cor.  vii.  10.  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

I  remain  your  soal*s  well-wisher. 

The  Latb  Prisovek. 


The  following  answers  were  given  by  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trials,  in  reply  to  the  question — Whether  they  would 
desire  to  remain  alone  or  to  be  placed  in  a  ward  with  others? 
lliey  were  taken  down  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  precise 
words  of  the  respondents: — 

W.  W.,  Reg.  No.  279.-^  ' The  first  fortnight,"  says  a 
prisoner  committed  for  sheep  stealing,  ^' I  was  very'unkid' 
till  I  began  to  learn  to  read,  but  if  I  had  my  choice  to-dff|r, 
I  should  much  rather  be  alone;  and  I  thank  God  I  have 
been  kept  by  myself  since  I  came  to  prison.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  but  that  I  should  sometimes  have  liked  to  have  had 
another  to  speak  to,  but  I  would  rather  be  alone  than  with 
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flve  or  six  more,  and  would  rather  bo  alone  altogether,  than 
have  one  with  me,  unless  I  could  choose  who  it  should  be.  I 
bow  that  when  I  came  I  was  most  ignorant,  and  a  very  wicked 
maa;  I  knew  nothing  about  what  was  good;  I  don't  mean 
that  I  ever  stole  anything  before,  but  I  used  to  drink  and 
break  the  Sabbath,  and  lived  as  though  there  was  no  God, 
no  heaven,  nor  hell,  or  either,  and  1  am  sure  I  should  have 
been  damned  if  1  had  gone  on  so.  I  bless  God  for  what  I 
baTo  learn  ,  I  could  not  have  done  so  if  five  or  six  had  been 
whh  me,  and  I  could  not  have  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  me 
then  as  I  have  done;  and  if  I  had  shed  tears  then  as  I  do 
now,  they  would  have  made  game  of  me.  I  often  think  what 
a  blessing  it  will  be  for  my  poor  children  that  I  have  been 
broQght  here,  if  I  should  ever  be  at  liberty  again,  and  I  wish 
I  had  been  brought  here  twenty  years  ago  for  their  sake." 

This  criminal  has  been  nearly  twelve  months  in  prison. 
He  has  given  much  evidence  of  sincere  repentance.  His 
omdiict  has  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  induce  me  to  admit  him 
to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  has  learnt  to 
^  and  write,  and  can  now  repeat  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
ttd  St  John,  besides  several  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament 


T.  N.,  Reg.  No.  31  i.— A  boy  17  years  of  age,  whose  father 
bad  been  several  times  in  prison.  Whilst  drinking  at  a  beer- 
house, which  he  often  frequented,  he  proposed  (to  No.  312) 
to  eommit  the  burglary  for  which  he  was  apprehended.  The 
abore  question  being  put  to  him  shortly  after  his  committal, 
be  replied^  "I  should  rather  be  amongst  others— time  would 
pass  quicker — and  if  they  were  bad,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
•bould  be."  Subsequently  before  his  trial  this  boy  gave  evi- 
nce of  contrition ;  he  then  expressed  his  thankfulness  for 
having  been  kept  alone,  giving  as  his  reason — that  he  had 
and  learnt  much  of  his  Bible,  which  he  could  not  have 
done  if  in  bad  company.  He- confessed  his  guilt  when 
•'wigned,  and  his  behaviour  since  has  been  praiseworthy. 

I2 


'.if  ^  '-^i  mrvrtl-Jii*-  Tiitizi  ommmiiteil,  ten  months' 

-.ii  .  imi    o  Tniis.  mil  i:jui  repeat  ereiy 

"              ^.  ^. .  :  i— Tjo  Mmnonioa  of  the  fjnner 

ii:..  -i   ii>  .'*:ucu!xiiinc    Facfaier  honest 

a:..   Ts^v  i^l'..  .  ■.-  li  ^1^:1111'^  vuise   ulvice  he  often  re- 

•f  a^  rt  "^v  su.^TTi-io^  i  iia  laiir.  icii  shewed neli 

:  -       •  -  u  u:-.r        r  mininaL    *!  jm  Terr  glad 

li..-,  »i  .  •  ■ii.  •tH-^iiss-  I  iin.  v  ili.u  I  should  haw 
c  i;*.        -       • «...  :   »•  ■.>v    i  n*  ami  nuc  '^etfiL    I  am  very 

iisM..               *  %v      .j^rr  it^r**  .:i            and  I  wish  to 

:;l     ^-  i..*  *   i-^tu  i  ^"imL  it-.u.  md  I  hope  I  re- 

•v«!i  a:  .  '•"r».>   •.  ^  .i.  iuu  "  im  siTi  [  iiiml  ilwijs  be  thank- 

■:.  ■  .i...:.       >i  s«fci>4U4:'..  r-.  ■.'  miU£i:;«ed  to  memoir 
^»f--fc4    ...i'-       .     .     i*i     «-iuaii*iir.  tuii  -iii?  whole  of  the 


■.  V.        .  ».  V.  i-^.^^ — \  m  si  juriieiieJ  and  de- 

•if\  ■  V4   ^\t'u.\  ^.  ,  'i;itt:aiu^  AC  zi^xhc  with  a  gon* 

^    'v    ^  :  1    .  '1-^     :>        •!  m  i-^  ^itiiksaiL::  ihonish  I 
■:. -  x   :>  ■.  '.i  -  -r  lu- -        i-i:r:«f.    I  never  le«nit 
V   ik.ii  I  I  "til  :t  M'x  11  *i '.1 1*  i>  ~  III"'?  ii.'ce  ^Iiis  sime." 
'  'j.x        ,1...  «        -  njc  rsjceoi  the  Lord's 

».i  ix  .i:^;!  u  •  ii:  .  >?ni  iiui  Tiis -ua!iL'ic;cr.    He leamt 
xv>tif,»  «\'fti;x  >i    M  |t  v,-«-|!irxr^.  uiit  tui^^rrLrTr^Ie  as  he  at 
...vii,   •  I  ^  iiiu'  'r/nur  liesintf  his  trial. 


'  i.ii  vv.:*  ^T,.vi  iiiw  iiu£  L -vatf  :i«.c  jcc  with  any 
.:hs;  y.i,>':.vi'»  n-K*!  '  .'.iiiiu  u.  ■.  jiivi*  Iimrs;  a  cvcd  deal 
VI      *  .1  ..  '.    i.i  .i  '  -..iviini  ii.Tiin*£i;d     i  I  bid  not 
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beea  alone.  If  I  had  my  choice  to  be  alone  or  in  company 
iiere,  I  might  peihaps  say  'with  others/  but  when  my  time  was 
op,  I  am  sare  I  should  be  sorry  for  it  Indeed,  I  think  apon 
leoood  thoaghts  I  should  say  'alone/  for  I  can  see  it  would  be 
best  for  me." 

This  criminal  was  confined  five  months  before  his  trial,  and 
ooe  month  after  conviction.  During  this  time  his  conduct 
WIS  good,  and  he  committed  to  memory  the  four  Gospels,  the 
^ttstle  to  the  Romans,  and  several  chapters  of  the  Old 
Testament 

J.  F.,  aged  20,  Reg.  No.  133.^The  companion  of  the 
Jormer;  a  hardened  profligate.  '*  I  should  like  to  be  with 
others  because  the  time  would  pass  quicker,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  I  was  not  put  with  them  at  first,  because 
perhaps  I  should  have  become  more  wicked;  and  I  don*t 
tlunk  I  should  have  learnt  to  read,  what  I  mean,  I  don't 
tlunk  I  should  have  looked  after  that  so  much  ;  so  that  I  am 
fjiid  now  that  I  was  put  by  myself  at  first,  and  I  dun*t  so 
much  mind  it  now  I  am  got  used  to  it'* 

The  profligacy  of  this  criminal  had  apparently  enfeebled 
bis  mental  powers,  he  however  learut  to  read  and  shewed 
•igns  of  repentance. 


J.  Y.,  aged  29,  Reg.  No.  367.— Charged  with  stealing  £80 
from  a  dwelling-house. — Had  been  twice  before  in  prison, 
l«t  could  neither  read  nor  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  when 
Mumtted  on  this  charge.  "  I  am  very  Ihankful  for  having 
Iwen  kept  alone  since  I  was  committed  ;  I  was  leading  a  bad 
lile«  and  this  has  brought  me  to  my  senses,  so  that  if  I  get 
oat  of  my  trouble,  it  will  have  done  me  more  good  than  if 
ioy  body  had  given  me  £  100.  I  would  rather  be  alone 
Mre  my  trial  if  I  had  my  choice  ;  I  can  learn  to  read  and 
^Unk  about  what  is  right,  aud  I  have  done  so  more  during 
Ac  month  I  have  now  been  in  prison,  than  I  should  have 
in  12  months,  if  I  had  been  in  a  ward,  like  I  was  before. 
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Moti  mem  fei  woru  inslead  of  better  when  put  in  gaol  loyther, 
fjr  trhat  tricked  it  ess  one  don't  know  another  teaches.'* 

Loanit  to  reaJ,  aud  shewed  maoh  proper  feeling  daring 
•II  imprisouDieut  of  about  three  months  before  trial,  when 
bo  was  acquitted. 


T.  P..  agoJ  25.  Reg.  No.  dG^.-^Coinmitted  with  No.  367.- 
An  i^silor  at  a  public-house.  Very  intelligent,  but  hardenedi 
dopravcd.  and  of  mi>st  dissolute  habits.  Had  been  font  tinet 
;*r/nV«><*%  in  prison.  I  should  like  to  be  with  compaur/tif 
QKW  pK^asaiit,  to  be  sure  not  for  the  good  one  gets,  for  'tii 
^or^k'  oflcn  that  one  or  another  is  talking  about  what  is  notfi 

ht  intrd^  A  man  can  improve  his  mind  more  by  himRelf^ 
ho  rvi!oci&  aii  J  gets  more  good  by  himself/' 

1\  v.,  35.  lU-g.  No.  368  —  Committed  to  give  evidence, 
«^i\^VorT  iutolligi^nt,  but  of  dissolute  habits,  and  had  been 
r*r  !:n/s  impris^yned  for  poaching.  "  My  inclinatiou,  lik© 
I  think  of  every  other  man,  would  lead  me  to  wish  to  be 
lu  soviet} .  and  1  should  like  sometimes  to  be  with  others  now. 
1^1  M  thir.iT^.  1  think  for  a  man  to  be  always  alone  would  be 
nu^s^t  drx^adiul.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  'Us  a  very  good 
thu:i;  (k^t  tue  thit  1  have  l^n  alone,  and  irA^ii  I  get  out  I 
9^%>A*i  «/i««*a  a^va  mg  knees  and  thank  God  for  havi»§ 

y  ^^tt/l:  tr^'^mbU^  li'hen  in  compang  a  man  doesni 
t\.%l  w  .:\vf  trkcn  aione.  Most  of  mg  past  wickedness  I 
9^\o%i^i  i^w  into  mg  mind,  and  I  hat>e  thought  upat 

/.  .<|.        jv¥N  ivrjf  s^^rrg  for  il." 


ii.  U,^       R*>i:.  No.  35>>.— Charged  with  felony;  had  pre- 

Ihm^u  c\nitin<:d  in    prison  12  months,  and  was 

bi\»ua;ht  fr\nii  thence  to  this  gaol. — I  would  rather,  vciy 
luueh  ttttWr*  Iv  akuse  than  with  others.  I  was  in  — 
k;.iol  !&x*\eu  wtvi:!^  Wf\^rv  trial,  and  it  was  horrid  to  hear  tbo 
.h^v  vmiM  v'f  thi  piis<*nej>  «   and  if  a  man  was  dispocicd  to 
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Kid,  or  think  about  what  was  good^  he  could  rcrj  seldom  do 
to.  If  I  were  to  have  my  choice  to-day  about  bemg  alone 
or  in  company,  I  would  veiy  much  prefer  being  alone  in  my 
eell ;  whilst  I  was  with  others  I  certainly  liked  that  very  well, 
because  I  did  not  know  the  difference  ;  I  did*nt  feel  that  eyil, 
or  know  the  good  of  being  alone.  I  think  that  if  I  had  been 
asked  when  I  came  in,  I  should  have  wished  to  be  alone, 
because  there  was  not  only  a  great  deal  of  what  was  most 
wicked,  but  so  much  of  ill-will  amongst  prisoners  ;*  but  I  am 
sore  that  now  I  very  greatly  prefer  being  alone.  If  a  man 
had  any  desire  for  what  was  right  he  was  only  laughed  at, 
and  it  was  shocking  to  think  how  men  corrupt  one  another.  I 
remember  particularly  a  boy  about  16  years*  old  being  with  us 
about  six  weeks  before  trial  for  killmg  a  duck  with  a  stone, 
which  he  afterwards  took  away  and  hid,  because  he  was  afraid 
<^  its  being  seen.  The  boy  was  m  steady  well-behaved  leul,  and 
never  swore  for  about  a  fortnight  after  coming  ;  but  before  his 
trial  he  used  to  surprise  us  by  the  way  in  which  he  swore  and 
told  lies,  and  seemed  one  of  the  worst  amongst  us" 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  12  months* 
imprisonment  His  conduct  has  been  very  pleasing.  Ho 
continues  to  speak  with  much  thankfulness  of  the  provision 
made  for  his  mental  and  moral  improvement.  He  has  re- 
peated portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  pitiable  victim  of  prison  con- 
tamination referred  to,  has  become  an  abandoned  profligate ; 

-  *  A  BoM— MP  from  m  dufant  ooanty  in  which  an  effort  it  made  to  introdaca  the 
Separate  Sjaten  of  prison  discipline,  Tisited  our  gaol  this  day  (Oct.  S8)  and  hearing 
fraai  Una  criminal  and  others  some  description  of  the  horrible  and  fiend-like  dispo- 
litioos  and  practices  which  prerailed  amongst  associated  prisoners,  he  ohserTed  to 
■s— "It  roBCiBLT  BBMiNDa mb  or ubll,  wubrc  all  abb  tilb.amdall sbbkto 

atATIVT  THBM8ELVB8  BT  TOBMBNTIMO  THBIB  rgLLOWS."     HoW  just  the  COm- 

pirison,  and  how  truly  shocking  to  humanity  that  any  man  on  earth,  howcTer 
failty,  and  much  mora  that  any  man  whose  innocence  is  presumed,  sliould  be 
Mljeeted  to  the  companionship  of  those  ezcluHively,  who  ate  "  foolish,  disobedienl' 
'eceifed,  serving  divers  lusts,  livmg  in  envy,  hateful  and  bating  oni>  another. ' 
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ho  has  been  rc-cummitted  to  this  gaol  within  the  last  month, 
and  at  present  gives  little  hope  of  being  reclaimed. 

G.  H.,  31,  Reg.  No.  391.— Charged  with  felonj  and  had 
been  fovrTimet  previously  in  prison.  ///«  father  irmmporUd 
for  sheep  stealing,  "  I  should  like  to  be  with  other  prisonerst 
because  I  now  fret  so  much  about  my  wife  and  children,  and 
company  would  put  the  thoughts  of  them  out  of  my  mind,  bat 
I  do  think  'tis  best  for  myself  to  be  alone,  for  I  pray  to  God 
now  to  forgive  my  sins  more  than  I  did  before,  or  should  do 
now  if  many  were  yaih  me." 

This  most  unpromising  criminal  was  the  subject  of  much 
remorse,  and  gave  some  hope  of  improvement  towards  the 
close  of  his  imprisonment   He  was  acquitted  at  his  triaL 


R.  W.,  31,  Reg.  No.  404.-.Chargod  with  felony.— An 
habitual  drunkard*  and  most  vicious  character. — If  I  had  been 
asked  when  I  came  in,  whether  I  would  wish  to  be  put  with 
others  or  be  alone,  I  should  have  said  to  be  with  others  \ 
but  if  you  ask  me  what  I  wish  now  ?  I  say  I  should  mmch 
rather  be  alone  all  the  rest  of  my  time  in  prison.  I  can  read 
and  do  what  I  like,  and  nobody  interrupts  me ;  and  I  think 
'tis  a  good  thing  that  I  have  been  alone ;  I  hare  thought  a 
good  deal  about  my  sin  in  drinking  so  much,  and  I  have  de- 
termined against  it  for  the  time  to  come  ;  and  if  it  was  only 
that  one  good  had  come  of  it  I  should  be  glad  that  I  had  been 
so  much  by  myself." 

This  man  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  years*  im- 
prisonment. His  general  conduct  has  been  good.  He  could 
road  and  vmtc  when  committed.  Has  learnt  considciable 
portions  of  Holy  Scripture. 

I.  H.,  30,  Reg.  No.  409.— Charged  with  felony.— Had  been 
hcforc  in  prisou  for  a  similar  crime. — "  As  I  can't  be  with  my 
wile  and  family  1  should  sooucrbc  alone.  There  is  no  good  to  be 
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got  by  being  with  others  in  a  gaol ;  they  ouly  entice  one  into 
further  wickedness ;  /  am  learning  to  read  now,  but  I  am  sure 
I  didn't  learn  any  good  be/ore" 

This  criminal  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment ;  during  which  time  he  learnt  to  read,  &c.,  and  gave 
much  hope  of  reformation.  I  have  visited  his  home  since  his 
discharge,  and  found  that  he  was  industrious  and  sober.  The 
gratitude  expressed  by  his  wife  for  the  change  ciTected  has 
been  most  pleasing. 


W.  B.,  28,  Reg.  No.  429.— Charged  with  felony,  haviog 
been  three  timet  before  convicted,  his  father  had  been  con- 
victed of  felony.  Of  most  dissolute  and  depraved  habits.  I 
should  like  to  be  with  others,  because  the  time  would  not 
hang  so  heavily  ;  we  could  amuse  one  another,  though  to  bo 
sure  we  oould  not  read  much.  I  have  learnt  more  in  one 
week  than  all  the  time  I  was  in  prison  before,  and  I  do  think 
'tis  better  for  a  man's  soul  to  be  alone." 

This  criminal  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  14  years.  During  his  imprisonment  of  three  mouths  he 
shewed  many  pleasing  signs  of  contrition. 


G.  A.,  17,  Reg.  No.  457. — Parents  very  respectable  agricul- 
tural labourers ;  charged  with  stealing  a  watch,  llie  theft; 
was  evidently  committed  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the 
ardcle  being  exposed  and  the  temptation  irresistible.  The 
culprit  never  attempted  to  conceal  his  guilt.  "  I  think  'tis  a 
good  deal  best  for  me  to  be  by  myself,  I  can  read  and  attend 
to  things  better  than  as  though  I  was  with  others.  Amongst 
wicked  men  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  wicked  talking,  and 
if  I  may  be  alone  whilst  in  the  prison  1  wish  to  be.  /  have 
been  quite  enough  in  bad  company,  and  that  has  brought  me 
where  I  am,  so  I  don't  want  to  be  with  that  any  more" 

I  have  received  most  gratifying  accounts  of  the  good  con- 
duct of  this  criminal  since  his  discharge. 
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F.  Reg.  Na  461.— Charged  with  felony.  Had 

bera  prrnoQslT  cvniieced  of  a  ooiilar  offence,  and  had  been 
liberated  ozilj  three  weeks.  **Thiimgh  the  first  week  it  was 
loneij.  bat  wrkrm  I  i^ok  tm  rmdimf  I  didn't  aomach  mind  being 
bj  mrself.  I  am  qmte  sure  'tb  a  good  deal  better  for  me,  / 
temru  mmtlkimf  ww,  hmi  whem  m  Mine  Mogelker  in 
gmol  I  lemmi  a^rr  wtckedueu  in  ikou  l&fet  —lilr  than  in  M 
my  life  UsidtsJ"  This  prisoner  eonld  read  and  write  when 
committed,  and  was  generally  intelligent,  jet  ignorant  of  re- 
ligious tmths  and  coold  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Daring 
a  short  imprisonment  he  committed  to  memory  two  of  the 
gospols,  and  other  pordons  of  Holy  Scriptore,  and  shewed 
mach  proper  feeling. 


I  might  add  to  these  the  replies  of  many  other  prisoners 
who  desired  to  be  in  custody  alone,  and  who  gave  reasons 
similar  tn  those  described,  bat  I  presume  that  the  foregoing 
must  be  sufficiently  conclusive.  I  have  felt  it  right  to  giro 
the  answer  at  length  of  CTery  criminal  who  objected  to  sepa- 
rate confinement,  and  it  will  be  obsenred  that  these  were 
offenders  of  the  most  vicious  class.  Truly  to  have  associated 
such  with  those  who  preferred  separation  would  have  been 
inflicting  an  injury  on  the  latter  beyond  all  human 
compensation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  REPORTS  FROM  BERKSHIRE  PRISOK. — ATTEN- 
TION OF  MANT  ATTRACTED. — CHARACTER  OF  SUBORDINATE 
OFFICERS. — NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS  COMMITTED  IN  1846. — 

CAUSES  OF  CRIME.  WANT  OF  EDUCATION.  —  IGNORANCE 

SSPECIALLT  OF  RELIGIOUS  TRUTHS. — DEFECTIVE  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  WORKHOUSE  SCHOOLS.— CONTAMINATION  IN  UNION 
WORKHOUSES. —  INFLUX  OF  RAILWAY  LABOURERS.  —  BEER- 
HOUSES.— ▼AORANCT.— OFFENCES  COMMITTED  BT  VAGRANTS 
ON  SUNDAT  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. — CHILDREN  OF  CRIMI- 
NALS. EXCESSIVE  ALLOWANCE  OF  FOOD.  —  PRISONS  PRE- 
FERRED TO  THEIR  parents'  HOME. —  EXAMPLES. —  SHORT 
IMPRISONMENTS  INEFFECTUAL  FOR  CORRECTION  AND  EX- 
PENSIVE TO  THE  COMMUNITY.  —  THE  DISCIPLINE  PROVED 
REFORMATORY  WHEN  TIME  FOR  TRIAL  IS  AFFORDED. — 
PLEASING  TESTIMONY. 

REPORT— MICHAELMAS,  1846. 

Any  Report  of  a  Christian  Minister  concerning 
hundreds  of  immortal  souls  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  over  whom  it  has  been  his  duty 
to  watch,  and  respecting  whom  he  must  give  an 
account  before  an  infinitely  high  tribunal,  must  be  a 
task  of  solemn  interest  It  is  one  which  I  hope  I 
never  have  entered  upon,  and  God  forbid  I  ever 
should,  without  a  sense  of  awful  responsibility.  But 
if  in  years  past  I  could  not  regard  the  duty  with  the 
indifTerence  perhaps  suited  to  any  act  only  of  con- 
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sequence  because  required  by  law  or  custom,  yet 
never  have  I  felt  the  task  to  be  one  of  such  serious 
importance  as  at  the  present  time.  The  noble  ex- 
ample which  you  have  set  to  other  counties  of 
England,  and  to  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  in 
first  adopting  a  system  of  Prison  Discipline  most 
benevolent  in  its  purpose  and  most  happy  in  its 
effects,  excites  the  attention  it  deserves,  and,  distin- 
guishing Berkshire  above  other  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  attracts  numberless  visitors  from  our  own 
and  distant  lands.  Momentous  consequences  must 
result  from  this  honourable  distinction ;  for  we  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  plans  must  depend  the  welfare  or  the 
woe  of  thousands  of  our  offending  fellow-men. 

In  obedience  to  a  desire  expressed  by  many  Magis- 
trates, it  was  my  duty  to  publish  the  Report  I  had  the 
honour  to  read  at  the  last  Michaelmas  Sessions.  I 
was  subsequently  persuaded  to  enlarge  that  publi- 
cation, and  to  give  a  more  full  account  of  the  plan 
of  criminal  treatment,  so  evident  an  improvement  on 
the  past,  and  which  promised  to  be,  and  had  then 
given  some  proof  of  being,  really  corrective.  With 
the  consent  of  several  Magistrates  I  felt  bound  to 
dedicate  that  work  to  those  who  had  just  adopted  a 
system  so  humane  and  Just.  Allow  me  at  this  time 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  show  your  approval  of  that 
humble  effort  to  remove  prejudice,  and  to  promote 
the  extension  of  Separate  Imprisonment;  next  to 
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3ur  a|ipnibation  I  value  the  many  pleasing  testi- 
noDtes  I  have  received  from  Magistrates  of  olher 
lunties,  which  eiicaiirage  a  hope  that  the  effort  has 
been  unsticcesaruL 
I  havi*  also  felt  it  my  duty  to  prepare  a  short 
"Tract  for  Prisoners  on  their  Discharge,"  which  has 
been  approved  and  |>ublished  in  a  cheap  form  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge* 

In  the  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty  during 
'1  M  i^t  year,  1  have  superintended  the  efforts  of  the 
uastcr,  which  have  been  remarkably  success- 
fuU  The  plaos  of  instruction  before  described  have 
been  cciotioued,  and  the  mental  improvement  of  our 
>iiers  has  been  equally  satisfactory,  and  only 
surprbing  because  longer  observed ,  No  in- 
!  of  mental  derangement  has  occurred,  although 
iomates  of  the  prison  bad  been  previously  in- 
and  the  near  relatives  of  several  were  so 
fliHieted*  And  whilst  the  mental  facnlties  have  been 
improved,  it  has  been  my  most  earnest  desire  that 
Land  reh*giou»  principles  should  be  imparted^ 
i,  ibcrtifore,  sought,  both  by  private  admoni- 
licms  and  mora  public  instruction,  to  render  impri- 
It  a  means  of  lasting  amendnientt 

confident  that  the  success  of  our  disei|iline 
ust  depend  greatly  on  the  character  of  tlie  subor^ 
'  dioftta  officers  of  the  prison,  I  am  happy  to  report 
flittt  fiifoumbly  respecting  them.    I  hope  there  is 
scarcely  one  amongist  them  whose  conduct  is  not 
ladMiiially  regulated  by  moral  and  religious  princi- 
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r-ii-^  .  iti-fK-v  :rt»,'ir  demeanour  is  most  respectful,  and 
*Lv«;'-  '.Hfro^-'juiuwe  of  duty  most  praiseworthy. 
V'k-  V  111  .:i?cide*.l  uunueria  which  they  enforce 
Jic  -I  i/s  :k  cSCJiblUhmeiit  tends  much  to  pro- 
•iioiv  -  >*•  .•••r-^.vci'.uT  of  its  inmates.  I  cannot  give 
I  ;r  «'.'  .'c        e:>ciruation  in  which  I  hold 

.  ML.-  >y  jraciLi^  that  every  succeeding 

ffi-.t.  ♦  '    »:•;.  <a:i>\iotK>n  in  admitting  two 

•  N  •,    ?i .  ■  •    : \-:  JL>.  I  :rust,  meet  partakers  of 

V  vi.'^'io.'  V  UjiMt's*  will  shew  that  657 
•.  •.M  ifc.N  v;.-;  -  ..icvl  daring  the  last  twelve 
/I'  -.f       x»  i;c  iv-  ia  the  foregoing  year, 

/i  M    r  i  fi-X'-  i*.-^  ri^i  Xfa  [^rvrvioiisly  in  custody, 

v  )  N  :r  ;i  :«;.;j.'.::-:s^  a^  shown  by  Table 
N..  '  t  1-  ,-i  .x-rjc  '5  idkl  >i:"tn  before  subjected,  I 
vv-  x  t  ^i*  j:  ..u:  ;.:*c:>.'-:n\  but  to  >».^aie  imprison- 
v*o  *.  v  rio   *  -v  r:*.:rj^Lmce  to  which  I 

•  ■;:  /•  :V.r:h--:r  decrease  in 

\\:   .'..'.'X'  .V.  .-JL.? .  o?ns:deriug  the 

>.>■,'        - -v.  yoo:«;.  i:i  ^^r  CJio!.  how 

w:  :  .  .  '-L-;s  .".'.c^'i-'.  the  iu-disp»>5ed. 
jL.v,  ^.o-v        ■  a..-v.  ;     :v  '.iie  ^^i'ty — I  feel 

^v..'.'  v^v.  .  M.         l.T  ^i/i.'v-  wbijh  my  in- 

"i.:-;  i .«   .J*:   Vi.:it:s  j-.r.'  -.'f5;r^;c  v..\    TiiT  ire 

...  J'.'. I..    .   .')•:   \.';»r'.  ;i'  ^"  it: 

1:1. V  i'.:>  .i'   .      ..v-'j-.i        :i*        \!^-":n-T:  C  l.iv.  *r i 
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tercourse  with  prisoners  has  enabled  me  to  discover, 
and  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  submit 
for  your  consideration,  the  diminution  would  ha?e 
been  to  a  far  greater  extent. 

Foremost  of  these  causes  we  must  describe  the 
want  of  education.  Of  031  persons  whom  I  have 
examined  on  this  point  (the  prisoners  not  thus  ex- 
amined are  those  out  on  bail,  and  some  who  were 
bat  a  few  hours  in  custody)  during  the  past  year, 
236  were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  and  204  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
&ith.  Possessing  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright 
of  man,  and  all  the  vicious  propensities  which  he 
more  surely  inherits,  the  offences  committed  by 
these  culprits  have  been  the  natural  and  almost 
necessary  consequences  of  neglect. 

But  a  greater  number  had  received  some  measure 
of  instruction,  yet  so  wretchedly  defective  had  been 
the  character  of  their  education,  that  for  restraining 
vice,  or  directing  in  the  practice  of  duty,  it  had  been 
altogether  inadequate.  Children— or  still  childislr 
men — have  learnt  to  read  and  write,  but  they  have 
not  learnt  to  think  about  or  to  understand  anything 
which  they  have  been  taught  Words  are  to  such 
mere  sounds ;  they  are  not  signs.  The  ear  has 
heard  them,  and  the  tongue  has  learnt  to  give  utter- 
ance to  them,  but  the  mind  has  received  no  ideas  or 
impression  from  them.  Hence  these  criminals  have 
no  realising  sense  of  any  important  truths  which  it  is 
supposed  they  have  been  taught,  and  consequently. 
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although  acquainted  with  terms,  they  remain  igno- 
rant of  motives.  Conscience,  indeed,  once  whispered 
approval,  or  condemned,  but  its  voice  has  been 
stifled,  and  it  has  ceased  to  warn.  Thus,  men  who 
might  be,  and,  if  properly  educated,  would  have 
been  rational,  really  live  without  intelligence.  Their 
very  liberty  is  a  curse,  because  their  lusts  are  un- 
bridled ;  neither  reason  nor  religion  curb  them. 
Most  lamentable  indeed  it  is  that  even  the  criminal 
population  of  a  Christian  land  should  show  a  pro- 
portion of  one  third  strangers  to  the  very  first  truths 
of  our  holy  religion,  yet  the  tables  I  have  appended 
prove  that  in  this  county  ignorance  prevails  to  this 
deplorable  extent.  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest 
better  plans  of  instruction,  or  those  means  of  trainmg 
according  to  moral  and  religious  principles  which 
must  be  combined  with  the  teaching  in  order  to 
constitute  sound  education ;  yet  there  is  one  partial 
remedy  within  reach  to  which  I  feel  bound  to  refer. 
Our  criminals  are  for  the  most  part  paupers,  and 
many,  as  it  will  be  my  duty  again  to  mention,  have 
been  the  committals  from  our  workhouses.  To 
numerous  inmates  of  our  prison  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  knowledge  has  been  afforded,  excepting 
that  which  our  workhouse  schools  have  furnished. 
The  importance,  therefore,  of  providing  suitable 
schoolmasters,  and  of  imparting  the  needful  in- 
struction in  those  receptacles  of  our  poor,  cannot 
be  overstated.  There  are,  I  know,  exceptions,  both 
as  resjiects  the  persons  employed  and  the  plans 
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pursued  ;  but,  as  one  preventive  to  vice,  I  have  hid 
sad  and  convincing  proof  that  great  changes  are 
required.* 

In  proceeding  to  describe,  as  it  is  my  duty, 
circumstances  which  I  have  found  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  crime,  I  thankfully  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  yet  further  addressing  you,  not  only 
as  magistrates  who  have  punished  the  offenders 
placed  under  my  spiritual  charge,  but  as,  ex-officio, 
the  most  influential  Guardians  of  the  poor,  an 
honourable  designation,  which,  however  unsuited 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  many,  as  respects 
yourselves,  I  am  happy  in  knowing,  it  is  your 
desire  should  denote,  not  only  the  preservation  of 
the  honest  poor  from  want  and  distress,  but  likewise 
the  protection  of  their  minds  and  morals.  Well 
may  we  congratulate  the  county  and  the  kingdom 
that  the  penal  establishments  which  are  exclusively 
under  your  jurisdiction  have  been  subjected  to  a 

*  When  Lord  Lansdowne  brought  forward  the  govemmeut 
measure  of  education  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  6th, 
1^7,  he  observed — "  With  regard  to  those  schools  already 
established  in  the  workhouses  of  this  country,  there  have  been 
qieeial  grants.  These  schools  were  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  persons  appointed  to  see  properly  carried  out  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  large  and  liberal  grant  of  the  last  session 
was  Toted.  Instead  of  these  schools  being  models  of  virtue  and 
excellence,  he  was  a/raid  that  they  had  hitherto,  in  many  in- 
stances f  been  models  of  everything  that  was  defective,  and  were 
nUker  calculated  to  deter  children  from  receiving  their  educa- 
tion, than  to  encourage  them  to  enter  them, 
VOL.  IL  K 
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reForm  which  h  is  converted  them  from  schools  of 
vice  into  real  Houses  of  Correction  ;  but  you  must 
allow  me  to  assert  with  confidence  (for  carefid  in- 
vestigation has  convinced  me)  that  the  place  of 
those  once  demoralizing  institutions  is  now  sup- 
plied by  some  of  those  establishments  which^  as 
they  are  intended  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  ought 
certainly  to  be  preventive  of  crime.    The  revolting 
statements  made  to  me  by  some  prisoners  respecting 
the  vicious  intercourse  of  the  workhouse,  to  which 
they  ascribed  their  misconduct,  has  induced  me  to 
make  inquiries,  and  to  visit  some  of  these  scenes  of 
demoralization,  and  although  I  have  not  found,  in 
all  cases,  that  the  particular  assertions  have  been 
correct,  yet  I  have  learnt  and  witnessed  enough  to 
convince  me  that,  if  no  other  source  of  moral  cor- 
ruption existed,  the  polluting  converse  allowed  in 
our  workhouses  is  alone  sufficient  to  fill  the  cells 
of  our  prison.    Of  many  evils  I  mention  one;  and 
would  respectfully  ask,  what  plan  could  the  most 
subtle  adversary  of  all  purity  devise  to  ensure  rapid 
contamination,  which  should  be  more  suited  to 
effect  the  cruel  purpose  than  that  of  associating 
with  other  females  those  notorious  as  having  debased 
themselves  to  the  lowest  depths  of  prostitution,  and 
others  whose  oft-repeated  crimes,  if  they  would  for 
a  time  avoid  the  prison,  force  them  to  the  poorhouse, 
because  none  will  employ  them,  there  to  pass  the 
time  in  filthy  and  defiling  conversation,  which  would 
otiierwise  be  spent  in  foul  misdeeds,  and  to  talk 
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about  ami  instruct  others  in  the  perpetration  of 
vices  from  the  practice  of  which  they  are  themselves 
for  a  timi  restrained.  My  observation  has  convinced 
me  that  depraved  and  profligate  characters  of  this 
description  live  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement. 
The  proverb  is  still  true  which  describes  them  as 
"  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  The  disquietude  and 
impurity  of  their  mind  must  find  vent  in  words  if 
acts  be  forbidden;  if  the  present  gratification  of 
their  vile  passions  be  prevented,  they  seek  pleasure 
in  recounting  the  past,  and  in  tempting  others  to 
indulge  the  like.  To  accomplish  this,  what  oppor- 
tunity more  favourable  could  be  sought  for  than 
that  which  is  so  culpably  afibrded,  whilst  the  mas- 
ters and  matrons  of  our  workhouses  are  compelled  to 
place  all  the  able-bodied  paupers,  from  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards — the  innocentand  the  most  vile — 
the  virtuous  and  the  most  depraved — in  one  common 
apartment,  and  in  one  promiscuous  company.  I 
purposely  speak  of  these  officials  as  enforced,  be- 
cause I  have  found  them  alive  to  the  evil,  and 
lamenting  that  the  law  should  permit,  or  the  want 
of  space  within  their  buildings  should  compel  them 
to  pursue  a  system  so  demoralizing  and  disgraceful ; 
and  I  am  bound  to  add  that  in  one  or  two  instances, 
with  the  sanction  of  authorities,  they  have  made  most 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  avert  consequences  so  easily 
foreseen,  but  most  difficult  for  them  to  prevent. 

The  consideration  of  circumstances  such  as  those 
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referred  to  miy  prepare  for  the  stateniBnt  of  a  fact 
which  might  be  otherwise  amazing,  that  of  the 
diminished  number  of  criminals  committed  during 
the  last  year,  not  less  than  sixty-eight  have  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  offences  in  a  work- 
house.* 

*  Althoup^h  I  hope  tbe  majority  of  the  masters  of  work- 
bouses  iu  this  county  are  respectable  and  intelligent  men, 
who  lament  evil  consequences,  which  they  have  not  power  to 
prevent ;  yet,  as  respects  this  class  in  general,  I  am  too  well 
assured  of  the  tnith  of  the  annexed  evidence.  I  feel  convinced 
that  many  offences  are  induced  by  the  irritating  language  and 
ill-judged  severity  of  men  who  are  not  qualified  either  by  edu- 
cation or  habits  of  life  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
their  fellow-men.  An  Inspector  of  Prisons  of  much  expe- 
rience observes — "  And  this  feeling  (less  disinclination  to  go 
to  prison  again)  has  been  very  much  increased  by  the  bad 
management  of  the  union  houses  in  this  country,  which  hci 
forced  itself  upon  my  observation.  I  have  scarcely  met  with 
a  single  prisoner  who  would  not  prefer  going  to  prison  to 
going  to  tbe  workhouse ;  and  1  attribute  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  inferior  description  of  persons  who  have  been 
placed  in  the  situations  of  masters  in  the  workhouses.  If  we 
cast  an  eye  to  penal  establishments  we  see  placed  over  them 
half-pay  officers  and  men  who  have  moved  in  a  superior  rank 
of  life,  and  who  know  how  to  govern  men,  not  alone  by 
physical  but  rather  by  moral  means ;  but  if  you  take  tbe  person 
who  is  generally  employed  as  the  master  of  a  workbouse,  yoa 
find  him,  in  the  majority  of  cas«>s,  to  be  one  of  inferior  stand- 
ard, who  really  knows  no  better  how  to  govern  men,  than  he 
does— I  may  almost  go  to  the  length  of  saying— how  to  govern 
dogs.  These  are  facts  which  have  struck  me  very  forcibly, 
and  1  think  that  the  demoralizing  efiect  upon  the  humbler 
class  in  general  has  been  very  great  indeed.    What  can  be 
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A  reference  to  the  general  statement  of  the  year 
will  show  that  the  offences  have  been  of  a  compara- 
tively light  description,  and  numbers  of  them  such 
as  may  be  traced  to  accidental  circumstances.  It 
is  true  that  employment  throughout  this  county  has 
been  generally  abundant,  and,  perhaps,  on  that  ac- 
count a  diminution  in  the  number  of  committals 
may  have  been  expected.  This  decrease  has  oc- 
curred as  respects  those  crimes  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  distress  consequent  on  want 
of  occupation.  Thus'  the  offences  against  the  game 
laws,  and  against  property  in  general,  bear  a  less 
proportion  to  those  against  the  person  than  in  former 
years.  Reason  suggests,  and  experience  proves, 
that  amongst  the  uneducated,  who  being  destitute  of 
moral  and  religious  principles,  are  governed  by  their 
passions,  the  high  wages  which  lessen  the  tempta- 

worse  than  to  hear  prisoners  say,  'We  would  rather  ten 
thoosand  times  he  in  a  prison  than  in  a  poor-house ;  *  it  is  a 
growing  evil  at  the  present  moment." — Evidence  of  Captain 
Williams — Commiltee  on  Execution  oj  Criminal  Law, 

"  I  heard  the  evidence  of  Captain  Williams  on  the  sub- 
ject of  workhouses  and  their  regulations,  and  1  entirely 
agree  with  him,  in  the  character  of  the  persons  who 
have  the  management  of  them.  I  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon  all  persons  whom  I  have  spoken  with  upon  the 
subject,  that  in  order  that  men  and  women  might  be  properly 
governed  they  should  be  governed  by  people  of  intelligence 
and  mind;  but  the  persons  who  have  the  management  of 
workhouses  are  generally  persons  unfit  for  the  management  of 
them.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  remark. — 
Evidence  of  G,  L.  Chesterton,  Esq, 
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tioD  to  steal,  do  but  enlarge  the  means  of  self-indul- 
gence. In  every  district,  and  at  every  station  where 
labour  is  provided,  ihe  beerhouse  is  erected  ;  in  that 
the  earnings  are  often  paid,  and  as  rapidly  spent; 
there  strong  drink  inflames,  and  violence  succeeds. 
So  commonly  indeed  do  prisoners  ascribe  their  mis- 
conduct to  the  temptations  and  contamination  of 
those  nests  of  iniquity,  that  it  may  be  feared  in-* 
creased  prosjierity  will  but  engender  and  nourish 
crime,  whilst  they  are  suffered,  as  at  present,  to 
IKillute  the  land. 

The  lines  of  railway  now  forming  in  the  county, 
and  the  consequent  influx  of  railway  labourers,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  not  only  most  ignorant, 
but  men  of  diss«>luteand  depraved  habits,  whose  bad 
conduct  has  obliged  them  to  forsake  their  homes, 
has  been  another  cause  of  crime.  Such  an  acces* 
sion  to  our  criminal  population,  tending  to  the  de- 
crease of  offences  elsewhere,  must  in  proportion 
lengthen  the  calendar  of  this  county.  The  number 
of  committals  from  this  class  has  not  indeed  been 
very  great ;  but  the  indirect  evils  produced  by  them 
are  incalculable.  They  are  addicted  to  drunken^ 
ness,  Sabbath-breaking,  lewdness,  and  general  der 
bauchery, — vices  which  are  most  demoralizing  to  a 
neighbourhood,  because  most  infectious ;  and  many 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  our  native  peasantry 
have  been  traced  to  their  intercourse  with  these  igno- 
rant and  most  sensual  men  who  sojourn  amongst 
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Hitherto  but  little  has  been  done  by  way  of  in- 
structing, and  thus  restraining  this  vicious  class; 
but  I  have  felt  pleasure  in  uniting  recently  with  the 
parochial  clergy  of  this  town  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  some  provision  for  their  spiritual  wants ;  and 
I  trust  that,  ere  long,  suitable  means  will  be  supplied. 
For  this  purpose  the  railway  company  have  contri- 
buted £50,  and  additional  subscriptions  will  be 
thankfully  received.^ 

That  the  statement  of  the  year  does  not  show  still 
further  decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments  for 
vagrancy,  I  believe  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the 
abundance  of  labour  in  the  county.  The  proportion 
is  indeed  small  in  comparison  to  former  years;  but 
such  is  their  avowed  dislike  to  our  system  of  sepa- 
ration, that  very  few  of  the  common  mendicants, 
who  at  certain  seasons  make  prisons  mere  places  of 
accommodation,  will  now  seek  admission  to  that  of 
Reading.  These  characters,  who  for  board  and 
lodging  break  windows,  and  commit  such  like  wilful 
damage,  are  for  the  most  part  better  acquainted  with 
the  Gaols  of  our  country  than  with  its  Geography  • 
hence  the  majority  have  been  committed  from  quife. 
the  borders  of  the  county ;  and  several  have  assured 
me,  with  evident  disappointment,  that  when  miscon- 
ducting themselves,  **  they  did  not  know  they  were 

*  A  Scripture .  Reader  was  constantly  employed  amongst 
iheae  men,  and  we  bad  reason  to  believe  with  much  good 
effect 
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in  Berkshire,  or  they  would  not  have  done  so.*'* 
But  the  legal  term  of  vagrancy  is  very  comprehen- 
sive, and  many  who  have  been  attracted  with  the 
hope  of  immediate  employment,  not  having  been 
successful  in  obtaining  it,  have  been  tempted  to 
pilfer,  and  have  then  been  punished  upon  a  summary 
conviction,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  enumerated 
in  that  class. 

*  I  extract  from  my  joamal  the  observations  made  by  one 
of  this  class  recently  committc^d  from  Hnngerford.  lliey 
iiht'w  that  these  criniinab  are  not  only  acqnaiuted  with  the 
general  system  punned  in  prisons,  but  with  particular  circum- 
stances of  their  government,  &c.    The  dietary  at  Reading  ga<4 
is  oil  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  but  for  the  deterring  influence 
of  the  strict  seclusion,  would  prove  most  attractive  to  vagrants. 
Tliis  liberal  allowance  is  well  krown,  and  no  doubt  weighs  with 
some  of  them  against  the  privation  of  intercourse.  The 
prisoner  by  whom  the  following  statement  was  made,  was  I 
believe  at  the  time  he  offended  in  great  distress.    And  I  may 
remark,  that  although  the  mistaken  charity  of  many  enables 
our  vagrant  population  often  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  our  more  desening  stay-at-home  labourers,  yet 
tliere  are  times  when  they  endure  severe  privation,  and  I  have 
known  many  cases  of  desperation  in  which  the  refuge  and 
coarse  fare  of  a  prison  has  been  sought.   The  following  is  th^ 
sttttenieut  of  one  in  such  condition: — "I  broke  the  windows 
to  get  scut  to  prison,  for  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  I  had  no 
thoughts  of  getting  here.    I  did  not  think  I  was  in  this  county 
for  1  bad  often  heard  of  this  prison  in  London  and  in 
Buckinghamsliirc,  (the  prisoner  had  been  confined  in  the  gaols 
of  Brixton,  Aylesbury,  Devizes,  &c.)  I  had  heard  men  say  the 
food  was  very  well  here,  but  they  did  not  like  the  strictness, 
and  being  ulone.    I  thought  I  should  be  sent  to  Devizes  gaid 
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The  frequency  of  oflTences  committed  by  vagrants 
on  Sunday  excited  my  attention;  and  on  inquiring 
I  found  that  the  destitute  who  lodge  in  our  work- 
houses on  Saturday  night  are  sent  out,  in  some  cases 
without  a  morsel  of  food,  early  on  Sunday  morning, 
to  make  their  way  to  the  next  Union.    Whether  this 
does  not  exceed  what  may  properly  be  a  Sabbath 
Day's  journey  may  be  a  question  of  some  importance; 
but  there  are  evils  which  must  certainly  attend  upon, 
and  should  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  such  a 
practice.    The  hungry  wanderer  is  thus  tempted,  if 
not  compelled,  to  violate  the  law,  either  by  begging 
on  his  way,  or  by  some  more  flagrant  offence.  The 
Sabbath  is,  to  say  the  least,  desecrated  and  mis-spent, 
and  the  delinquent  must  thus  necessarily  become 
more  depraved.    To  one  board  of  guardians  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  the  evil,  and  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  vagrants  to 
remain  during  the  Sunday,  but  I  was  informed  that 
the  permission  was  not  granted  in  other  Unions, 
and  that  the  want  of  room  in  their  workhouse  pre- 
vented such  an  indulgence,  without  associating  these 
strangers  with  the  parochial  inmates  of  the  place. 
The  inexpediency  of  allowing  such  intercourse  must 
be  acknowledged ;  but  as  the  evil  complained  of  is 

<rom  Hnngerford,  and  I  would  rather  go  there  than  to  the 
workhouse.  And  I  would  soouer  go  to  Aylesbury  again  than 
go  to  the  union-house,  and  I  know  a  good  many  more  would, 
hut  they  won't  when  the  new  gaol  there  is  finished,  for  that  is 
^»  be  like  this." 
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great,  other  means  of  preventing  its  continuance 
skould  be  provided. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  a  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders.  It  will  be  my  duty 
to  refer  to  one  circumstance  connected  with  oar 
penal  system,  which  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  this  fact.  But  with  reference  to  this  class  in 
general,  allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  have  before  stated, 
that  I  believe  no  prison  discipline  will  effectually 
and  permanently  reclaim  youthful  criminals,  so  long 
as  they  are  compelled,  when  discharged  from  custody, 
to  return  to  their  ignorant  and  depraved  parents,  who 
either  have  not  discretion  enough  to  control  their 
vicious  propensities,  or  perhaps  more  frequently  en- 
courage a  return  to  crime.  The  sixth  of  the  tables 
I  have  appended  shows  the  very  important  fact,  that 
of  the  sixty -four  prisoners  committed  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  twenty-eight,  nearly  one  half,  were 
children  of  criminals,  either  one  or  both  their  parents 
having  been  convicted.  Surely  such  a  statement 
must  excite  an  earnest  desire  for  some  provision 
whereby  the  young  may  be  rescued  from  such  per- 
nicious influence.  In  France,  Prussia,  and  America, 
suitable  places  of  refuge  have  been  extensively 
established,  and  their  success  has  proved  the  wisdom 
and  repaid  the  expense  of  such  a  plan.  The  ailvan- 
tage  of  institulions  of  this  kind  is  still  more  apparent, 
when  it  is  considered  that  youthful  culprits,  if  they 
return  after  a  short  imprisonment  to  their  miserable 
homes,  are  alni05>t  sure  to  entice  others  in  their 
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families  to  enter  upon  a  like  vicious  career;  hence, 
as  proved  by  the  commitments  of  the  past  year, 
crime  is  increased  and  perpetuated  in  families  to  an 
extent  which  is  truly  alarming. 

I  feel  that  I  need  not  occupy  your  valuable  time 
by  any  lengthened  reference  to  the  mental  and 
Bsoral  effects  of  our  improved  discipline,  having 
recently  described  them  more  fully  than  would  be 
possible  in  an  annual  report;  farther  experience 
has  tended  to  confirm  the  opinions  I  then  expressed, 
and  as  respects  the  working  of  our  system,  I  have 
no  desire,  as  I  have  seen  no  cause,  to  suppress  any 
statement  I  published.    There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  points  to  which  I  but  slightly  alluded  in  that 
publication,  which  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  further 
consideration.    The  merely  physical  condition  of 
oar  prisoners  might  not  be  a  legitimate  subject  for 
the  comments  of  your  chaplain ;  but  if  questionable 
regulations,  with  a  view  to  the  bodily  health,  inter- 
fere with  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  morals, 
or  have  any  tendency  to  prevent  suitable  religious 
impressions,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  represent  the 
fact,  and  to  ask  that  such  regulations  may  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry.    I  have  referred  to  the  increase 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  shown  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  young  offenders  are  the  offspring 
of  vicious  parents,  whose  self-indulgence  has  exposed 
their  children  to  hunger,  perhaps  to  starvation,  if 
they  would  not  steal.    This  cause  of  their  crimes, 
which  has  rendered  them  very  truly  objects  of  pity. 
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it  must  also  be  remembered  has  made  them  most 
depraved ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  I  have  foond 
the  supposition  a  sad  mistake,  that  their  hearts, 
because  young,  are  therefore  tender  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  good.  Being  naturally  corrupt,  they 
have  become  hardened  by  evil  counsel  and  wicked 
example,  whilst  they  are  insensible  to  many  argu- 
ments by  which  those  of  mature  age  may  be 
convinced  and  persuaded.  Hence  experience  has 
taught  me,  that  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the 
youthful  occupants  of  our  prison  are  amongst  the 
most  difficult  of  correction.  This  is  not  true  of 
children  in  general,  but  from  the  causes  I  have 
described,  it  is  true  of  tlje  particular  class  conunitted 
to  our  gaols.  As  these  young  offenders  form  the 
population  on  whom  the  future  state  of  society 
must  in  a  great  measure  depend,  their  reformation  is  of 
paramount  importance,  and  the  least  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  effecting  it  I  feel  sure  you  will  no  soon» 
discern  than  endeavour  to  remove.  Whilst  then 
amidst  the  improvements  of  our  penal  system  I  am 
often  told  by  young  transgressors  that  they  "  like 
being  in  prison  better  than  being  at  home,"  such 
assertions  imply  some  remaining  imperfection.  The 
statement  is  either  true,  or  the  falsehood  proclaims 
that  the  depraved  character  has  not  been  corrected. 
In  eitlier  case  further  investigation  is  required.  This 
it  lias  been  my  duty  to  make ;  and  the  answer  I 
have  commonly  received  has  to  my  own  mind 
lully  accounted  both  for  the  avowed  preference  and 
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for  the  absence  of  improvement.  The  sole  reason 
assigned  by  several  may  be  briefly  expressed  ih  the 
words  of  one ;  "  Because  I  get  better  things  to  eat, 
and  more  of  them/'  This  it  may  be  said  is  almost 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of 
these  pitiable  objects,  inasmuch  as  that  health  must 
be  promoted  and  preserved.  Admitting  this,  I  would 
by  DO  means  advocate  such  a  diminution  in  their 
diet  as  should  constitute  the  privation  any  portion 
of  their  punishment  j  an  evil  which  would  greatly 
counteract  that  corrective  instruction  to  which  their 
imprisonment  is  subservient.  But  whilst  I  plead 
for  a  sufficiency,  I  pray  that  excess  may  be  for- 
bidden ;  and  witnessing  as  I  do,  in  my  daily  visits 
to  their  cells,  that  the  supply  of  food  is  often  not 
consumed,  whilst,  with  only  one  exception,  all  the 
boys  in  our  prison  have  become  fat,  some  of  them 
even  become  gross  in  their  appearance,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  habits  of  waste  or  of  self-indulgence 
are  induced,  that  mental  improvement  is  in  a  mea- 
sure retarded,  and  that  moral  and  religious  feeling 
is  much  prevented.^    Allow  me  to  add  that  these 

*  I  have  already  described  some  cases  in  which  this  evil 
has  been  developed.  ( See  Vol.  i,  208. )  I  might  adduce  many 
more.  When  compared  with  the  allowance  of  the  workhouse, 
the  better  fare  of  the  prison  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  pauper. 
It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  committals  and  recommittals.  I  cite 
the  following  case  from  my  Journal  as  some  proof: — Three 

boys  were  committed  on  this  day  for  misconduct  at   

Workhouse,  one  of  whom  was  discharged  only  a  fortnight  since 
after  a  short  imprisonment,  having  been  five  times  subjected 
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remarks  are  only  made  with  reference  to  the  younger 
culprits.  There  may  be  individual  cases  in  which 
they  may  apply  to  others ;  but  the  remorse  felt  for 
a  time  by  adults,  and  which  in  their  case  has  a 

to  such.   This  was  the  statement  of  his  companion,  the  truth 

of  which  was  admitted  by  the  culprit  himself.  "When  

came  out  of  prison  about  a  fortnight  ago.  he  said  be  would  soon 
go  back  again,  he  told  us  so  in  our  ward,  for  he  would  every 
bit  as  soon  be  there  because  they  lived  so  well.  When  the 
magistrates  gave  him  ten  days,  and  we  told  him  that  but  for  as 
be  would  have  had  longer,  he  said  he  wanted  more  for  he 
should  not  have  enough  of  their  beef  and  soup  in  that  time." 

This  manifest  evil  is  not  confined  to  English  workhouses 
and  prisons.  The  following  statement  is  attached  to  ihe 
evidence  given  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Blackbume  (Ireland) 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Execution  of  the  Criminal  Law. 
Referring  to  a  case  of  some  boys  brought  before  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin : — *'  The  wardmaster  stated  that  the  boys  were  being 
brought  down  from  the  union  to  the  buildings  known  as  the 
shcrifTs  prison,  and  which  had  been  applied  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  increased  number  of  paupers,  when  the  prisoners 
went  off,  taking  with  them  the  workhouse  clothes.  The  re- 
corder asked  what  object  they  could  have  in  running 
away.  The  witness  replied  that  they  were  of  opinion  they 
would  find  more  comfortable  quarters  in  gaol  than  in  the  work- 
house. The  court  expressed  surprise  at  this  idea  being 
prevalent.  The  witness  said  that  there  had  been  some  boys 
committed  to  prison  for  offences,  and  when  they  came  out  they 
told  their  companions  that  they  were  better  off  when  in  custody. 
The  recorder  sentenced  each  of  the  four  boys  to  one  month's 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  They  lefl  the  dock  as  if  they 
had  been  engaged  in  some  transaction  that  reflected  credit  on 
them  instead  of  disgrace.  Four  other  boys  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  similar  offence  received  the  same  sentence." 
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tendency  to  depress,  requires,  I  believe,  that  a  liberal 
dietary  should  be  allowed.  Many  amongst  them  after 
a  time  become  more  robust;  but  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case  when  the  remorse  has  subsided,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  those  better  and  more  cheerful 
feelings  which  attend  an  improvement  of  character. 

It  becomes  now  my  duty  to  revert  to  a  subject 
on  which  in  former  reports  you  have  kindly  allowed 
me  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion.  Had  I 
before  abstained  from  doing  so  when  fully  convinced 
of  its  accuracy,  or  should  I  refrain  at  the  present 
time  when  proofs  and  experience  have  confirmed 
it,  I  feel  that  1  should  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
you  have  placed  in  me,  and  unfaithful  to  that  Divine 
Master  through  whose  Providence  I  have  been 
appointed.  Excuse  me,  if,  whilst  I  desire  to  speak 
most  respectfully,  I  speak  very  plainly  on  a  subject 
of  paramount  concern ;  but  as  a  Christian  Minister 
addressing  Christian  Magistrates,  I  cannot  desecrate 
my  own  office  by  doing  otherwise ;  nor  will  I  de- 
preciate yours  by  urging  other  arguments  than 
those  enforced  by  Him  who  has  delegated  to  you 

The  following  extract  from  a  prisoner  s  letter,  to  one  of  his 
family,  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  Visiting  Justices,  I  re- 
tained, is  surely  calculated  to  induce  offences: — "What  a 
good  thing  there  is  such  ai>lace  as  the  union  to  go  to,  although 
people  do  talk  so  much  about  it,  although  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
place  to  be  at  1  know,  but  what  would  you  have  done  without 
it  P  You  do  have  something  to  eat  every  day,  but  you  don  I 
have  io  much  as  I  do,  by  a  good  deal.  I  live  tolerable  well. 
Don't  fret  about  me." 


ffm^r  and  eke  aodKnty  to  decice jnstice.  Yoo  will 
»'<  think  thai  I  a»xiK  v»  modi  when  I  say  that 
DOCK  b^zt  ci»se  wai>  baiTe  i2u«feoarse  with  prisoners 
caa  esunuCi*  ut*  probable  length  of  time  reqaired 
tint  the  <k:»t»i  r^>rauiioa  mar  be  ededed.  I  do 
DoC  pfopDrse.  a^  it  b  a->  part  of  mr  datr,  to  apeak  at 
any  leazth  oa  the  de^^n  of  imprisonment.  It  is  a 
cause  b>ch  of  pi^^ire  and  smticnde  to  find  that  in 
perfect  al^»rviaa«::e  wi^ii  ihe  word  of  God,  wlience 
all  jast  laws  derive  iheir  §a:i>tioa.  All  our  moralists, 
le^lators,  ani  Uwrer».  whose  opinions  we  have 
been  taught  respect,  are  ii!iiaim3as  in  asserting 
that  our  criminal  code  is  nox  vindictive,  but  that  the 
punLsbment  it  provides  is  intended  to  be  corrective 
and  esemplarv.  Happilr  this  opinion  is  not  now 
confined  to  its  high  and  holy  source,  nor  to  those 
distinguished  persons,  such  as  Paley  and  Bomillj 
and  Blackstone,  and  others  we  might  mention ;  but 
the  «raoI  of  this  countv  alTords  a  monument  at  the 
present  day,  and  will  be  a  memorial  to  our  descen- 
dants, that  in  Berkshire,  certainly,  this  hallowed 
sentiment  had  its  practical  influence  on  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law.  That  gaol  is  constructed  for, 
and  adapted  to,  a  system  of  discipline  which  is  cal- 
culated both  to  prevent  crime  and  to  reclaim 
offenders.  But  the  very  appearance  of  the  building 
declares  that  you  were  wiser  than  to  have  supposed 
that  any  combination  of  brick  and  stone,  had  it  been 
most  frightful  and  forbidding,  could  overawe  or  re- 
strain men  whose  hearts  are  hard  as  those  materials 
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themselves*   And  as  you  did  not  expect  to  deter  the 
Ticious  by  any  transitory  impression  the  outward 
aspect  might  produce,  so  neither  did  you  suppose 
that  the  mere  entrance  to  the  prison  cell  would  con- 
vert the  heart  or  change  the  character.    As  means  to 
effect,  so  far  as  human  agency  may  avail,  these 
avowed  objects  of  our  legal  punishments,  you  have 
provided  a  prison  and  adopted  a  system  which,  ad- 
mitting the  long-proved  absurdity  of  endeavouring 
to  correct  by  mere  punishment,  affords  many  ad- 
vantages for  imparting  that  moral  and  religious 
iostniction  from  which  alone  reformation  can  be 
expected.    But  the  correction  of  a  criminal  is  not 
the  process  of  a  moment,  nor  yet  of  a  month ;  evil 
principles  have  to  be  eradicated,  and  vicious  prac- 
tices to  be  restrained ;  the  lessons  of  morality  and 
the  holy  truths  of  religion  must  be  implanted, — 
this  of  itself  must  require  time — there  must  be  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, — and  when  these 
better  principles  have  been  implanted,  who  can  ex- 
pect that,  if  very  soon  exposed,  the  blasts  of  strong 
temptations  shall  be  resisted.    They  must  take  root, 
be  strengthened  by  active  duties,  and  ripen  into 
habits,  or  they  will  not  prove  stcdfast.    We  cannot, 
indeed,  set  limits  to  the  power  and  grace  of  Almiglity 
God  ;  we  know  that  if  it  pleased  Him  he  could 
effect  the  change  desired  in  an  instant  of  time ;  but 
oar  prison  was  not  reconstructed  or  the  present  sys- 
tem introduced  with  any  fanatical  notion  that  mira- 
cles would  be  wrought  within  its  walls  or  by  its 
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means,  rather  with  the  reasonable  hope  that  instnio- 
tion  in  righteousness  being  thereby  afforded,  Goers 
blessing  would  attend  and  render  effectual  such 
means  of  His  own  appointment  Now  I  beg  yon 
will  not  imagine  that  I  presume  to  comment  upon 
or  question  the  justice  or  propriety  of  any  particular 
sentence  passed  upon  a  criminal  during  the  past  year; 
but  reasoning  upon  principles  is  generally  more 
convincing  if  we  can  refer  to  facts  ;  I  have  therefore 
annexed  tables,  showing  the  time  for  which  prisoners 
have  been  committed  ;  and  having  in  every  instance 
witnessed  the  effect  of  imprisonment,  I  feel  most 
anxious  to  assure  you  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
either  the  duration  of  punishment  appointed  by  the 
law  is  inconsistent  with  its  own  declared  purpose, 
or  that  the  short  imprisonment  awarded  to  the  crimi- 
nal  is  not  in  accordance  with  your  humane  intention 
to  correct  his  character.  It  may  be  seen,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  of  the  past  year,  that  of  543 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  not  less 
than  330  were  confined  for  a  shorter  period  than 
two  months,  whilst  only  59  were  more  than  three 
months  in  prison.  It  may  be  much  to  say  that 
these  offenders  w*ere  not,  as  under  the  former  system 
they  would  have  been,  made  more  vile  by  vicious 
intercourse  within  the  prison,  but  something  more 
than  negative  advantage  is  to  be  sought  and  ex- 
pected from  our  improved  discipline.  If  sufficient 
time  be  given,  reformation  may  be  looked  for,  and 
will  commonly  be  effected ;  but  if  for  want  of  time 
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this  good  hope  be  forbidden,  the  probable  effect  of 
the  separate  or  any  other  system  must  be  to  render 
the  character  more  depraved.  Observation  and  care- 
ful investigation,  I  am  sure,  would  convince  any 
Magistrate  that  short  periods  of  imprisonment  are 
tenns  of  punishment,  but  not  generally  of  improve- 
mmt.  Thus  about  nine-tenths  of  our  prisoners 
have  been  confined  for  so  limited  a  time  that,  al- 
though each  one  suffered  from  the  seclusion  and 
fiom  the  privation  of  former  means  of  self-indul- 
gence,  each  felt,  it  may  be,  the  bitterness  of  remorse, 
perhaps  formed,  as  he  did  commonly  express,  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  yet  the  short  deprivation  did 
but  sharpen  the  desire,  the  remorse  was  not  suc- 
ceeded by  repentance,  because  the  punishment  which 
occasioned  it  had  passed  before  religious  instruction 
could  promote  the  change,  and  the  resolutions  fail 
because  no  successive  acts  of  duty  have  formed 
the  habit  or  confirmed  the  purpose.  Thus  the  oppor- 
tunity for  correction  is  lost ;  the  criminal  returns  to 
his  vicious  companions,  renewed  temptations  prevail, 
his  violated  vows  render  him  more  depraved  ;  con- 
science indeed  has  been  aroused  and  reproves  him, 
and  he  has  learnt  enough  to  feel  himself  degraded ; 
but  his  separation  from  evil  has  not  been  long 
enough  to  produce  aversion  from  it,  nor  has  he 
sought  for  or  secured  the  strength  whereby  his 
vicious  desires  might  be  subdued.  Hence,  by  re- 
course again  to  self-indulgence  he  drowns  reflection, 

and  contrives  to  banish  all  sense  of  shame.  Thus 
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the  probable  eflfect  of  an  imprisonment,  which  might 
have  reclaimed  liim,  is  to  make  him  more  vile  than 
before,  and  almost  to  ensure  the  repetition  of  crime. 
The  purpose  fails,  and  is  followed  by  adverse  results ; 
not  from  any  defect  in  the  system  itself,  but  solely, 
I  am  persuaded,  in  very  many  cases,  because  the 
time  for  its  corrective  operation  is  insufficient.  That 
I  do  not  hazard  any  merely  speculative  opinion  on 
this  painful  subject,  or  describe  only  imaginary 
consequences,  we  have  sad  and  equally  certain  proof 
in  that  not  less  than  seventy-six  prisoners  before  in 
separate  confinement  have  been  re-committed  during 
the  last  year,  a  number  which,  though  large,  does 
by  no  means  exceed  what  I  long  since  took  the 
liberty  of  saj'ing  must  be  expected,  and  which  I  feel 
confident  must  increase  every  successive  year,  so 
long  as  the  practice  of  sentencing  offenders  to  such 
short  imprisonments  shall  be  pursued.    With  re- 
ference, however,  to  these  re-committed  prisoners, 
allow  me  to  add,  that  considering  Magistrates  in 
other  counties  and  in  other  countries  regard  your  pri- 
son discipline  as  a  great  experiment,  upon  the 
success  of  which  depends,  I  repeat,  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  thousands,  and  knowing,  by 
the  frequent  inquiries  made  of  me  on  the  subject, 
that  the  number  of  re-committals  is  the  test  by  which 
very  many  estimate  the  value  of  the  system,  I  must 
deprecate  most  strongly  the  forming  any  opinion 
upon  the  mere  numerical  report.    I  have  appended 
the  particulars  of  every  re-committed  culprit,  in- 
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clading  the  duration  of  his  former  imprisonment, 
his  previous  character,  and  other  important  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  the  re-committals  be  received  as 
evidence  at  all,  I  pray  that  the  judgment  may  not 
be  founded  upon  a  cursory  glance  at  the  bare  state- 
ment, but  upon  careful  investigation  of  the  analysis 
given.  By  the  tables  prefixed  to  that  description  it 
vill  appear  that  of  those  re-committed  prisoners 
tixty-one  had  been  before  in  custody  less  than  tlircc 
months,  whilst  only  ten  had  been  confined  for  a 
time  exceeding  that  period. 

I  must  also  remark,  that  on  examination  it  will 
be  seen  that  scarcely  one  of  those  ten  could  be 
selected  as  a  fair  subject  for  the  trial  of  any  penal 
system. 

Suffer  me,  then,  to  express  a  hope  that  the  day 
may  ere  long  arrive  when  the  shortest  imprisonment 
shall  aflTord  time  for  improvement,  wlien  moral  de- 
linquency shall  be  visited  with  a  penalty  which  may 
allow  time  for  the  defect  to  be  supplied  ;  when 
crime  shall  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  a  clia- 
racter  requiring  correction,  and  when  the  sentence 
shall,  in  every  case,  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  professed  object  to  be  obUiincd,  when  in 
.short  every  committal  to  the  Hon^e  of  Correction 
shall  be  really  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  cor- 
reciing. 

None,  I  hope,  will  think  that  whilst  my  experience 
as  your  prison  Chaplain,  has  taught  me  much  con- 
cerning the  ignorance  and  general  depravity  of 
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prisoners,  and  the  probable  time  needful  for  their 
correction,  my  constant  intercourse  with  them  has 
rendered  me  unfeeling  towards  them  ;  I  trust  a  con- 
trary eflfect  is  every  day  produced  and  increased.  I  • 
pity  them,  and  pray  for  them ;  I  devote  myself  to 
them,  and  would  earnestly  plead  for  their  welfare. 
I  do  not  stand  up  as  the  advocate  of  severity,  but  of 
mercy  towards  them.  But  mistaken  clemency  may 
be  more  sad  in  its  effects  than  real  cruelty ;  and  yon 
will  forgive  me  if  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  our 
criminals,  and  my  earnest  desire  for  theii*  present 
and  eternal  good,  prompt  me  to  declare  my  firm 
persuasion,  that  if  on  the  former  conviction  of  many 
who  disgrace  our  calendar  at  this  time  the  principle 
of  correction  rather  than  of  mere  punishment  had 
been  acted  upon,  the  repetition  of  crime  would  have 
been  prevented. 

"  Priucipiis  obsta ;  sero  mcdicina  paratur. 
Cum  mala  per  loDgas  convalucre  moras.*' 

Permit  me  also  in  passing  to  remark,  that  although 
the  prisoners  are  the  parties  most  deplorably  injured 
by  these  short  commitments,  yet  society  must  also 
suffer  from  them.  The  criminal  once  convicted,  if 
not  reclaimetl,  most  surely  will  become  the  com- 
panion of  thieves,  both  property  and  person  become 
less  secure,  and  repeated  prosecutions  and  imprison* 
ments  entail  additional  expense. 

In  concluding  a  Report,  for  the  length  of  which 
I  trust  the  importance  of  its  subjects  may  be  accepted 
as  an  apology,  although  it  has  been  my  painful  duty 
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to  refer  to  circumstances  which  I  am  sure  have  pre- 
vented a  more  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number 
committed,  yet  the  pleasing  task  remains  of  assuring 
yoUy  that  as  respects  the  criminals  who,  from  more 
lengthened  imprisonment,  have  been  really  subjected 
to  our  discipline,  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory. 
Without  claiming  more  than  is  willingly  and  almost 
unanimously  conceded,  I  do  assert  that  the  system 
has,  by  God's  blessing,  produced  an  effect  surpassing 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
One  or  two  officious  and  ill-informed  men,  strangers 
to  your  county,  and  but  little  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  humanity,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  your  plans, 
have  presumed  to  misrepresent  your  system,  to 
calumniate  those  who  superintend  its  operations, 
and  to  reproach  yourselves.    But  with  those  who 
surround  us,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  observe  what  they  accomplish,  preju- 
dice has  given  place  to  approval ;  complaints  and 
expressions  of  distrust  have  been  silenced,  and  have 
been  to  a  great  extent,  I  hope  will  be  entirely, 
succeeded  by  gratitude  and  confidence.  Respecting 
many  of  our  discharged  criminals,  very  gratifying 
have  been  the  reports  I  have  received  from  Magis- 
trates, Clergymen  to  whose  parishes  they  have  re- 
turned, and  from  their  present  employers.  Several 
I  liave  myself  visited,  with  others  I  correspond; 
and  from  these  various  sources  I  continually  de- 
rive satisfaction,  and  much  encouragement  in  the 
performance  of  duty.    Sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
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elapsed  to  prove  the  stedfastness  of  a  veiy  large 
proportion  ;  but  several  whose  conduct  had  been 
most  vile,  and  whose  characters  were  pronounced 
desperate,  have  been  corrected,  have  resisted  temp* 
tations  too  strong  for  us  to  estimate,  and  still 
persevere  in  a  course  of  honesty  and  uprightness. 
Praying,  and  in  the  diligent  use  of  the  means  you 
have  provided,  expecting  that  by  God's  blessing  the 
number  of  such  shall  increase, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

To  the  Magistrates 
of  thq  County  of  Berks. 
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CHAPl'ER  VI. 

SF&BAD  OF  THE  SEPARATE  STSTBM. — RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
PREYBNTiyB,  BUT  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  REMEDIAL.  —  COM- 
MITTALS IN  1847. — CAUSES  OF  INCREASED  NUMBER. — 
BKFECTIVB  EDUCATION.  —  OFFENCES  IN  WORKHOUSES. — 
POVERTY  OF  CRIMINALS.  —  INCREASE  OF  VAGRANCY.  — 
RELUCTANCE  OF  PROSECUTORS  LESSENED  BY  IMPROVED 
DISCIPLINE.  —  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS.  —  NECESSITY  FOR 
PROTECTING  THEM  FROM  VICE  AFTER  IMPRISONMENT. — 
ACT  FOR  RECOVERY  OF  SMALL  DEBTS.  —  ITS  BENEFICIAL 
EFFECTS  ON  THOSE  CONVICTED  UNDER  ITS  PROVISIONS.— 
SHORT  IMPRISONMENTS  DEPRECATED. — THEIR  EFFECTS  IN 
SCOTLAND. —  PRISONERS  RECOMMITTED.  —  THEIR  FORMER 
IMPRISONMENT  UNDER  SEPARATE  SYSTEM  VERY  SHORT.— 
HAD  BEEN  RENDERED  INCORRIGIBLE  BY  FORMER  ASSO- 
CIATION IN  PRISONS.  SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE  AS  TO 
CORRECTIVE  EFFECTS  OF  SEPARATE  SYSTEM  PROPERLY 
CARRIED  OUT. 

REPORT— MICHAELMAS,  1847. 

The  duty  which  at  these  Quarter  Sessions  is 
incumbent  upon  me  of  presenting  you  with  my 
annual  Eeport,  describing  the  result  of  another 
year's  experience,  as  the  Chaplain  of  your  County 
Gaol,  is  one  which  I  approach  with  a  very  greatly 
increased  sense  of  its  importance  and  responsibility. 
To  a  Christian  Minister  the  circumstance  of  being 
called  upon  tg^give  account  of  several  hundred  im- 
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mortal  fellow-creatures,  who  have  for  a  season  been 
committed  to  his  spiritual  care,  does  of  itself  suggest 
reflections  of  overwhelming  interest  But  without 
farther  reference  to  feelings  peculiar  to  the  Ministerial 
office,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  there  are 
causes  which  enhance  the  importance  of  any  report 
issuing  from  your  county  gaol,  which,  as  Magistrates 
I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate. 

More  than  three  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
you  abandoned  the  penal  treatment,  which  by  asso- 
ciating your  criminals,  ensured  demoralization,  and 
rendered  future  offences  almost  certain ;  at  the  same 
time  you  rejected  other  systems  of  imprisonment, 
which,  though  specious,  were  unsound  in  principle ; 
and  you  adopted  that  plan  of  separate  confinement, 
the  theory  of  which  was  not  more  promising  than  its 
operations  have  since  been  successful.  Great,  indeed, 
since  that  time  has  been  the  effect  of  your  noble  ex- 
ample, and  of  that  evident  improvement  in  prison 
discipline  wliich  you  first  introduced  as  a  complete 
system  into  the  counties  of  England ;  for  in  the 
prisons  now  erected,  and  in  process  of  erection  on  the 
same  principle  of  separation,  upwards  of  12,000 
criminals  will  be  ere  long  confined.  Nor  are  the  im- 
portant effects  of  the  example  limited  to  our  own 
shores.  I  have  lately  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing tl.e  Congr^s  Penitentiare  at  Brussels,  and  truly 
it  was  difficult  to  repress  some  feelings  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  when  the  majority  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  who 
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constituted  the  representatives  from  sixteen  different 
nations  referred  to  the  gaols  of  Pentonville  and  Read- 
ing, not  only  as  the  models  of  construction,  which 
must  be  imitated  throughout  tlie  world,  but  as 
affording  patterns  of  discipline  which  must  be 
universally  copied. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  summoned  to 
give  evidence  on  the  effect  of  your  discipline  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
the  course  of  examination  I  was  called  upon  to 
express  an  opinion  on  various  important  subjects, 
which,  though  demanding  attention,  I  cannot  intro- 
duce into  my  annual  Report.  There  were,  however, 
one  or  two  questions  to  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
revert,  because  they  involve  not  only  the  means  of 
suppressing  crime,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
penal  treatment  of  the  convict.  The  points  to  which 
I  especially  refer,  were,  first  the  commonly  expressed 
opinion  founded  not  less  upon  sound  principles  than 
upon  the  teaching  of  experience,  that  mere  punish- 
ment, however  severe,  has  not  the  deterring  effect 
upon  the  evil  disposed  which  has  been  too  commonly 
ascribed  to  it,  from  which  the  necessary  inference  is 
deduced,  that  with  the  vicious  the  most  hopeful 
means  of  preventing  crime  is  by  con-ecting  the 
criminal.  To  prevent  any  offence  is  unquestionably 
better  than  to  punish  an  offender,  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  restraining  and  guiding  and  thus  forming 
the  character  by  sound  moral  and  religious  education ; 
but  at  present  we  speak  of  those  whose  education  has 
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been  defective  and  has  failed,  who  are  still  vicious 
and  depraved ;  and,  as  respects  these,  I  would  repeat 
the  opinion,  that  the  mere  dread  of  punishment  is  a 
motive  altogether  insufficient  to  repress  crime,  and 
their  future  innocence,  together  with  the  safety  of 
society,  must  be  sought,  and  can  only  be  secured  by 
pursuing  such  penal  discipline  as  may  at  the  same 
time  be  a  corrective  process.  Closely  connected  with 
the  former,  is  the  second  question,  which  I  shall 
hereafter  beg  again  to  press  upon  your  consideration, 
and  upon  which  a  like  unanimity  of  sentiment  pre- 
vailed— namely,  the  general  inefficacy  of  very  short 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

In  my  continued  endeavours  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  your  prisons,  I  have  constantly 
received  encouragement  and  assistance  from  the 
superior  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  establishment. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  repeat  my  testimony  as  to 
the  moral  and  religious  principles  which  so  evidently 
regulate  their  conduct,  and  ensure  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties. 

The  schoolmasters  have  been  very  assiduous  in 
their  important  office,  and  their  efforts  have  not  been 
less  successful  than  in  former  years.  The  statistics 
of  education  to  which  I  must  refer,  will  in  a  measure 
show  to  what  extent  their  exertions  have  been 
required. 

I  regret  that  during  the  past  year  there  should 
have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  committed,  irrespective  of  the  40  govern-  ^ 
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i  convicts  who  have  been  received  m  lately,  tliat 
do  not  propose  to  speak  of  them  further  in  my 
ienl  report  Some  facts  which  I  may  have  the 
mom  lo  lay  before  you^  will,  I  believe,  not  only 
crouiit  for  Uie  increasie,  but  excite  some  surprise 
fti  it  hm  not  far  exceeded  the  number  describaJ ; 
mnd  it  is  with  some  satisfaction  1  observe  that  the 
H|tooes  for  which  these  prisoners  have  been  com- 
Vmed  have  not  been  of  so  heuious  a  character  as 
ill  former  years. 

I  have  appended  tables  to  this  Report  by  which 
It  may  be  seen  that  840  have  been  in  cu&tody  dur- 
ing tlie  last  twelve  months*  that  being  nearly  200 
than  in  the  same  period  preceding  Michaelmas, 
Of  that  number  297  had  been  before  in 
slody  eillier  in  this  or  in  otlier  counties,  and  of 
thtse  ttO  had  been  previously  confined  in  your  pre- 
sent  gEol-  Allow  me  here  to  say,  that  whilst  I  make 
b  hsi  statement  with  pain,  it  is  with  no  disai> 
L  If,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  adverae  to 
preoetst  system,  the  impression  willj  I  feel  as- 
ared,  be  removed  by  further  information. 

Ab  in  former  years,  so  during  the  last,  I  believe 
tbit  ignorance,  or  a  wretchedly  defective  education, 
tisi  l>een  in  many  cases  tlie  causes  or  llie  occasion 
of  crime.  The  annexed  Jubles  shew  that  the  illi- 
tmte,  and  those  destitute  of  any  religious  knowledge, 
bkti  could  at  all  restrain  their  vicious  propensities, 
eonsli toted  the  majority  of  those  committed. 
ly  42  could  nail  and  w  rilc  well,  whilst,  as  re* 
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spects  religious  information,  only  64  out  of  806  had 
been  sufficiently  instiucted  to  afford  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  any  practical  effect  Whilst  nearly 
all  had  been  baptised  into,  and  professed  to  be 
members  of,  the  Church  of  England,  only  29 — a 
proportion  of  scarcely  more  than  three  per  cent — 
had  been  further  received  into  the  church  by  the 
sacred  rite  of  confirmation.  This  fact  I  submit  to 
you  as  one  worthy  of  much  consideration,  because, 
without  insisting  upon  the  benefits  attending  that 
onlinance,  it  shews  in  a  forcible  manner  that  few 
who  receive  the  religious  instruction  which  precedes 
confirmation,  are  afterwards  found  amongst  our 
criminal  population. 

The  number  of  committals  from  our  workhouses 
during  the  previous  year  obliged  me  to  refer  in  my 
last  Report  to  the  contamination  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  indiscriminate  association  of  the  in- 
mates. I  have  since  received  many  communications 
on  the  subject,  and  feel  most  thankful  for  the  eflfect 
which  the  public  notice  of  the  evQ  produced.  A 
better  classification  of  paupers  has  in  some  cases 
been  adopted,  and  although  the  placing  together  of 
the  most  base  and  abandoned  characters,  without 
any  of  the  restraint  which  the  less  depraved  might 
impose  upon  them,  has  caused  some  of  that  class  to 
be  committed  and  recommitted,  yet  it  is  consoling 
to  reflect  that  if  these  still  encourage  each  other  in 
crime,  they  have  no  longer  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
rupting the  innocent 
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The  distress  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
countiy,  and  which  has  pressed  most  heavily  upon 
our  criminal  population,  whose  friends  amongst 
those  capable  of  affording  relief  are  few,  and  who  are 
the  last  to  whom  charity  is  extended,  has,  I  doubt 
not,  contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  increase  of 
our  committals.  Here,  however,  I  would  remark 
that,  excepting  in  the  case  of  old  offenders,  I  have 
observed  but  very  few  instances  in  which  guilt  was 
traceable  to  absolute  want,  and  I  believe  that  seasons 
of  scarcity  and  distress,  though  occasions  of  crime, 
do  not  greatly  increase  the  number  of  criminals.* 
TheoflTences  are  generally  committed  by  those  whose 
chaiucters  were  before  bad,  who  are  the  first  to  suffer, 
whose  temptations  then  abound,  and  who  have 
neither  motive  nor  strength  to  withstand  them.  The 
alternative  with  such  is  to  enter  the  workhouse  or  to 
steal,  and  they  decide  upon  the  latter  because  de- 
tection is  uncertain  and  self-indulgence  is  not 
immediately  restrained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  well 
conducted  poor  receive  timely  assistance,  and  this  is 
to  such  a  pledge,  and  tends  to  excite  confidence, 
that  if  reduced  to  destitution  they  will  not  be 
deserted. 

But  our  own  county  has  been  mercifully  preserved 

*  My  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  crime  is 
generally  the  effect  of  distress  or  destitution.  It  much  moro 
frequently  is  the  consequence  of  recklessness,  arising  from  tho 
degradation  of  ignorance,  and  the  total  absence  of  self-respect. 
-—Mb.  BaronRolfb. 
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from  that  very  severe  privation  to  which  others  have 
been  subjected.    Labour  has  been  in  some  districto 
abundant,  and  wages  so  much  raised  that  if  pro- 
visions have  been  high  in  price  they  could  still  be 
purchased.    Hence,  I  repeat,  the  increase  of  crimes 
has  not  been  produced,  to  a  very  great  exteot,  by 
any  temptation  of  poverty  to  which  our  native  popu- 
lation has  been  exposed.    A  large  number  of  the 
offences  have  been  in  consequence  of  sensual  exces- 
ses ;  but  the  great  cause  of  the  additional  committals 
is  clearly  discerned  in  the  influx  of  that  indig^t 
and  vicious  class  of  mendicants  who  will  always  be 
most  attracted  where  most  is  to  be  obtained.  Some 
labourers,  I  know,  have  been  induced  to  leave  tbeir 
homes  and  to  come  hither  from  distant  counties,  by 
the  hope  of  finding  employment,  and  having  been 
disappointed,  their  resources  have  failed,  and  they 
have  been  tempted  to  offend ;  but  a  far  greater  number 
have  been  led  to  this  county,  not  only  because  it  lies 
on  the  great  road  to  the  metropolis,  whither  eveiy 
vagrant  once  at  least  directs  his  steps,  but  with  the 
intention  of  living  for  a  time  upon  the  alms  of  a 
benevolent  and  wealthy  neighbourhood.    As  a  proof 
of  the  number  of  mendicants  who  have  traversed  the 
county,  I  may  mention  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  no  less  than  5,060  have  been  relieved  at  the 
Reading  Union  alone,  whereas  during  the  preceding 
year  only  3,049  applied  for  relief.    Out  of  such  a 
mass  of  idle,  often  destitute  because  dissipated, 
wanderers,  of  whom  the  law  too  truly  infers  tliat 
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they  are  rogues  as  surely  as  they  are  vagabonds,  and 
of  whom  6,000  formed  probably  but  a  small  pro- 
portion, since  comparatively  few  will  apply  for 
workhouse  fare,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
258  should  have  been  committed  to  your  prison — a 
number  exceeding  that  of  former  years  by  about  a 
bundred. 

A  considerable  number  of  labourers  have  been 
employed  in  constructing  the  lines  of  railway  through 
the  county,  and  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
of  our  prisoners  committed  during  the  last  year, 
cither  were  at  the  time  they  offended  or  had  been 
previously  railway  workmen.  The  high  wages  given 
to  these  men,  and  their  improvident  habits,  not  only 
occasion  many  crimes  among  themselves,  but  tend 
greatly  to  demoralize  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, and  so  to  increase  the  number  committed.* 

The  present  proportion  of  juvenile  offenders  differs 

*  Amongst  other  causes,  I  have  described,  the  very  improve- 
iQent  in  oar  prison  discipline  has  tended  in  some  measure  to 
ineresfle  the  number  of  committals.  Whilst  the  prison  was  a 
Khool  of  vice,  the  injured  were  slow  to  prosecute,  juries  were 
Q&willing  to  convict,  and  magistrates  most  reluctantly  senten- 
ced offenders.  Impunity  was  a  less  certain  inducement  to 
fatnre  crimes  than  the  committal  to  prison.  A  brother  clergy- 
man said  to  me  a  few  days  since—"  I  used  to  grieve  when  any 
one  of  my  parishioners  was  sent  to  gaol,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  guilt,  but  because  I  felt  almost  sure  he  would  come  out 
niore  depraved,  but  now  I  wish  every  evil-doer  in  my  parish 
coold  be  sent  to  your  prison.'*  Many  other  incumbents  have 
expressed  themselves  in  a  similar  manner. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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but  little  from  that  of  preceding  yem.    But  truly 
the  (act  that  considoabiy  more  than  a  third  part  ct 
our  criminals  are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  threatens 
a  continuance  and  increase  of  crime  nnless  effectoil 
means  of  correction  be  applied.    A  large  proportion 
of  these  are  the  children  of  convicts,  who  have  been 
educated  in  vice,  and  whose  permanent  reformation 
can  never  be  expected  unless  they  shall  be  effectually 
separated  from  the  vicious  influence  and  example 
which  their  own  homes  present    I  rejoice  greasy 
that  as  respects  these  Juvenile  delinquents  moch 
attention  throughout  Europe  is  now  directed  to  pro- 
viding suitable  receptacles  for  them.  By  such  means, 
more  than  by  any  other,  crime  will  be  prevented, 
and  these  pitiable  victims  of  parental  neglect  and 
wickedness  will  be  rescued  from  a  life  of  vice,  d^nir 
datioD,  and  misery.    During  the  last  year  three 
young  offenders,  two  of  them  children  of  convicted 
parents,  have  been  sent  from  our  prison  to  the  Refuge 
at  Hoxton.  One  boy  has  been  only  recently  removed 
there  through  the  kindness  of  the  magistrate  who 
committed  him;  the  other  two,  although  taken  from 
a  family  of  the  very  vilest  character,  shewed  signs  of 
great  improvement  whilst  in  prison,  and  have  since 
been  reported  as  well  behaved  and  promising.  These 
facts  induce  me  again  to  express  my  earnest  desire 
that  some  institution  may  be  formed  in  our  own 
county,  similar  to  that  of  Mettray,  or  Stretton  upon 
Dunsmore,  which  are  supported  at  but  little  expense, 
or  resembling  the  establishment  for  pauper  children 
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at  Bridgenorth,  which  is  not  merely  self-supporting, 
but  profitable.  I  submit  reports  of  these  institutions 
for  the  perusal  of  any  magistrates,*  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  provision  permit  me  to  suggest  for 
your  consideration  the  propriety  of  obtaining  admis- 
sion for  more  of  your  younger  culprits  into  some 
existing  establishments.  I  bring  this  subject  before 
you  by  the  advice  of  a  nobleman  who  introduced  the 
plan,  I  would  recommend  for  your  adoption,  into 
another  county.  In  Staffordshire,  in  Warwickshire, 
and  in  Surrey,  it  has  been  pursued  with  happy  re- 
sults. That  proposal  is  the  payment  of  an  annual 
sum  to  the  Philanthrophic  Institution  in  London  and 
thereby  to  secure  a  certain  number  of  presentations 
to  be  filled  up  by  those  who  may  be  thought  by  the 
magistracy  to  be  most  eligible. 

The  pleas  of  charity  and  of  economy  alike  com- 
mend this  plan  to  your  approval.  Not  only  may 
youthful  criminals  be  thus  rescued  from  a  life  of 
in&my  leading  to  destruction,  but  the  expenses  of 
liiture  prosecutions  and  of  repeated  imprisonments 
may  be  thus  prevented  and  saved. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  our  committals  must  be  reckoned  the 
change  which  has  been  introduced  respecting  im- 
prisonment for  small  debts.  Those  who,  either  by 
culpable  negligence  or  fraud,  transgress  the  regula- 
tions of  the  new  county  courts,  are  not  now  incar- 
<^crated  in  the  gaol  occupied  by  other  insolvents,  but 

*    ♦  See  Vol.  i.  387,  et  seq. 
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become  inmates  of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  are 
therefore  reckoned  in  the  calendar  with  other  crimi- 
nals.   Allow  me  on  this  subject  to  observe,  that  of 
all  the  recent  Acts  of  penal  legislation  the  change 
thus  effected  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
promising  to  be  most  beneficial.     I  have  before 
expressed  my  opinion,  founded  on  painful  obser- 
vation, as  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  that  im- 
prisonment to  which  debtors  to  a  larger  amount  are 
still  subjected.    I  see  nothing  to  recommend  it;  but 
the  evils  attending  it  so  many  and  so  glaring,  that 
I  feel  it  my  duty  in  the  strongest  terms  to  deprecate 
its  continuance.    As  a  punishment  it  is  worse  than 
futile.    I  have  every  day  before  my  eyes  men  who 
choose  to  undergo  the  mis-called  penalty  rather  than 
make  the  least  effort  to  pay  the  debt  for  which  it  is 
imposed.    I  am  constantly  assured  that  the  vicious 
intercourse  of  the  debtors'  common-room  is  enjoyed, 
whilst  so  inconsiderable  are  the  privations  to  which 
its  occupants  are  subjected,  that  few  will  submit  to 
any  sacrifice  or  self-denial  by  which  their  liberation 
might  be  purchased.    It  is,  however,  when  by  mis- 
fortune or  through  some  venial  offence,  one  is  cast 
into  a  prison  where  no  inducement  to  useful  occupa- 
tion is  furnished,  and  forced  into  companionship 
which  can  only  corrupt,  there  to  be  persecuted  until 
that  depravation  has  been  effected,  that  the  cruelty 
is  apparent.    The  debtor  is  thus  demoralized,  and, 
as  I  have  known  in  many  cases,  is  afterwards  com- 
niitled  for  crime,  when  society  suffers  as  a  seeming 
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retaliation  for  the  wrong  which  has  been  inflicted. 
A  pleasing  contrast  indeed  is  afforded  by  this  late 
amendment  of  the  law,  both  as  respects  the  conduct 
of  the  delinquents  and  the  consequence  of  their 
imprisonment.  The  subjects  of  its  penalties  are 
generally  men  of  strong  passions,  averse  from  re- 
flection, and  of  dissolute  habits,  and  to  such  the 
temporary  seclusion,  the  thoughtfulness  which  is 
forced  upon  them,  the  almost  compulsory  relf-re- 
proach,  followed  by  religious  counsel,  as  it  provides 
a  punishment  most  suitable,  so  it  proves  most  cor- 
rective. I  rejoice  in  this  further  step  towards  the 
total  abolition  of  prison  contamination,  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  our 
prison  shall  no  longer  have  within  its  walls  a  ward 
in  which  improvement  is  impossible,  but  deterioration 
sure.* 

Recurring  to  the  first  table  I  have  appended  to 
this  Report,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  again  to  address  you 
most  respectfully,  but  with  much  earnestness,  on  the 
subject  of  short  imprisonments.  That  table  3'ou  will 
observe,  I  think  with  some  surprise,  shows  that  only 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  committed  during  the 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  must  tend  greatly 
to  confirm  the  remarks  which  have  been  offered,  that  the 
majority  of  those  hitherto  committed  to  our  county  gaol  under 
the  Act  for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts,  had  been  previously  in 
custody  for  other  offences  ;  proving  that  the  class  from  which 
these  debtors  come^  in  this  county,  is  as  criminal  as  that  from 
which  felons  arc  committed.  The  evils,  therefore,  of  associ- 
ating them,  would  not  be  less,  than  those  arising  from  the 
intercourse  of  other  criminals. 
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past  year  were  iu  custody  longer  than  three  months. 

Assuming  then,  what  I  believe  will  be  conceded 
by  every  Magistrate  on  your  bench,  that  Blackstone 
was  right  when  he  asserted,  what  Paley  in  nearly  the 
same  words  repeated,  the  end  of  human  punish* 
ments  is  the  precaution  against  future  oflfences,^  and 
that  this  precaution  consists  in  correcting  thecrimiDal 
himself,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  deteriing  others  by 
his  example ;  to  do  which  none  can  doubt  that  less 
than  three  months  of  prison  discipline  is  insuffi<» 
cient ;  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitably  forced  upon 
us,  that  the  legitimate  and  avowed  end  of  all  human 
punishments  has  not  been  attainable  in  90  cases  out 
of  every  100  of  those  committed  during  the  past 
year.  As  this  is  no  merely  speculative  question, 
but  one  of  vital  interest,  and  practically  most  impor* 
tant,  you  will  allow  me  to  add  a  few  remarks,  which 
may  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  expressed.  To 
contend  that  these  short  imprisonments  do  not  deter 
either  offenders  themselves,  or  those  threatening  to 
become  so  from  future  violation  of  the  law,  would  be 
a  waste  of  words ;  to  prove  that  these  short  sentences 
produce  positive  and  often  irreparable  mischief  both 
to  the  convict  and  to  society  is  an  easy  task.  If 
there  has  been  any  previous  dread  of  imprisonment, 
that  salutary  feeling  is  destroyed  when  the  eviU 
disposed  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  punishment 
however  severe  will  be  short ;  nor  is  the  loss  of  this 
occasionally  wholesome  check  supplied  by  any  better 
principle  which  proper  instruction  might  infuse  if 
the  time  were  sufficient.    Punishment  in  every  case 
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if  it  fail  to  correct  must  deprave ;  it  takes  away  self- 
respect,  destroys  the  character,  and  so  degrades  the 
convict  as  to  place  him  in  a  far  less  favourable  con- 
dition to  encounter  those  difficulties  and  temptations 
which  were  before  too  strong.  His  relapse,  therefore, 
as  we  have  painful  experience,  is  the  probable  and 
almost  certain  consequence.    Before  I  proceed  to 
show  this  by  referring  to  the  re-committals  to  your 
own  county  prison,  allow  me  to  quote  a  short  extract 
confirmatory  of  the  &^ct,  from  a  Report  which  I  lately 
received  from  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland. 
In  it  I  find  the  following  statement : — "At  the  prison 
of  Edinburgh,  where  there  is  constantly  a  great  influx 
and  efflux  of  prisoners,  and  where  most  of  the  terms 
of  imprisonment  are  short,  the  number  of  re-com- 
mittals last  year  was  as  high  as  70  per  cent ;  yet  of 
166  prisoners  sent  to  that  prison  for  six  months  or 
upwards  in  the  first  instance,  during  the  last  three 
years  only  33,  or  20  per  cent,  have  been  re-com- 
mitted ;  and  similar  results  have  been  obtained  in 
other  prisons.    Under  such  circumstances  it  is  evi- 
dent that  even  were  the  system  of  Prison  Discipline 
perfect,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  satisfactory 
results  so  long  as  the  plan  is  peraisted  in  of  sending 
prisoners  over  and  over  again  for  short  periods, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  fact  of  experience 
having  shewn,  with  respect  to  the  particular  pri- 
soners thus  re-committed,  that  their  previous  im- 
prisonments for  such  periods  had  been  utterly  futile.'' 
p.  xiii.  12th  Report.    And  I  would  also  here  quote 
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a  sentence  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Schools  of  Industry,  at  Aberdeen,  of  tlie  good 
effected  by  which  I  presume  few  are  altogether 
informed.     That  committee  observes — "  So  ddt^ 
rhraiing  is  the  influence  of  short  imprisonments  that 
your  committee  have  resolved  that  no  child  who  had 
been  subjected  to  them  should  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  their  institution."    The  reason  assigned 
for  such  a  resolution  is  forcible,  and  fully  justifies 
its  adoption,  "  lest  in  endeavouring  to  reform  one  j 
they  should  incur  the  risk  of  contaminating  the  j 
whole  school."   Upon  such  a  determination  I  would  | 
only  remark,  that  it  affords  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  short  sentences  are  as  unmerciful  toward  the  | 
criminal  as  they  are  impolitic,  expensive,  and  gene-  \ 
rally  injurious  to  society,* 

♦  The  Committee  further  set  forth  the  melancholy  effect* 
of  these  short  imprisonments  by  describing  the  case  of  one  out 
of  very  many,  they  say — "  During  the  short  period  of  his  first 
imprisonment,  a  most  unaccustomed  care  was  bestowed  upon 
him — comfortably  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed.  The  Schoolmaster^ 
Chapluin,  and  Governor  paid  their  daily  visits,  and  an  anxiety 
was  expressed  about  his  well-being  which  quite  overpowereJ 
him.  It  was  only  when  he  was  dismissed  that  he  again  founcl 
himself  the  same  unfriended,  uncared-for,  suspected  being  h^ 
was  before.    But  the  prison  was  now  divested  of  all  terror, 
and  he  became  its  frequent  inmate.    Notwithstanding  th^ 
improvements  in  prison  discipline,  short  imprisonments  did 
not  reform  ;  more  lengthened,  after  a  succession  of  shor^ 
imprisonments,  were  equally  inefficient,  and  he  was  soon  sent- 
abroad  for  his  fiual  reformation." 
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The  subject  of  re^committaln  as  closely  connected 
with  the  foregoing,  next  claims  attention.    207,  or 
one-third  of  our  prisoners,  had  been  previously  in 
custody  either  at  Beading  or  elsewhere,  but  the  two 
last  Tables  shew  further  that  96  criminals,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  12  per  cent,  upon  the  re-committals  of 
the  year,  had  been  before  imprisoned  under  the 
Separate  System.    If  this  proportion  appear  small 
as  compared  with  the  re-committals  in  Scotland, 
still  I  feel  that  the  abstract  number,  if  looked  at 
without  observing  the  peculiar  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  would 
be  large  enough  to  forbid  self-complacency  and 
satisfaction.  Such  is  my  confidence  in  the  generally 
corrective  tendency  of  our  improved  system,  that  I 
should  be  disappointed  and  sorry  indeed  if  annually 
even  12  per  cent,  of  those  subjected  to  its  discipline 
should  be  found  to  relapse.    But  I  am  thankful 
that,  as  this  is  really  not  the  case  at  present,  so 
neither  have  we  reason  to  apprehend  any  such 
result    As  I  have  before  observed,  it  would  be 
vinreasonable  to  calculate  upon  the  correction  and 
reformation  of  criminals,  under  any  system,  in  so 
«bort  a  period  as  three  months.   It  may  be  effected, 
and  under  the  favourable  circumstances  of  separate 
confinement,   through  the  unlimited   mercies  of 
Almighty  God,  we  rejoice  that  reformation  is 
sometimes  so  speedily  accomplished.   But  humanly 
speaking  it  is  improbable,  and  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  expect  it.    It  is  right,  then,  that  we  should 
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exclude  from  the  list  of  those  really  subjected  to  our 
penal  discipline,  all  prisoners  who  were  not  confined 
for  a  period  exceeding  three  months.  It  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  circumstances  which  might  sufficiently 
account  for  the  re-committal  of  a  majority  of  these 
criminals,  had  their  former  imprisonment  been  of 
longer  duration— for  instance,  13  were  the  oflTspring 
of  criminals,  either  one  or  both  parents  having  been 
convicted.    Two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  had 
been  in  prison  before  their  first  committal  to  separate 
confinement,  some  of  them  only  once,  but  many 
of  them  several  times.    Many  of  the  re-committals 
were  for  mere  breaches  of  good  conduct  for  which 
punishment  was  required,  but  which  by  no  means 
denoted  guilt  which  would  warrant  the  enrolment 
of  the  offender  in  the  calendar  of  criminals.  No 
less  than  six  reported  as  re-committed  were  really 
never  liberated  after  their  former  conviction,  but 
were  detained  and  charged  with  offences  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  before  they  were  first  brought 
to  prison.  Some  were  discharged  on  re-examination, 
against  others  in  the  list  "  no  true  bill "  was  found 
by  the  grand  jury,  and  others  were  acquitted  on 
their  trials  of  the  charges  for  which  they  had  been 
re-committed.    These  circumstances  cause  me  to 
express  regret  that  some  more  correct  method  of 
framing  the  statistics  on  this  important  subject  has 
not  been  discovered  and  adopted.    Some  alteration, 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  the  case  will  admit,  I  am 
glad  to  find,  has  been  made  in  the  returns  of  this 
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quarter,  still  the  present  plan  misrepresents  what  may 
be  literally  true,  and  often  creates  adverse  and  most 
mischievous  impressions  against  our  system  of  dis- 
cipline, when  really,  if  the  facts  were  accurately 
described  and  understood,  the  very  contrary  effect 
would  be  produced.    If,  then,  we  subtract  from 
the  reported  number  of  re-committed  prisoners, 
those  who  were  not  previously  longer  than  three 
months  in  custody,  we  shall  find  that  only  13  will 
remain,  whilst  of  those  before  in  prison  above  six 
montlis,  the  number  does  not  exceed  five.  Small, 
however,  as  is  this  proportion,  yet  not  one  of  those 
five  was  a  fair  subject  for  the  trial  of  our  discipline. 
Their  several  cases,  so  far  from  proving  any  imper- 
fcetion  in  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment,  will 
rather  prove  the  corrupting  and  pernicious  effect  of 
other  systems,  which  by  their  influence  had  rendered 
these  prisonei-s  incorrigible.    I  beg  your  attention 
to  this  fact  as  most  important,  that  every  one  of  time 
fine  had  been  repeatedly  confined  in  other  prisons  be- 
fore  their  first  committal  to  your  county  gaol.  One 
of  them  had  been  twice,  two  of  them  three  times, 
one  five  times,  and  the  other  ten  times  previously 
Bubjected  either  to  the  degradation  of  compulsory 
treadwheel  labour,  or  to  the  continual  temptations 
and  as  constantly  vitiating  process  of  the  silent 
system,  and  all  of  them  to  the  contamination  of 
gaol  companionship.  The  evils  thus  produced  were 
80  deeply  rooted  that  it  detracts  nothing  from  the 
corrective  efficacy  of  the  Separate  System,  if  it  be 
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admitted  that  twelve  months  of  its  discipline  was 
time  too  short  to  eradicate  them.* 

But  let  me  further  account  for  these  re-committals 
by  stating  that  three  of  these  five  prisoners  were  of 
decidedly  weak  intellect  when  committed ;  two  of 
them  could  not  during  the  whole  term  of  their  im- 
prisonment be  taught  to  read  even  words  of  one 
syllable-    This  circumstance,  which  rendered  them 
the  more  pitiable,  and  more  sure  victims  of  former 
prison  association,  must  have  entiiely  prevented 
any  successful  use  of  those  means  on  which  depends 
the  corrective  efficacy  of  the  Separate  System.  A 
fourth  of  these  was  incapacitated  by  diseased  eyes 
from  receiving  the  usual  instruction,  and  concerning 
the  fifth,  who  had  been  ten  times  before  convicted,  I 
offer  no  further  explanation.    I  conclude  these  ob- 
servations on  our  re-committed  prisoners,  by  remark^ 
ing  that  whilst  the  number  of  those  before  in  prison 
for  less  than  three  months  tends  to  confirm  what  has 
been  said  of  the  deteriorating  effects  of  short  impri- 

*  My  excellent  friend  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate  tells  qs  in 
his  last  Report,  that  "  the  present  prisonB  and  the  present  dis^ 
cipliue  would  do  very  well  if  it  were  not  for  the  *  incorrigibles.*  ** 
I  wish  he  had  connected  with  this  sentence  his  description  of 
the  "  inside  of  a  prison  and  its  deep  corruptions,**  he  would 
then  have  transposed  some  words,  and  have  said — It  is  our  pre^ 
sent  prisons  and  our  present  discipline  which  render  offenders 
incorrigible.  He  shews  this  in  several  pages  of  the  same 
Report,  avowedly  in  the  paragraph  quoted.  Vol.  i.  p.  61,  and 
surely  the  re-committals  to  our  prison  confirm  the  truth  aud 
proclaim  the  cruelty. 
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sonments,  the  small  number  of  those  who  had 
previously  been  in  gaol  longer  than  six  months — 
the  consideration  of  the  character  of  those  few — 
with  the  causes  of  their  re-committal^  must  tend  to 
recommend  a  system,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
favourable,  I  say  not  in  some,  but  in  every  case  in 
which  fair  opportunity  has  been  afforded.    Not  one 
criminal  concerning  whom  it  could  reasonably  be 
asserted  when  he  was  sent  within  your  prison  walls, 
his  character  admits  of  hope,  and  the  time  for  his 
correction  ought  to  be  sufficient,  is  found  reported 
as  re-committed,  or  is  said  to  have  relapsed  into  his 
former  vices.    A  result,  the  like  of  which,  I  feel 
sure,  has  never  been  attested,  and  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced never  will  be,  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  any  other  existing  system. 

In  concluding  this  Report  I  may  allude  to  the 
more  posilive  advantages  which  result  from  our  im- 
proved system.  Already  may  we  point  to  instances 
of  reformation — of  continued  and  patient  persever- 
ance in  well  doing,  on  the  part  of  many  once 
notorious  for  profligacy  and  vice.  In  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  my  opportunities  of  inter- 
course with  our  discharged  criminals  are  more 
frequent,  I  rejoice  to  look  around  on  several  who 
have  struggled  against  difficulties,  and  have  with- 
stood temptations  until  their  lost  character  has  been 
retrieved,  and  they  are  now  prosperous  and  respected. 
I  seldom  visit  other  portions  of  the  county,  but  I 
derive  pleasure  greater  than  I  can  here  describe  in 
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recognising  some  in  v^hom  a  similar  change  has  been 
efTected.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  one  magistrate  on 
your  honourable  bench  to  whose  mind  the  mention 
of  these  facts  does  not  recall  some  instance  of  marked 
success  in  the  discipline  which  has  been  pursued. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  who  has  directed 
his  high  talents  to  the  subject  of  penal  discipline, 
who  has  visited  your  prison,  conversed  with  the 
inmates  of  its  cells,  and  learnt  much  of  its  effects  in 
his  unwearied  labours,  has  been  pleased  to  pronounce 
your  system  "  excellent."  The  clergy  of  our  parishes 
who,  as  they  constantly  watch  the  liberated  criminal, 
and  witness  the  results  of  his  imprisonment,  can 
perhaps  best  of  all  appreciate  its  benefits,  are  unani- 
mous in  its  conimendation.  Farmers,  whose  labourers 
may  be  committed,  and  masters,  whose  domestic  ser- 
vants are  subjected  to  your  plans,  not  only  anticipate 
good  as  the  effect  of  such  punishment,  but  so  confide 
in  its  corrective  tendency  that  they  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive again  into  their  service  the  very  criminals  they 
prosecute,  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  has  ex- 
pired.* These  instances,  I  can  assure  you  are  neither 

*  A  pleasing  instance  of  this  occurred  during  the  very 
Sessions  at  which  I  presented  this  Report  Two  prisoners 
were  convicted  of  robbing  their  master  of  com,  &o.,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  I  requested  the  prosecutor  to 
give  them  employment  when  released  if  I  could  recommend 
them  as  corrected ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  having  now  in 
his  service  two  others  who  had  been  in  Reading  gaol,  and 
had  conducted  themselves  remarkably  well,  he  would  willingly 
give  these  criminals  a  chance  too  of  redeeming  their  character. 
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singular  nor  few — rthey  are  numerous  and  increasing. 
That  they  will  continue  to  increase^  past  experience 
warrants  the  certain  expectation.  Indeed^  to  doubt 
the  happy  consequences  of  a  system  of  imprison- 
menty  based  upon  religious  principles^  and  which 
nipplies  religious  instruction  under  circumstances 
most  calculated  to  foster  its  influence,  would  be  to 
discredit  the  efficacy  of  means  which,  although  I, 
with  many  others,  shall  have  lasting  cause  to  thank 
God,  who  gave  you  grace  and  wisdoc6  as  Magistrates 
to  apply  them,  we  must  still  remember  derive  their 
(HTgia  from  God  himself,  and  are  appointed  by  Him 
for  the  demonstration  of  His  power,  in  turning  men 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  Himself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 
To  the  Magistrates  of  Berkshire. 
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As  further  shewing  the  effect  of  the  Sepanfe 
System,  and  expressing  the  Author*s  opinion  od 
points  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  present 
work,  he  inserts  the  evidence  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  give,  in  1847,  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Execution  of  the 
Criminal  Law. 

It  affords  him  much  satisfaction  that  he  is  enabled 
to  annex  the  statements  of  many  best  acquainted 
with  the  operation  and  results  of  criminal  treatment, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  of  those  whose  opinions  may 
command  attention  ;  all  tending  to  confirm  the  ac- 
curacy of  most  of  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed. 

A  Magistrate  of  Berkshire,  who  has  devoted  much 
time,  and  constantly  observed  the  working  of  the 
system  pursued  at  Reading,  as  a  Visiting  Justice, 
was  also  examined.  Important  extracts  from  that 
evidence  are  here  introduced,  but  the  answers  to 
questions  concerning  some  peculiarities  of  discipline 
are  omitted,  because  the  treatment  of  prisoners  has 
been  already  described. 
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William  Merrt^  Esquire,  is  called  in^  and 
examined  as  follows : 

4905.  You  are  a  Magistrate  of  the  County  of 
Berks? 

I  am. 

4906.  And  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the 
recent  alteration  of  the  gaol  at  Beading  ? 

From  the  first  construction  of  the  gaol. 

4907.  And  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
reformatory  process  in  that  gaol  ? 

Weekly. 

4908.  You  have  reason  to  think  that  what  may 
be  called  the  Separate  System  has  been  more  per- 
fectly carried  out  in  the  gaol  at  Beading  than  any- 
where else  ? 

I  think  the  superiority  of  Beading  Gaol  consists 
in  corrective  instruction  being  adopted  instead  of 
hard  labour. 

4913.  Are  you  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  its 
effect  upon  the  mind  when  so  long  continued? 

Yes.  The  effect  so  £bu:  as  nearly  three  years'  ex- 
perience of  Beading  Gaol  goes,  leads  us  to  believe, 
that  of  all  the  misapprehensions  and  mis-statements 
that  have  been  put  forward  with  reference  to  the 
tendency  of  separation  in  cells  both  by  day  and  by 
night  its  affecting  the  mind  is  the  most  ground- 
less. 

4914.  You  have  not  found  that  it  injures  the 
mmd  of  the  prisoner  ? 

I  never  heard  of  a  prisoner  who  has  not  been 

VOL.  11.  N 
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benefited.  In  the  first  year  we  had  tvrenty-seren 
cases  carefully  marked,  of  prisoners  who  either  them- 
selves had  been  in  confinement  or  in  whose  families 
insanity  was  more  or  less  developed  ;  in  the  second 
year  we  had  thirty ;  all  prisoners  of  whom  we  re- 
ceived valuable  information  from  the  minister  of  the 
parish  or  from  those  in  the  neighbourhood  best 
calculated  to  give  it.  We  have  not  had  a  single 
prisoner  who  has  not  lefl  us  benefited  in  mind 
really  and  visibly. 

4920.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving what  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  prisoners 
of  this  imprisonment  is  as  to  making  the  prison  the  | 
subject  of  dread ;  have  you  had  any  opportunities  ! 
of  witnessing  the  deterring  effect  of  it  ? 

The  very  first  effect  was  a  very  remarkable  one. 
I  happened  to  be  visiting  the  gaol  one  day  when  the 
Chairman  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  Deputy  Chai^ 
man,  and  a  Deputation  of  Magistrates  came  over  to 
examine  our  system;  they  were  in  the  gaol  three  or 
four  hours,  and  it  finished  by  their  declaring  that  we 
had  forced  them  to  build  a  new  gaol  at  Aylesbury^ 
because  all  the  prisoners  went  to  them  in  preference 
to  Reading. 

4921.  You  found  it  produced  an  immediate  and 
appreciable  effect  as  to  the  re-commitment 
prisoners  ? 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  the  first  year  in  committ- 
ments, and  twenty  per  cent,  in  re-commitments. 
4923.  It  is  your  impression  that  the  points  it^ 
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prison  discipline  which  make  it  morally  corrective 
make  it  also  eminently  deterring  ? 
Unquestionably. 

4024.  So  that,  instead  of  making  a  prison  more 
attractive  by  introducing  these  moral  correctives,  you 
would  expect  to  make  it  more  deterring  to  others  ? 

Yes. 

4925.  Can  you  mention  any  proof  of  it  ? 
I  took  the  average  of  the  five  years'  crime  of  the 
whole  county  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the 
separate  system  in  Berkshire.    I  then  carried  on  a 
similar  scale  of  crime  with  reference  to  the  first  year 
of  our  new  system.    I  asked  for  the  same  returns 
from  Hereford  Oaol,  it  being  a  gaol  upon  the  sepa- 
rate system,  and  well  conducted,  but  where  they 
have  a  treadmill.    In  the  very  first  year  our  vagrant 
dass — a  class  very  well  acquainted  with  all  prisons, 
tnd  the  treatment  they  received  there, — had  a  re- 
duction in  it  of  nearly  one  half,  and  Hereford  Oaol 
very  nearly  trebled  its  numbers. 

4026.  Did  an  instance  come  under  your  own 
observation  of  a  re-committed  prisoner  who  said, 
that  he  had  committed  his  ofTence  thinking  he  was 
out  of  the  county  of  Berks  or  he  should  have  taken 
care  not  to  do  it  ? 
I  know  the  fact ;  I  did  not  actually  see  the  man. 
4927.  So  that  you  have  seen  yourself  instances 
where  though  it  did  not  morally  cure  the  man,  yet 
it  was  eminently  distasteful  to  him  ? 
Yes. 

n2 
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4928.  More  so  than  the  hard  labour  ? 
Yes. 

4929.  And  you  consider  that  this  would  make  it 
less  deterring? 

Labour  will  necessarily  diminish  the  success  of 
instruction. 

4930.  Is  it  your  impression  from  what  you  have 
seen  that  the  adding  hard  labour  to  that  system 
would  make  it  more  or  less  distasteful  ? 

I  think  adding  hard  labour  would  make  it  less 
deterring.  I  was  in  Gloucester  gaol  this  last  winter, 
and  there  I  found  an  instance  of  a  young  lad  who 
had  been  committed,  and  insisted  that  he  was  fifteen 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  leaving  his  separate  cell  to  go  upon 
the  treadmill. 

4933.  In  what  do  you  think  the  terror  of  im- 
prisonment in  the  Separate  System  consists  ? 

In  the  absence  entirely  of  all  the  excitement  of 
companionship,  and  in  self-reflection. 

4934.  Do  you  consider  that  a  great  punishment 
is  the  being  forced  to  read  ? 

Undoubtedly.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  that 
would  not  escape  from  the  separate  cell  to  go  upon 
the  treadmill  if  he  had  the  option. 

4980.  Have  you  been  able  from  your  own  know- 
ledge to  form  any  considered  judgment  as  to  the 
reforming  result  of  this  design  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  instances 
which  we  know  round  our  own  neighbourhood 
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f  the  results  of  those  who  have  been  long  in  gooL 
4SJ81.  Wherein  would  you  dislinguish  between 
the  Separate  System  and  the  solitary  system  ? 

I  am  tiot  aware  tliat  Ihe  solitary  system  has  ever 
listed  in  England  . 

4982.  What,  to  your  raind,  makea  the  distinction 
^etimm  the  two  systemi  ? 

In  the  solitary  system  a  man  has  been  left  entirely 
to  himftelf,  like  a  dog  in  a  kennel ;  we  endeavour 
in  efery  possible  way  to  raise  those  persons  into 
iW  consciousness  of  being  human  and  responsible 
Ijciiigs.   They  are  constantly  visited. 

4888.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  at  all  what 
length  of  lime  it  takes  to  produce  anything  of  the 
effect  tliat  you  have  described  ?  Have  you  been 
iMe  to  reduce  it  to  any  sort  of  theory  ? 

Ondotibtedly*  If  a  person  comes  in  who  cannot 
iftd,  the  first  si^c  weeks  is  very  hardly  emploj^ed  in 
ikacbiiig  blin,  aud  until  that  is  efTeeted  we  cunnot 
expect  much ;  and  I  should  think  that  tljree  months 
tRTould  be  the  shortest  time  that  we  could  hope  to 
obtain  reformatory  influence, 
4087.  You  think  that  short  imprisonuient^j  must 
^1  for  moral  good  ? 

Not  entirely  ;  because,  though  a  man  has  not  been 
'e  lo  learn  to  read^  he  may  be  taught  to  tliink. 
4068*  Have  you  seen  any  marked  effects? 
t  ibonid  consider  it  unfair  to  attach  any  impor- 
lo  any  case  of  a  priso!ier  who  ban  not  been  at 
three  months  under  instruction. 
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4995.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  there  is  in  mere 
work  and  hard  labour,  to  a  person  of  idle  and  disso- 
lute habits,  a  reformatory  influence  and  effect  in  the 
mere  working  ? 

None  whatever. 

5044.  You  have  turned  your  attention  a  good  deal 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  discharged  after  re- 
formatory discipline  in  prison,  have  you  ? 

To  their  position  afterwards  in  society. 

5045.  Do  you  think  that,  taking  them  altogether, 
there  is  a  probable  prospect  of  such  men  being 
received  again  into  society  after  they  are  discharged 
from  prison? 

I  believe  that  in  the  course  of  another  year  or 
two,  when  the  efTects  of  our  system  are  better  un- 
derstood, that  the  same  effects  will  result  in  Berkshire 
as  at  that  admirable  institution  in  France.  The 
applications  for  apprentices  at  Mettray  are  more 
than  the  institution  can  supply ;  and,  I  think,  a  man 
eventually  will,  in  like  manner,  no  longer  be  held 
to  be  a  worse  man  for  having  been  reformed  in 
Reading  gaol. 

5055.  Did  you  say  that  your  system  could  pro- 
duce any  good  effect  if  it  were  a  week  or  ten  days? 
We  could  not  reckon  upon  it  as  a  system. 
5066.  Could  it  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  a 
vicious  system  ? 

Yes,  it  might,    A  prisoner  could  hardly  escape 
contamination  from  gaol  association. 
6057.  Would  it  injure  itP 
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Thank  God  it  cannot  Under  our  separate  system 
no  prisoner  can  be  contaminated. 

5058.  Would  it  do  any  good  afterwards  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far;  but  so  far  as  our 
system  b  concerned  we  should  expect  benefit  to  re- 
salt  in  proportion  to  its  duration. 

5059.  Would  you  expect  much  from  two  months? 
If  a  prisoner  could  write  when  he  comes  in,  I 

think  two  months  might  do  a  good  deal. 

5060.  But  you  think,  generally  speaking,  it  must 
be  three  months  ? 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  prisoner  for  three 
months,  never  less. 

5073.  Do  you  attribute  great  reformatory  effect 
as  well  as  deterring  effect  to  your  system  ? 

Yes.  I  attribute  the  reformatory  effect  to  religious 
education. 
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The  Author  having  been  in  attendance  upon  the 
committee^  when  the  Chaplain  of  Preston  Gaol 
was  ^mined,  was  asked  if  he  concurred  in  his 
opinions.  Having  replied  that  he  agreed  with  them 
so  far  as  they  had  reference  to  separate  imprison- 
ment, he  thinks  it  right  to  prefix  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Clay  to  that  which  he  himself  gave.  He  would 
add^  that  the  superior  talent,  the  high  chamcter,  and 
the  long  experience  of  his  friend  and  fellow-chap* 
lain^  render  such  agreement  a  cause  of  pleasure,  and  of 
increased  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions. 

The  Beverend  John  Clat,  is  called  in, 

and  examined  as  follows 

1179.  You  are  Chaplain  to  the  Preston  Gaol  and 
House  of  Correction  ? 

I  am. 

1180.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? 
Nearly  twenty-six  years. 

1181.  Were  you  Chaplain  to  any  place  of  the 
same  kind  before  ? 

No. 

1182.  During  those  twenty -six  years  have  you 
performed  the  duties  of  that  office  in  person? 

I  have. 

1183.  Have  you  had  constant  communication 
with  the  gaoler  and  those  under  him^  and  with  the 
prisoners  themselves  ? 

Daily. 
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1 18 1  Have  you  found  that  the  prisoners  arc  more 
(HT  lets  hardened,  or  are  the  greater  number  of  them 
persons  having  coraraitted  first  offences  ? 

Formerly  the  greater  number  were  persons  com- 
milted  for  second  and  third  offences*  Since  the 
iiopTovement  in  the  discipline,  the  greater  number 
m  persons  comTnUted  for  first  offences. 

1188*  What  difference  has  there  been  since  the 
rtJf)rTnalion  of  the  discipline  which  you  speak  of? 

1  find  that  in  the  last  year's  Report,  of  those  under 
fiAttn  yetm  of  age,  the  proportion  was  six  per  cent* 
ofsminns  eases  and  three  per  cent,  of  summary 
ccinvictions.  The  comparison  of  juvenile  offenders 
iUiUie  whole  number  of  offenders  in  the  respective 
mentioned  does  not,  however,  show  the  bene- 
t  of  the  improved  discipline,  because  there  was  a 
>le  falling-off  in  commitmeDts  in  18 16,  as 
conjpai^d  to  1841,  of  all  ages ;  llie  relative  propor- 
^liuQs  of  old  and  young  being  preserved*  Upon 
ing  to  my  Report  for  1840,  p.  I  find  a  table 
ring  that,  comparing  1841  with  1845-6,  the 
eriminal  committals  generally  to  Preston  Sessions 
Itti  decreased  more  than  forty-five  per  cent. ;  or 
aparing  1842  with  1845-6,  the  diminution  ex- 
fifly-one  per  cent.  Again,  at  p.  7  of  the 
Report^  I  show  that  the  number  of  *' young 
of  both  sexes,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
imitted  to  the  Sessions,  had  decreased  from 
178  in  1842  lo  60  in  IB  UV 
1 189.  To  what  do  vou  asciibi^  the  difierence? 
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The  improvement  of  the  discipline ;  that  is,  the 
total  prevention  of,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  poso'' 
bilitv  of  contamination. 

mi 

1 1 90.  Do  you  consider  that  that  has  diminisbed 
the  number  of  re-commitments  for  new  offences  ? 

I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  diminished  the  re-com- 
mittals in  a  degree  which,  though  I  was  alwayi 
sanguine  upon  the  point,  has  fiu*  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations. 

1191.  When  did  the  improvement  take  place? 
We  acted  upon  it  decidedly  in  the  month  of  Juoe, 

1844;  so  that  we  have  now  had  two  or  two  yean' 
and  a  half  experience  of  it 

1219.  Have  you  found  that  the  training  of  the 
prison  has  done  good  to  many  of  those  peisonfl, 
[most  ignorant  prisoners]  while  they  were  under  you? 

I  am  most  thankful  to  say  that  it  has  gone  fiir 
beyond  my  hopes. 

1220.  That  they  have  gone  out  better  than  they 
came  in  ? 

Tliey  have  gone  out  better  than  they  came  in,  and 
they  have  remained  better, 

1221.  They  have  kept  out  of  the  prison  for  the 
future  ? 

They  have.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  to  show 
that  of  all  the  commitments  from  June  1844  up  to  the 
present  time,  restricting  my  observation  to  fi ret  com- 
mitments, throwing  out  of  the  question  those  who 
hiul  previously  been  in  gaol  under  the  bad  system, 
there  are  only  six  cases  of  relapse  for  felony. 
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1222.  That  is,  six  cases  of  persons  re-committed 
3  the  same  gaol  ? 

Yes. 

1223.  They  may  have  been  committed  to  other 
^Is? 

They  may;  but  I  am  able  to  compare  this  gaol 
7ith  the  gaol  at  a  former  period. 

1224.  In  what  did  the  improvement  of  the  disci- 
)line  two  years  and  a  half  ago  consist  ? 

The  adoption  of  a  system  of  separation. 

1229.  Do  they  very  much  dread  being  kept  in 
Jeparate  confinement  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  they  dread  it,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  is  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  them. 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  period  the  confinement 
bag  a  great  effect  upon  them. 

1230.  Are  they  uneasy  under  it? 

Very  uneasy.  That  period  of  uneasiness  varies 
irom  two  to  five  or  six  weeks ;  but  after  that  (and  it 
» a  remarkable  fact)  they  become  not  only  recon- 
ciled under  it,  but  I  may  venture  to  say  in  most 
cases  happy. 

1231.  If  they  are  continued  for  a  long  period  in 
that  separate  state  they  suffer  again,  do  not  they  ? 

I  have  not  been  aware  of  it  yet. 

1232.  That  is  to  say,  for  five  or  six  weeks  they 
feel  it  irksome  and  annoying  ? 

Yes. 

1233.  After  five  or  six  weeks  they  become  more 
reconciled  to  it  ? 
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They  are  perfectly  reconciled  to  it ;  they  are  grate- 
ful ;  and  their  language  is — I  have  heard  it  expressed 
to  me  more  than  twice — "I  do  not  feel  that  I  should 
be  inclined  to  go  out  even  were  I  permitted? 

1238.  What  is  the  longest  period  during  which 
you  have  ever  had  occasion  to  make  your  observa- 
tions on  a  prisoner  ? 

Eighteen  months.  We  have  some  under  sentence 
for  two  years,  but  it  has  not  yet  expired. 

1 230.  Did  you  find  that  during  the  last  six  months 
of  those  eighteen  they  became  impatient  of  confine- 
ment? 

In  no  case.  But  I  may  explain  to  your  Lord- 
ship that  we  look  after  them  very  carefully.  If  I  or 
the  Governor  see  the  slightest  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which  we  seldom  do^  we  take  the 
man  out  and  put  him  to  a  little  gentle  labour^  to 
cleaning  the  corridor  for  instance,  or  the  outside  of 
the  place ;  he  does  not  know  the  motive  for  it 

1240.  Have  you  often  observed^symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion and  depression  of  mind. 

Very  seldom. 

1241.  Could  you  say  in  how  many  cases  in  100 
you  have  seen  it  ? 

I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  observe  more  than 
five  or  six  cases  of  long  confinement,  tliat  is,  of 
confinement  exceeding  twelve  months. 

1242.  In  those  cases  how  many  have  appeared 
to  have  their  faculties  benumbed  by  confinement  ? 

Not  one. 
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1243.  You  have  seen  some  instances  of  it,  you  say? 
Of  an  approximation  to  it  only. 

1244.  You  say  that  you  have  observed  that  the 
first  few  weeks  they  seem  to  you  to  be  very  uneasy, 
wd  that  afterwards  that  feeling  subsides,  and  they 
appear  to  be  even  happy ;  does  that  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  their  merely  becoming  habituated  to 
the  confinement,  or  is  it  any  moral  change  of  feel- 
iogand  principle? 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  moral 
wi  religious  change. 

1245.  So  that  in  that  case  you  consider  a  refor- 
matory principle  has  been  at  work  during  the  first 
period  of  the  confinement  ? 

Certainly.  The  returning  ease  of  mind  and  the 
reformatory  principle  come  together. 

1246.  Does  that  lead  you,  therefore,  to  anticipate 
ftat  when  their  period  of  confinement  has  expired, 
they  will  go  out  better  members  of  society  than  they 
were  when  they  committed  the  crime  which  led  to 
their  being  brought  there  ? 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  not  only  that  they  will  go 
oot,  but  I  know  that  they  have  gone  out,  better 
inembers  of  society  and  better  christians,  and  have 
<^ntinued  so  for  many  months,  and  in  some  cases 
for  one  or  two  years. 

1247.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  see  those 
prisoners  after  they  were  restored  to  society  and  have 
left  the  prison  ? 

Yes. 
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1 248.  lu  many  instances  ? 

Not  in  many  instances,  because  I  cannot  go  be^ 
yond  Preston  very  well.  In  Preston  I  have  seen 
them  in  twenty  cases  or  more. 

1267.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of 
punishment  generally  in  deterring  from  committing 
offences ;  do  you  consider  tliat  its  deterring  effect 
has  been  somewhat  over-rated  ? 

Its  deterring  effect,  apart  from  reformation,  I  have 
very  little  faith  in.  For  twenty  years  or  more  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  deter  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  but  with  no  success. 

1268.  The  question  refers  to  the  deterring  effect 
upon  persons  who  have  not  yet  become  criminal  ? 

It  did  not  deter  juvenile  offenders.  The  custom 
formerly  was  to  sentence  them  to  a  short  imprison- 
ment and  a  whipping.  In  these  cases  I  took  every 
occasion  to  impress  upon  them,  "  If  you  come  here 
again  nothing  can  save  you  from  transportation;** 
but  they  did  come.  The  young  offenders  came  in 
again  within  two  years  and  a  half  from  their  first 
commitment  at  the  rate  of  fifty-six  per  cent.  I 
cannot  fully  impress  upon  the  Committee  the  value 
of  a  system  of  separate  confinement  till  I  show  it 
in  opposition  to  the  ill  effect  of  the  former  mode. 
I  take,  for  instance,  the  committal  of  boys,  at  and 
under  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1840  I  think 
it  was.  I  traced  those  boys  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  I  found  that  of  those  who  had  come  in  for  the 
first  time  in  that  year,  before  that  year  and  another 
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-  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  they  came  fn  at  the  rate 
of  fifty-six  per  cent.  Now,  as  I  have  told  the 
Committee,  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  we 
have  been  under  the  improved  system  we  have  had 
altogether  only  three  boys  relapsed  out  of  about 
110. 

1274.  You  speak  of  the  reformatory  system  as 
being  beneficial ;  will  you  apply  your  mind  to  these 
two  different  kinds  of  case,  one  a  person  who  has 
committed  a  single  grave  offence,  such  as  forgery, 
and  who  up  to  that  time  has  been  a  person  of  good 
life  and  character,  and  the  other  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  committed  no  great  offence,  but  has  fallen 
into  a  wicked  and  vicious  habit  of  stealing  for  years. 
It  may  be  understood  how  the  reformatory  system 
should  act  very  beneficially  in  reclaiming  the  latter 
from  his  bad  habits,  but  do  you  think  it  lias  equally 
proved  effectual  in  curing  the  former  of  whatever 
infirmity  there  was  in  his  mind,  which  made  him 
yield  to  that  one  temptation  ? 

I  think  so.  We  have  no  cases  so  grave  as  that  to 
which  your  Lordship  has  alluded — a  case  of  forgery ; 
but  we  have  instances  of  what  I  may  venture  to  term 

incidental  offences,"  whereby,  under  a  sudden  ac- 
cess of  temptation,  for  which  a  man  was  not  prepared, 
a  crime  was  committed.  I  consider  that  that  man 
will  require  less  of  the  reformatory  process  than  the 
man  who  has  been  habituated  to  crime. 

1275.  Should  you  think  the  reformatory  process 
would  be  so  effectual  as  to  give  you  confidence  that 
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the  person  who  had  once  committed  the  grave  offence 
by  the  mere  effect  of  that  reformatory  process  would 
be  led  not  to  commit  it  again  ? 

I  should  have  great  faith  in  the  reformatory  pro- 
cess ;  for  that  man's  offence  I  look  upon  as  being 
committed  because  he  had  been  living  what  I  would 
call  a  careless  life. 

1276.  His  mind  has  never  been  awakened? 
No. 

1277.  Would  not  you  rather  say  that  the  result 
would  be  this :  that  having  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
the  punishment  he  would  not  like  to  have  it  repeated, 
rather  than  that  the  mere  reformatory  process  had 
altered  his  nature  ? 

I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reformatory 
process  would  alter  his  nature,  always  supposing 
that  we  had  him  long  enough. 

1280.  Do  you  believe  whipping  to  be  a  punish- 
ment which  ought  to  be  applied  to  boys  ? 

I  think,  under  the  reformed  plan  of  prison  disci- 
pline, whipping  should  be  abolished. 

1281.  Do  not  you  think  it  has  a  great  deterring 
effect? 

We  flogged  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  they 
came  back  at  the  rate  I  have  described. 

1282.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  working 
prisoners  in  public,  so  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  work  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  ? 

I  disapprove  of  it. 

1290.  How  often  in  a  week  may  you  see  each  of 
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those  individuals,  besides  your  public  exercises  with 
them  ? 

I  see  some  cases  almost  daily ;  some  few  others  I 
do  not  see  oflener  than  once  in  ten  days. 

1291.  You  have  no  curate? 

No.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Separate 
System  is  carried  more  generally  into  effect,  a  prison 
calculated  to  hold  200  or  300  prisoners  will  find 
work  for  two  or  three  chaplains. 

1303.  Do  you  think  the  Separate  System  of  im- 
prisonment may  be  advantageously  extended? 

I  firmly  believe  that,  unless  you  do  extend  it,  no 
good  whatever  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prison 
discipline*  I  believe  it  is  essential.  If  you  make 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal  your  object  at  all, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  system  of  separation. 

1304.  Not  solitary  confinement? 

No.  I  contemplate  tliat  which  shall  effectually 
prevent  contamination  and  evil  association. 

1305.  So  that,  according  to  that,  there  ought  to 
be  no  place  of  confinement  without  the  Separate 
System  existing  in  it  ? 

Just  so. 

1306.  Do  you  think,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  most  criminals,  it  would  be  found  effectual  ? 

I  do,  assuredly.    The  results  I  have  given  are,  that 

the  re-committals,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  great 

test  of  the  value  of  prison  discipline,  are  scarcely 

tangible  under  such  a  system. 

1309.  As  you  appear  to  consider  the  association 
VOL.  II.  o 
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of  criminals  together  to  be  very  fetal  to  their  im- 
provement, should  not  you  consider  that  the  sending 
of  a  number  of  criminals  together  upon  public  woriw, 
where  there  can  necessarily  be  no  separation  what- 
ever, must  be  very  fatal  to  any  improvement  of  them 
afterwards  ? 

It  would  only  be  fatal  so  far,  as  it  involved  com- 
munication between  prisoner  and  prisoner. 


The  Reverend  John  Field,  A.  M.,  is  called  in,  and 
examined  as  follows : 

1316.  How  long  have  you  been  Chaplain  to  the 
Gaol  at  Reading  ? 

Seven  years. 

1317.  Had  you  ever  been  Chaplain  to  any  other 
gaol  before  that  ? 

No ;  but  having  a  curacy  in  the  city  of  Worcester, 
I  occasionally  officiated  at  the  county  prison  theie. 

1318.  And  had  occasion  to  see  the  prisoners  as 
well  as  their  gaolers  ? 

Occasionally. 

1319.  How  many  prisoners  are  in  the  Reading 
prison? 

I  think  we  have  to-day  156. 

1320.  What  is  your  average  number  ? 
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The  average  number  is  from  125  to  130. 

1321.  Are  many  of  those  juvenile  offenders  ? 

I  think  between  one  sixth  and  one  seventh  portion 
of  them  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

1322.  Is  the  Separate  System  adopted  in  your 
prison  ? 

Yes. 

1323.  Since  when  has  it  been  adopted  ? 
During  the  last  two  years  and  nine  months. 

1324.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  obser- 
ving the  effects  of  it  ? 

I  have,  almost  daily. 

1325.  Have  they  been  beneficial  ? 

Yes ;  they  have  even  exceeded  the  expectations  I 
had  formed,  and  those  were  sanguine. 

1326.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Clay  ? 
I  have. 

1327.  Have  you  attended  to  his  answers  ? 
Yes. 

1328.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  him  in  the 
statements  he  has  made  ? 

Generally ;  with  reference  to  separate  confinement 
particularly. 

1320.  Do  you  consider  that  it  has  produced  a 
beneficial  reformatory  effect  on  your  prisoners  ? 

To  a  very  great  extent 

1330.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  ascertaining 
ifaat? 

I  have  observed  their  conduct  while  in  prison, 

and  in  many  cases  subsequently. 
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1331.  Were  they  restored  to  society  in  Beading 
after  the  period  of  imprisonment  had  expired  ? 

Several  of  them. 

1332.  Do  the  bulk  of  them  come  from  Reading  ? 
We  have  prisoners  from  the  borough,  and  from 

the  county  generally.  There  is  another  house  of 
correction  at  Abingdon. 

1333.  Of  those  whom  you  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  after  they  had  left  the  prison,  have  you 
found  that  the  effect  of  the  reformatory  system  has 
been  wholesome  ? 

Yes,  in  very  many  cases. 

1334.  Have  you  had  many  re-commitments  for 
offences  ? 

Yes,  we  have. 

1335.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  statement 
of  the  proportion  of  such  re-commitments  ? 

The  first  year,  out  of  630  criminals  discharged, 
fifty-one  or  fifty-two  were  re-committed. 

1336.  When  you  say  re- committed,  do  you  mean 
prisoners  who  had  been  in  the  same  gaol  before,  or 
in  some  other  gaol  r 

They  had  most  of  them  been  in  other  gaols 

1 337.  Were  the  fifty  who  had  been  re-committed 
those  who  had  been  in  the  prison  under  the  old  system  ? 

Most  of  them.  The  following  Report  made  by 
me,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in,  will 
contain  all  the  information  which  is  alluded  to  by 
your  Lordship's  questions.  [The  same  is  delivered 
in.]* 

*  See  p.  139,  et  seq. 
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1338.  Do  you  consider  that  the  bulk  of  those  who 
have  been  in  prison  during  the  last  year  had  been 
committed  before  to  other  prisons  ? 

A  very  large  proportion  of  them,  amounting  to 
about  one  half. 

1339.  Were  many  of  them  hardened  criminals  ? 
Very  many. 

1340.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  those  hardened  criminals  respecting 
their  former  history  ? 

Yes,  in  many  cases. 

1341.  Had  they  been  often  imprisoned  before? 
Some  of  them  had  been  as  many  as  twelve,  some 

even  twenty  times. 

1342.  Of  what  age  were  they? 

The  persons  who  had  been  so  many  times  in 
prison  were  from  thirty  to  forty  years  old. 

1343.  Persons  who  drove  the  trade  of  criminals, 
so  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

1344.  For  all  sorts  of  oflfences  ? 

Yes;  the  punishments  varying  from  three  days 
to  two  years. 

1345.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
eflect  of  an  imprisonment  of  as  much  as  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  ? 

Yes  ;  we  have  had  several  who  have  been  dis- 
charged, who  had  been  imprisoned  for  that  length  of 
time. 

1346.  What  effect  had  it  had  upon  their  health  ? 
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Not  an  injurious  efiect  at  all. 

1347.  What  efiect  had  it  upon  tlieir  fSacuIties  ? 
Their  mental  faculties  were  remarkably  improved, 

I  may  say  in  every  case. 

1348.  Had  they  not  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to 
listlessness  and  want  of  energy  ? 

I  have  not  observed  it. 

1340.  The  separation  is  made  complete,  is  not  it? 
Yes ;  both  before  and  after  trial. 

1350.  There  can  be  no  talking  r 

A  prisoner  may  talk  to  himself  or  read  aioud ; 
they  cannot  communicate  with  fellow-criminals. 

1351.  Do  you  keep  the  prisoners  separate  before 
trial? 

Yes. 

1352.  Do  you  allow  no  prisoners  to  speak  to 
their  friends  before  trial  ? 

Only  to  their  friends;  they  are  separated  from  the 
other  prisoners. 

1353.  You  do  not  allow  the  untried  prisoners  to 
communicate  together  ? 

No.  I  think  it  is  even  more  important  before  trial 
than  subsequently  that  they  should  be  kept  separate. 

1354.  You  consider  that  many  of  them  being  bad 
they  would  contaminate  the  good  ? 

Yes.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  that  cystem  of 
discipline  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  investit 
gation ;  and  I  liave  endeavoured  to  trace  the  prisoners 
who  have  been  acquitted  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  convicted.    Particular  reference  was  made  to 
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the  system  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan,  to  which,  with  your  Lordship's  permission, 
I  should  like  to  refer.    He  observes: — 

''The  same  system  of  spirit-breaking  solitude  is  applied  in 
iM>th  eases  to  those  who  may  be  acquitted  after  many  months 
of  this  discipline  and  to  those  who  may  be  found  guilty;  and 
this  occurs  in  a  country  where  it  is  a  maxim  that  no  man  is 
to  be  considered  guilty  of  a  crime  until  he  be  convicted  in 
doe  course  of  law.  To  cite  one  instance  of  this  iiyustice  I 
■eed  only  mention  the  first  then  on  the  list  of  prisoners  for 
trial  at  the  Reading  Borough  Sessions;  No.  1.  in  that  section 
of  the  calendar  submitted  to  you  at  Abingdon  was  committed 
'for  stealing  brass  plate;'  the  date  of  his  commitment  was 
85th  October,  1844.  He  was  tried  3rd  January,  1845,  before 
the  Recorder  of  the  Borough,  and  acquitted,  after  having 
mdergone  the  penalties  of  the  solitary  confinement  and  of  the 
mask  whenever  he  quitted  his  coll  for  exercise  or  attendance 
at  chapelp  during  an  interval  of  above  two  months.** 

1355.  What  is  the  mask  which  is  alluded  to? 

A  cap  with  a  peak  falling  over  a  portion  of  the 
bee,  with  holes  for  the  man  to  look  through,  so  that 
his  sight  is  not  prevented,  but  nobody  can  recognize 
him.  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  boy  referred  to  in 
the  above  extract,  and  supposed  he  had  left  the 
Deighbourhood,  but  about  four  months  ago  I  was 
walking  through  the  Market-place,  at  Reading, 
when  a  person  came  to  me  and  said,  ^'I  have  a 
yoaog  lad  in  my  employ  who  would  be  glad  if 
yoa  would  allow  him  to  come  and  see  you ;  he 
mju  he  is  under  great  obligations  to  you.''  I  said  I 
should  be  happjr  to  see  him,  and  I  found  that  it  was 
the  very  boy  referred  to  in  this  particular  case.  I 
liibtequently  requested  the  master  to  send  me  an 
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account  of  him,  as  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  pre- 
viously in  his  service.  This  lad  was  acquitted;  but 
his  master  gave  me  this  note  referring  to  him . — 

"  Knowing  your  interest  for  the  welfare  of  the  boy  whom 
you  had  under  your  care,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  yon  he  has  been 
with  me  now  nearly  two  years,  and  continues  to  conduct  him- 
self to  my  satisfaction.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  known  to  you, 
that  the  same  lad  was  in  my  service  previous  to  his  being  sent 
to  gaol;  and  the  reason  of  his  leaving  me  at  that  time  was  my 
detecting  him  in  robbing  me;  but  from  his  having  neither 
father  nor  mother  I  was  induced  to  try  him  again,  and  at  the 
present  time  I  have  no  reason  but  to  suppose  he  is  serving 
me  honestly.  From  many  conversations  I  have  had  with  him 
1  am  glad  to  find  he  has  not  forgotten  your  kind  instruction.*' 

I  refer  to  this  case,  because  we  have  here  an  in- 
stance of  one  committed  before  trial,  who  was  really 
criminal,  though  not  convicted  of  the  particular 
charge  for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison.  This  lad 
was  kept  separate  up  to  the  time  of  his  trial ;  and  it 
is  a  pleasing  case  in  which  reformation  was  effected, 
where  the  contamination  which  must  have  resulted 
from  association  before  trial  would  not  only  have 
prevented  reformation  in  his  case,  but  have  done 
nmch  injury  to  others. 

1356.  He  was  never  convicted  of  anything? 
No;  but  the  master  had  previously  discharged 

him  on  his  confession  of  having  robbed  him. 

1357.  Are  many  of  those  prisoners  whom  you 
have  under  your  care  prisoners  for  grave  oflfences, 
or  are  the  bulk  of  ihem  for  larcenies  ? 

The  bulk  of  them  are  for  comparatively  trifling 
offences ;  but  we  have  them  for  the  most  heinous 
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crimes  also.  During  the  last  two  years  we  have  had 
Iwo  executions  for  murder. 

1358.  Had  you  occasion  to  attend  those  criminals? 

I  had. 

1369.  Were  the  murders  committed  in  cold  blood  ? 
Yes ;  and  premeditated. 

1360.  For  the  sake  of  money  ? 

In  the  former  case  it  was  a  father  murdered  his 
child.  It  was  apparently  for  money,  or  that  which 
was  equivalent  to  it;  it  was  that  he  might  retain  bis 
situation  of  gamekeeper,  which  if  his  family  had  in- 
creased would  not  have  been  allowed. 

1361.  How  old  was  the  child? 
About  five  years  old. 

1362.  What  was  the  other  case? 

A  man  foi  the  murder  of  his  wife;  a  most  atrocious 
case. 

1363.  Was  it  from  jealousy  ? 

No.  The  man  had  seemingly  married  for  money ; 
he  hoped  to  get  possession  of  a  sum  of  money,  and 
had  been  disappointed. 

1364.  Have  any  other  cases  of  murder  passed 
under  your  observation  ? 

There  was  another  case,  in  which  the  prisoner  was 
not  convicted. 

1365.  In  those  cases  did  they  appear  to  have  very 
great  dread  of  capital  punishment  ? 

Yes. 

1366.  Did  they  continue  to  have,  during  the  time 
before  their  trial,  the  hope  of  not  being  convicted? 
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Yes,  in  both  cases. 

1367.  Do  you  know  upon  what  that  hope  was 
grounded  ? 

Upon  the  uncertainties  of  the  law. 

1368.  Did  it  proceed  at  all  upon  the  supposed 
reluctance  of  a  jury  to  hang? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  did. 

1369.  How  soon  after  they  were  convicted  did 
the  execution  take  place  ? 

Somewhat  more  than  a  fortnight 
During  that  fortnight,  did  they  still  cherish  the 
hope  of  pardon  ? 

One  of  them ;  not  the  other. 

1371.  Were  applications  made  for  it? 

Yes. 

1372  Were  they  aware  of  those  applications? 
Yes  J  I  believe  one  of  them. 

1373.  How  did  they  know  of  them  ? 
Through  the  legal  adviser  who  conducted  the 

defence. 

1374.  Who  had  access  to  them  after  their  con« 
viction  ? 

Yes. 

1 375.  Did  not  the  rules  of  the  prison  prevent  that  ? 
It  was  permitted. 

1376.  How  was  it  permitted? 

I  do  not  think  the  rule  strictly  prohibits  it  It 
was  by  the  permission  of  the  SheriiT. 

1377.  In  those  cases  had  they  made  away  with 
their  property  before  their  trial  ? 
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The  first  prisoner  had  no  property  at  all,  and  the 
latter  had  made  away  with  it 

1378.  Is  the  deterring  efTect  of  capital  punish- 
ment great  upon  criminals,  in  your  opinion  ? 

I  think  not  upon  those  who  witness  the  execution. 

1379.  Upon  those  who  hear  of  it,  do  you  think 
it  is  ? 

On  those  who  are  shut  in  their  cells,  and  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  concerning  it  previously,  I  feel  convinced 
it  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  their  minds. 

1380.  In  deterring  them  from  guilt? 
I  thiiik  so. 

1381.  In  awakening  their  minds? 

Yes,  certainly.  At  the  time  there  was  a  solemn 
impression  produced  on  their  minds,  which  I  hoped 
would  not  prove  transitory. 

1382.  Why  do  you  think  that  executions  have  no 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  witness 
them  ? 

We  have  had  various  persons  committed  who 
have  witnessed  executions. 

1383.  The  question  is  not  whethei  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  deterring  persons  from  committing  other 
crimes,  but  whether  it  would  deter  them  from  com- 
mitting capital  crimes  ? 

If  it  does  not  deter  them  from  committing  other 
crimes,  I  think  the  inference  is,  that  it  would  not 
deter  them  from  capital  crimes. 

1384.  But  they  could  not  be  hanged  for  com- 
mitting other  crimes  ? 
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I  think  it  is  the  same  principle  carried  a  little 
further. 

1385.  A  man  seeing  another  hanged  for  morder 
may  not  avoid  committing  a  petty  larceny,  because 
he  knows  that  he  is  safe  from  being  hanged  for  it; 
it  is  not  an  example  to  him  ? 

I  submit  to  your  Lordsjips  that  it  is  only  the 
vicious  principle  carried  out  to  a  great  extent. 

1386.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  effect  of 
capital  punishment :  that  a  man  may  go  out  upon 
the  highway,  or  may  go  to  a  house  to  commit  bur- 
glary, and  stop  short  of  shedding  blood  from  know- 
ing that  he  will  be  hanged  if  he  does  shed  it,  though 
he  may  not  be  deterred  from  robbing  by  the  fear  of 
going  to  Botany  Bay  ? 

I  conceive  that  a  man  who  has  witnessed  an  exe- 
cution once,  or  at  any  rate  repeatedly,  would  be 
more  likely  to  commit  murder  than  one  who  has  not 

1387.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  would  be  more 
likely  to  commit  murder  from  having  seen  one  sin- 
gle execution  ? 

I  do  not  think  any  good  impression  would  be 
produced  on  his  mind,  but  I  think  the  contrary 
effect  would  be  produced. 

1388.  Independently  of  the  effect  of  actually 
seeing  an  execution,  what  effect  would  knowing  that 
a  murderer  never  escapes  have  ? 

I  do  not  wish  your  Lordships  to  understand  me 
as  advocating  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  by 
any  means.    I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  question  I  am 
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at  liberty  to  speak  of.*  I  believe  the  Divine  law  to 
be  positive  on  the  subject.  I  speak  of  the  compara- 
tive effect  of  public  and  more  private  executions.f 

1389.  Do  you  consider  that  the  dread  of  trans- 
portation is  considerable  among  criminals  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

1390.  Do  you  think  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods 
has  no  fear  of  being  sent  away  from  his  associates  in 
this  country  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  operates  upon  the  lower  class  of 
criniinals  as  it  does  upon  those  who  have  something 
to  lose. 

1391.  Upon  a  banker's  clerk  who  commits  em- 
bezzlement, for  instance  ? 

I  believe  then  it  is  regarded  with  great  dismay. 
We  have  not  many  of  those  classes.  They  are  chiefly 

*  As  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  punishmeut  of  death  in 
ngtrd  to  the  crime  of  murder,  amoanting  to  an  assurance 
that  in  however  revolting  a  manner  that  crime  might  bo 
perpetrated  it  could  never  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  life  of 
the  murderer,  the  consequences  to  the  public  safety  seem  to 
be  quite  appalling.   The  present  punishment  of  murder  is 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  those  of  most  civilized  nations,  and  I  certainly  think  it 
would  be  unwise  and  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  society 
to  abolish  it. — The  Lord  Justice  General. 

t  I  might  have  omitted  this  part  of  the  evidence  as  not 
being  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  work, 
but  I  am  induced  to  insert  it  because  in  every  report,  excepting 
which  I  have  seen  of  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment 
of  Death,  I  was  misquoted  as  approving  of  such  a  measure. 
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agricultural  labourers  who  come  into  our  prisom  ; 
and  certainly  there  is  not  that  dread  of  it  that  yoti 
would  desire  to  see  in  their  minds.^ 

ia92.  What  is  it  that  they  dread  most  ? 

They  dread  separate  confinement  far  more  j  to 
such  an  extent,  that  I  have  known  the  case  of  a  pri- 
soner who,  when  sentenced  by  the  Magistrates  sum- 
marily to  three  months'  imprisonment,  has  begged 
that  he  might  rather  be  committed  for  trial,  with  the 
hope  of  being  transported-! 

•  "  In  general  they  seem  to  care  very  little  about  it,  and 
quite  to  expect  this  sentence.  I  have  fircqaently  been  thanked 
for  a  sentence  of  transportation.** — Evidence  of  Lord  Medw^n. 

\  I  heard  with  much  pleasure  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
system  pursued  at  Reading  implied  in  the  following  answers 
of  the  learned  and  very  benevolent  Police  Magistrate  of 
Liverpool,  although  I  cannot  think  it  to  be  desired  that  we 
should  retain  all  criminals  in  this  country. 

1626.  Do  you  think  that  transportation  can  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  execution  of  our  criminal  law  P 

That  is  a  question  on  which  I  would  speak  with  great 
reserve  and  caution.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  we  were  ready 
to  enforce  other  punishments  that  it  might  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  ready  for  it  in  England,  not 
because  of  the  moral  state  of  the  country,  but  because  of  our 
incapacity  of  dealing  with  a  number  of  convicts  every  year 
under  the  system  which  your  Lordships  have  heard  explained 
by  the  reverend  gentleman  who  has  been  last  examined.  We 
have  no  gaols  yet  ready  for  it ;  our  gaols  are  not  fit  for  it  We 
have  no  gaols  in  England  ready  to  confine  under  the  Separate 
System  the  number  of  convicts  that  are  every  year  sentenced 
to  transportation. 

1627.  Suppose  wc  had  in  any  given  county,  say  in  Lan- 
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1393.  Had  that  man  suffered  separate  imprison- 
ment before  ? 

No. 

1394.  Then  how  could  he  have  a  notion  of  its 
horrors? 

From  the  accounts  of  others. 

1395.  Of  what  age  was  the  party  to  whom  you 
refer? 

He  was  twenty-eight ;  he  had  been  four  or  five 
times  previously  convicted. 

1396.  What  was  his  trade  ? 

He  was  an  agricultural  labourer. 

1397.  A  person  having  a  &mily,  or  any  property^ 
of  course  would  dread  transportation  very  much  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  in  many  cases  the  having  a 
&mily  would  alter  his  feelings. 

1398.  Generally  speaking,  are  they  not  the  per- 
sons who  would  dread  transportation  the  most  ? 

I  think  so. 

1399.  Besides  those  murders  you  have  spoken  of, 
what  other  grave  offences  have  you  seen  in  the 
Beading  Gaol  ? 

A  few  cases  of  manslaughter  and  horse- stealing. 

easbire*  a  suffleient  namber  of  borough  gaols  and  county 
gaols  ready  to  administer  tbe  Separate  Silent  System  of 
labour,  witb  tbe  other  reformatory  discipline  pointed  out  by 
the  reverend  gentleman  wbose  examination  you  bave  beard, 
should  you  then  say  that  we  should  be  in  a  state  to  dispense 
more  or  less  with  the  punishment  of  transportation  ^ 
I  should  say  we  should. 

E.  Ruahion,  E$q.,  Barriiier^i-Law. 
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1400.  Very  bad  manslaughter  ? 
No. 

1401.  Manslaughter  committed  in  a  passion? 
Yes.    Burglaries  we  have  had  a  great  many  of, 

and  cases  of  house-breaking. 

1402.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
whipping  ? 

I  believe  it  would  be  injurious. 

1403.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
employing  men  on  public  works,  so  that  they  should 
be  seen  by  the  public  ? 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  injurious.  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  working  of  the  treadmill,  and  I 
know  where  parties  have  been  admitted  into  the 
prison  there  has  been  an  injurious  effect  produced, 
an  irritation  upon  the  minds  of  those  men. 

1404.  So  as  to  prevent  that  calm  which  is  neces- 
sary for  reformatory  purposes  ? 

Yes.  We  have  now  no  treadmill  I  am  happy  to 
say. 

1405.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  great  preventive 
of  crime  will  be  infant  training  and  sound  moral  and 
religious  education  ? 

Yes;  I  believe  that  is  what  is  wanted  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  crime.* 

*  1  feel  tliankful  that  I  can  support  this  opinion  bj  the 
more  iufluontial  answers  of  many  of  our  learned  judges. 

"  Our  best  hopes  rest  upon  a  good  and  religious  coarse  of 
education  fur  the  people, — an  education  which  shall  maiuly 
be  directed  to  the  teaching  them  their  duties  to  God  and  mm, 
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1406.  Not  to  teach  them  reading  and  writing 
merely,  but  sound  principles  and  kindly  feelings  ? 

rftiher  than  merely  giving  them  information.  I  do  not  undor- 
▼alue  the  latter,  I  only  think  it  of  immeasurably  less  valuo 
than  the  former." — Evidence  of  Mr.  Baron  Alderson, 

''1  am  of  opinion  that  good  education,  including  infant 
tndning  as  well  as  sound  religious  and  moral  instruction,  will 
do  more  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  crimes  than  any  mode  of 
dealing  with  convicts  that  can  bo  devised/* — Mr,  Justice 
CretswelL 

"I cannot  answer  the  question  with  any  precision;  but  I 
certainly  think  and  hope,  that  such  education  being  extended, 
it  will  very  considerably  lessen  the  prevalence  of  crime,  espe- 
if  the  education  of  the  young  could,  in  any  way  con- 
sistent with  political  economy,  bo  kept  or  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminal  parents.*' — Lord  Mackenzie. 

"Certainly,  the  best  chance  of  preventing  crime  of  every 
bid  is  to  be  found  in  good  education,  including  infant  train- 
ing, and  the  instruction  of  the  early  youth  in  sound  religious 
and  moral  knowledge.'* — Lord  Moncreiff. 

"The  Bible  is  the  great  instrument  for  the  moralization  as 
Well  as  the  salvation  of  men,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  sound 
education  on  Bible  principles,  including  therein  infant  train- 
ing, will  by  its  preventive  effect  lessen  very  considerably  the 
prevalence  of  crimes.  And  I  am  equally  of  opinion,  that  mere 
literary  or  moral  teaching  can  never  produce  that  beneficial 
result." — Evidence  of  Mr.  Justice  Cramplon. 

"I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  good  education,  including 
infant  training,  as  well  as  sound  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, will  afford,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  best 
secnrity  for  the  diminution  and  prevention  of  crime ;  and  I 
think  making  adequate  and  judicious  arrangements  for  this 
object  would  be  to  confer  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  upon 
our  country.** — Evidence  of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson. 
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Yes;  reading  and  writing  alone  will  not  deter  from 
crime. 

1407.  Have  you  found  great  ignorance  to  prevail 
among  the  convicts  under  your  care  ? 

Yes ;  one  third  of  them  have  been  unable  to  reicL 

1408.  Have  any  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  ? 

I  have  not  questioned  them  upon  that  point 
particularly. 

1409.  The  names  of  the  months  ? 

I  have  not  put  general  questions  of  that  kind,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are  as  ignorant  as  that  in  many 
cases. 

1410.  What  should  you  say  of  their  ignorance  ia 
religious  matters  ? 

I  think  I  may  say  a  very  large  proportion — may 
say  more  than  a  quarter  of  them — are  unable  to  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer. 

1411.  Are  they  aware  that  they  are  always  acting 
in  the  eye  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Being? 

They  will  admit  it  if  questioned,  but  they  do  not 
act  under  the  feeling.  It  is  not  such  an  impression 
as  has  any  practical  effect. 

1412.  Do  tliey  believe  in  a  future  state  of  reward* 
and  punishments  ? 

I  have  found  them  quite  ignorant  of  that  in  some 
cases. 

1413.  So  as  to  have  no  fear  of  hell  ? 

Not  the  least.  Those  are  comparatively  fe^ 
instances. 
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1414.  Have  they  any  idea  of  the  personality  of 
the  devil? 

No,  not  in  many  instances. 

1415.  Have  you  many  prisoners  committed  for 
poaching? 

A  great  many 

1416.  Are  those  who  are  committed  for  poaching 
ever  sentenced  to  transportation,  unless  tliere  has 
been  violence  used  ? 

I  have  never  known  an  instance. 

1417.  Are  those  that  are  sentenced  for  a  short  im- 
prisonment confined  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Separate  System  r 

Yes. 

1418.  All  of  them? 
Yes. 

1419.  You  have  no  other  mode  of  confinement? 
No.    I  cannot  say  that  I  think  correction  is  often 

produced  by  a  very  short  period  of  imprisonment, 
even  under  the  Separate  System. 

1420.  Should  you  have  any  confidence  in  the 
reformatory  process  reclaiming  such  a  man  as  the 
gamekeeper,  whom  you  have  mentioned  as  having 
murdered  his  son,  supposing  he  had  been  confined 
even  for  three  years,  and  had  been  during  that  time 
tabjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  ? 

I  never  have  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  question  the 

propriety  of  the  present  law. 

M21.  When  prisoners  havebeen  dismissed  have  you 

fi>UDd  that  they  were  taken  back  by  their  relations  ? 
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In  very  many  instances  they  have  been  taken  back 
by  their  former  employers.  In  general,  previously 
to  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner,  I  write  to  his  former 
master,  or  the  Clergyman  of  his  parish,  requesting 
him  to  intercede  with  the  master  to  ^ve  bim  employ- 
ment, and  I  have  generally  been  able  to  succeed. 

1422.  Has  that  taken  place  frequendy? 

Since  this  new  system  has  been  adopted.  Cer- 
tainly, I  never  knew  half  a  dozen  cases  in  which  I 
could  really  recommend  a  prisoner  before. 

1423.  You  did  recommend  it  if  you  met  with 
such  a  case  under  the  old  system  ? 

Yes. 

1424.  There  is  less  reluctance  now  to  take  than 
back? 

Very  much  less. 

1425.  How  long  has  the  new  system  been  in 
operation  ? 

Two  years  and  nine  months. 

1426.  You  said  that  you  thought  a  short  im- 
prisonment seldom  produced  much  effect  ? 

Yes ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  they  are  not  the 
worse  for  that  imprisonment 

1427.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  short  imprison- 
ment ? 

Any  imprisonment  short  of  three  months. 

1428.  Could  you  suggest  any  other  punishment 
which  could  be  substituted  for  a  short  term  of  im- 
prisonment? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that.    I  think  if  culprits 
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were  not  sent  to  prison  for  a  less  period  than  six 
months  it  would  be  desirable. 

1429.  You  must  inflict  some  punishment  upon 
every  crime  ? 

I  would  submit  to  your  Lordships  the  opinion, 
that  if  criminals  were  dealt  with  according  to  cha- 
racter, rather  than  according  to  the  particular  crime, 
there  would  be  far  more  hope  of  reformation  and  of 
benefit  to  society  generally.* 

1430.  Is  there  any  means  given  to  a  Court  in 
judging  of  the  various  criminals  before  them  to 
apportion  the  punishment  according  to  character ; 
must  not  they  judge  of  character  by  the  case  which 
comes  before  them  ? 

I  submit  that  the  more  grave  otTences  would  indi- 
cate a  greater  depravity  of  character. 

1431.  Would  not  there  be  a  tendency,  if  that  were 
known  to  be  the  principle  of  meting  out  punishment, 
to  induce  every  prisoner  to  have  from  ten  to  twenty 
respectable  witnesses  called  to  character  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  many  more  would  come  forward. 

1432.  In  the  case  of  young  offenders  being  tried 

*  The  Judge  alone,  who  sees  the  parties,  and  has  the 
means  of  ioforming  himself  of  their  former  life  or  circum- 
stances. It  is  impossible  to  predicate  from  the  depositions  in 
a  case  what  would  be  the  proper  punishment  I  mean,  that 
if  in  the  terms  of  the  deposition  the  party  is  convicted, 
assuming  all  the  facts  to  be  proved  at  the  trial  which  appear 
in  the  deposition,  I  do  not  think  any  man  could  undertake  to 
say  what  the  proper  punishment  could  be.  —  Evidence  of 
Recorder  of  London, 
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for  the  first  time,  who  according  to  your  opinion  are 
not  likely  to  be  improved  by  a  short  imprisonment 
even  under  the  best  regulation,  should  not  you  think 
the  substitution  of  corporal  piiqishment  would  be 
desirable? 

I  have  never  seen  any  reclaimed  by  corporal 
punishment;  I  believe  it  has  a  hardening  effect* 

1433.  Might  not  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment 
)irevent  a  person  from  committing  a  crime  which 
would  be  followed  by  that  punishment,  though  it 
might  have  little  effect  upon  the  individual  who  has 
committed  the  crime  and  has  been  punished  ? 

I  think,  referring  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  we 
find  that  the  most  severe  punishments  have  not  ope^ 
rated  to  deter,  as  many  have  supposed. 

1434.  Not  if  administered  immediately  upon  con* 
viction  ? 

I  think  they  liave  not  operated  in  that  way.  I 
think  they  have  not  had  the  deterring  effect  which 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  them. 

March  19lh,  1847. 

1568.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  your  evidence 
of  yesterday  ? 

Your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  ask  me  whether  I 
concurred  in  all  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Clay, 
wUh  reference  to  the  Separate  System.    There  is 
one  point  in  particular  to  which  I  am  anxious  to 
♦  Vol.  i.  385. 
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revert    Your  Lordships  are  aware  of  the  great  ol>- 
jeetion  urged  against  the  introduction  of  separate 
imprisonment  in  different  counties^  because  of  the 
great  expense  incurred  by  it,  not  only  in  building 
the  prisons,  but  in  the  supposed  necessary  increase 
of  the  number  of  officers  of  the  establishment  Mr. 
Clay's  observation  was,  that  there  must  be  a  number 
of  Chaplains.    With  great  deference  to  him  as  a 
senior  Chaplain,  I  must  remark  that  I  think  one 
Chaplain  may  very  well,  provided  he  has  two  school* 
masters  under  him,  superintend  an  establishment  for 
200 ;  I  would  not  say  a  larger  number,  but  for  200. 
Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  again  to  refer  to  the 
question  of  short  imprisonments.    I  will  refer  to 
two  particular  cases,  showing  the  injury  that  is  thus 
bflicted  on  the  prisoners  themselves.  At  our  Assizes 
on  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  a  boy  and  a 
girl  w^  arraigned  and  convicted  of  felony :  the 
girl  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  I 
had  some  conversation  previously  with  the  Judge, 
and  I  represented  to  him  that  if  the  girl  were  sen- 
tenced to  a  short  imprisonment,  on  her  discharge  I 
certainly  could  not  recommend  her  to  any  situation, 
bdt  the  probability  would  be  that  she  would  be  libe- 
rated with  her  character  lost,  and  with  no  opportu- 
nity of  retrieving  it  His  Lordship  was  kind  enough 
to  sentence  her  to  six  months'  imprisonment;  since 
that  time,  in  this  case,  I  have  succeeded,  provided  I 
can  recommend  her,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
in  inducing  a  Magistrate  to  take  her  into  his  service. 
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la  the  other  case,  the  bov  was  eoDtfcled  and  sen- 
teaced  to  one  mooih^s  imprisonment.  The  day 
Ijefore  yesterday  the  Mayor  of  Beading  (he  wn 
convicted  as  a  borough  pristiner)  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  recommend  the  boy  as  a  suit- 
able object  for  the  Refuge  at  Hoxton ;  he  believed 
tliat  money  would  be  found  to  defiay  the  expense 
of  his  being  there,  if  I  could  recommend  him.  My 
answer  was — The  boy  is  sentenced  to  one  months 
imprisonment ;  I  cannot  possibly,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  express  any  hope  that  permanent  reforma- 
tion has  been  effected,  because  I  shall  not  have 
sufficient  ground  for  so  doing."  Now  in  these  cases 
the  girl  will,  subsequently  to  her  imprisoimient,  be 
provided  for,  but  the  boy  must  go  out  unimproved, 
and  will  in  all  probability  be  re-committed  in  a  veiy 
short  time.* 

1569.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  short- 
ness of  punishments,  not  speaking  of  juveuile 
offenders  but  of  persons  of  older  age,  do  you  not 
think  that  it  is  very  often  desirable  to  give  them  a 
short  imprisonment  instead  of  a  long  one  ? 

I  think  very  seldom. 

1570.  You  are  aware  that  if  a  prisoner  is  in  gaol 
al)ove  three  months  they  are  obliged  to  increase  his  diet? 

I  am. 

*  Tills  has  siuce  happened  not  less  than  four  times.  The 
b:»y  has  become  aii  expert  thief,  i  have  also  received  state- 
iiH'iils  from  other  boys  convicted  of  felony,  which  have  »hevn 
f!Kr  that  this  prisoner  first  tempted  them  to  otfeud. 
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1571.  Do  you  not  think  as  a  general  principle 
that  you  should  let  the  prisoner  leave  the  gaol  when 
he  is  smarting  under  the  punishment  which  he  has 
undergone  ? 

I  will  suggest  that  a  prisoner  ought  to  leave  the 
prison  as  an  able-bodied  man,  fit  for  the  exertion  to 
which  he  maybe  immediately  subjecteil ;  a  little  in- 
crease of  diet  would,  therefore,  be  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise. 

1672.  Does  he  feel  the  punishment  so  severe  under 
an  increase  of  diet  as  he  does  when  he  has  less  to  eat? 

I  should  look  very  little  to  reformation  being 
eflfected  by  punishment  That  separate  confinement 
is  in  itself  a  punishment  more  severe  than  the  law 
would  impose  under  any  other  circumstances  I  am 
fully  convinced.  The  iirst  two  months  will  be  a 
season  of  remorse,  during  which  time  the  prisoner 
will  sutfer  intensely;  but  from  that  time  there  gene- 
rally will  be  an  improvement  in  the  character.  Of 
course  there  will  be  exceptions,  but  that  is  the  gene- 
ral rule. 

1573.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  a  man  should  leave 
prison  at  the  end  of  three  months,  when  he  looks 
unhappy,  and  speaks  with  the  deepest  horror  of  the 
punishment  he  has  undergone  ?  Is  not  his  conver- 
sation when  he  goes  out  likely  to  deter  other  offenders 
from  placing  themselves  in  the  position  to  which  he 
has  unfortunately  been  subjected  ? 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  punishment  to  which  we 
are  to  trust  for  the  reformation  of  offenders. 
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1574.  WooU  it  ml  tend  to  deter  odien  from 
committing  that  odence,  seeii^  the  man  come  out 
o£  praoQ  Terr  onhappv,  ami  hearing  of  the  litde 
fi.iod  he  has  had.  the  hard  work  he  has  had,  and  the 
silent  sTSMn  he  has  omiergoDe;  will  not  the  know- 
ledge o(  that  deter  others  from  oommittiiig  oflenoes, 
to  Ik  plami  in  the  position  he  has  been  in  ? 

If  we  irv  to  !«>?k  up»n  the  law  either  as  vindictivey 
or  mensiy  exemplary,  your  Lordship*8  observatioa 
w3I  apcly. 

1373.  Xo  man  can  ar^e  that  punishment  should 
^intf k'd've :  but  are  not  tiie  two  main  principles 
paoi^^hsxecc  in  the  first  place  to  deter  others  from 
OL^Tiinisj:  «?rieQce9w  ami  to  give  the  person  himself 
JUT  oocvmnitr  oc  redeetion.  bv  which  he  will  be 

I  \x^k  ipoa  ihe  law.  not  as  ever  designed  to  be 
^  >i::  raf\?r  oertaialy  as  appointing  punish* 

tnv'--:  ::T;rri.-o.:  ro  Sf  exemplary  to  a  great  extent.  I 
s::>rT  r.  thcreilw.  that  we  have  no  right  to  inflict 
:N:  -:s.*"-vr:  r'vre-y  :or  the  sake  of  avenging  wrong, 
.V  jL  view  ro  its  deterring  effect  upon 

vS'Vi^  bearir^  in  mind  at  the  same  time 

vv  •\Ni\"*?ML:^''«  oc  :he  criminal :  and  I  should  fur- 
;Nv^  x,?>rr\  :here  i$  i»  hope  of  any  such 
;viv*:'^M::v^it  oi  cnruicjJ  JLttef  a  period  of  only  two 
uv:r.'\x'  ^trpr^sjvc^'CC.  He  has  suffered  punish- 
I  tu'";^  oiH^^iaceii.  and  a  verj'  severe 
pirt  x^  tKN't.  "^v;:     s       smarting  from  that  punish* 
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1676.  Not  on  his  part;  but  might  not  the  know- 
ledge of  it  tend  to  prevent  it  in  others  ? 

It  might;  but  I  believe  that  the  mere  dread  of 
punishment  as  threatened  by  any  law,  either  human 
or  divine,  very  seldom  prevents  crime.  OfFenoes  are 
restrained  far  more  by  the  correction  of  a  criminal ; 
but  they  are  increased  by  the  hardening  process  of 
ineffectual  punishment. 

1677.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  ? 
Connected  with  this  subject  I  would  submit  to 

your  Lordships  a  remark  as  to  what  is  the  principle 
of  punishment,  or  by  what  means  reformation  is  to 
be  effected.  I  believe  that  in  order  to  punishment 
being  corrective  it  must  be  based  on  sound  princi- 
ples and  accompanied  with  scriptural  instruction ; 
and  it  will  be  perfectly  plain  to  your  Lordships  that 
this  scriptural  instruction  cannot  be  given  without 
some  considerable  space  of  time ;  and  I  should 
despair  of  reformation  in  any  great  number  of  cases 
unless  there  was  not  only  time  given  to  impart  the 
rudiments  of  scriptural  knowledge,  but  to  infuse 
religious  principles,  so  far  as  human  agency  may  do 
so,  and  for  them  to  be  strengthened  in  the  prisoner, 
and  confirmed  before  he  leave  the  prison,  otherwise 
he  is  suddenly  exposed  to  temptation  ;  he  goes  back 
to  bis  former  companions ;  the  short  committal  has 
not  really  separated  him  from  them,  for  his  heart  has 
been  with  them ;  and  the  consequence  is,  as  we  find 
by  experience,  that  re-committals  take  place  to  a 
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fearful  extent,  simply  because  the  former  term  of 
imprisonment  was  too  short  for  correction. 

1578.  Then  you  make  the  length  of  punishment 
more  in  proportion  to  the  time  required  to  reform 
the  prisoner  than  in  proportion  to  the  offence  he  has 
committed  ? 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  would  again  submit  to 
your  Lordships,  that  after  conviction  the  prisoner 
has  become  a  subject  for  correction,  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  correction  being  effected  unless  time 
be  allowed  for  the  purpose.  Our  prisons  are  legally 
called  Houses  of  Correction ;  I  infer,  therefore,  that 
the  law  sanctions  the  opinion  that  their  inmates 
ought  to  be  corrected. 

1579.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  trans- 
portation ? 

I  stated  that  I  thought  it  had  not  a  deterring 
effect  upon  the  class  of  criminals  with  whom  I  have 
chiefly  had  intercourse ;  but  that  it  has  upon  a 
higher  class  I  have  no  doubt, — the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  and  persons  of  that  description ;  and  here  I 
think  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's evidence*  and  my  own  would  be  reconciled. 
He  has  had  to  do  chiefly  with  a  very  superior  class 

*  1499.  Fro:n  what  you  have  seen  at  the  trials  of  those 
offenders  (receivers  of  stolen  goods,  &c  ),  and  from  your  com- 
munication  with  their  families,  are  yoa  of  opinion  that  trans- 
portation was  a  punishment  which  they  dreaded  ? 

The  most  of  all,  excepting  death  ;  infinitely  more  than  any 
other,  I  should  say. — Evidence  of  Charles  Pkillips,  Esq.,  Bat' 
rister-at-Law. 
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of  criminals,  as  to  their  station  in  the  world,  to  those 
with  whom  I  have  had  intercourse. 

1580.  Supposing  the  Government  and  the  country 
are  of  opinion  that  transportation  does  not  deter 
male  offenders  from  committing  offences,  do  you 
think  they  are  justified  in  transporting  women  to 
our  colonies  ? 

That  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  never  before 
thought ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  the  State  would 
be  justified  in  inflicting  such  punishment  for  heinous 
offences.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  expediency,  per- 
haps a  remedy,  for  some  horrible  vice,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  justice  would  be  violated.  The  pri- 
soner really  becomes,  I  presume,  the  property  of 
the  State. 

1581.  Suppose  that  a  man  and  a  woman  commit 
an  offence  for  which  they  are  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years,  is  it  a  fair  way  to  send 
the  woman  to  Australia,  and  to  send  the  man  for  a 
year  to  one  of  our  prisons,  and  then  to  employ  him 
upon  public  works  for  a  few  years  ?  Is  that  an 
equal  punishment  to  the  man  and  to  the  woman  ? 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I  most  sincerely 
hope  that  the  prisoners  may  not  be  employed  upon 
public  works  after  twelve  months'  separate  confine- 
ment. But  in  answer  to  the  more  immediate  ques- 
tion, if  it  be  admitted  that  the  convict  is  really  the 
property  of  the  state,  I  think  it  is  then  a  question  of 
expediency  for  the  state,  but  involving  at  the  same 
time  certain  duties  and  responsibilities. 
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1582.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  re- 
formed prisoners  after  they  have  been  in  the  house 
of  correction  for  a  year  ? 

Yes ;  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have,  and  even 
after  six  months  in  several  cases  of  separate  con* 
finement. 

1583.  Would  you  say  that  a  person  who  went 
into  prison  without  education  had  a  better  chance 
of  reforming,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  than  one 
that  went  in  comparatively  well-educated  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  kind  of  education  which 
has  been  given  to  the  class  forming  our  criminal 
]K)pulation  has  tended  to  prevent  crime;  I  mean 
the  mere  reading  and  writing;  and  we  have  very 
few  committed  who  have  a  knowledge  beyond  that. 
A  well-educated  prisoner  would  probably  be  wrought 
upon  in  a  shorter  time  than  one  who  had  everything 
to  learn. 

1584.  Have  you  any  thing  else  to  state  to  the 
committee  ? 

There  is  this  peculiarity  attending  the  treatment 
in  Reading, — that  we  have  not  carried  out  the  sen- 
tence of  hard  labour.  A  prisoner  when  committed 
has  been  placed  in  his  cell,  and  labour  has  not  been 
inflicted  as  a  punishment.  We  can  neither  say  tliat 
it  has  been  compulsory,  nor  that  the  prisoner  has 
been  persuaded  to  work,  but  it  has  been  permitted ; 
and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  to  which  I  would 
request  most  respectfully  your  Lordship*s  attention, 
that  out  of  1,900  prisoners  whom  we  have  had  in 
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Beading  Gaol,  I  have  only  known  two  cases  in  which 
they  have  refused  to  work,  in  which  they  have  not 
liked  the  work  allowed  them;  and  the  particulars  of 
those  cases  were  somewhat  remarkable.  One  was 
that  of  a  London  thief,  who  came  to  Ascot  Ilaces, 
one  who  lived  by  the  light-fingering  trade  of  pocket- 
picking.  This  prisoner  was  afraid  that  by  handling 
the  pump  (for  we  have  a  crank  pump)  the  iron 
would  spoil  his  hand  for  his  trade.  The  other  was 
the  case  of  a  boy,  whose  father  was  in  the  prison, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  work  at  making  baskets 
unless  his  father  might  be  allowed  to  work  with  him. 
Upon  that  subject  I  have  made  two  or  three  observa- 
tions in  a  volume  which  I  lately  published  on  Prison 
Discipline,  which  I  submit  to  you.  [Some  Extracts 
now  contained  in  Vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  of  this  work.]  With 
your  Lordships'  permission  I  would  press  this  point 
most  strongly,  as  involving  a  principle  essential  to 
any  reformatory  system  of  Prison  Discipline.  If  I 
may  presume  to  give  an  observatim  made  by  one  of 
your  Lordships  in  a  recent  debate,  I  would  apply  it 
as  one  which  my  own  experience  has  fully  con- 
firmed. It  is  in  the  nature  of  Englishmen  to  hate 
any  thing  which  is  put  upon  them  by  force.''  I  am 
sure,  therefore,  that  industry  and  consequent  honesty 
will  never  be  promoted  by  compulsory  labour. 

1585.  Have  you  any  thing  to  state  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  masks  ? 

I  have  observed  very  great  benefit  arising  from  the 
practice  to  which  you  refer.    I  believe  that  while 
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the  prisoners  are  wearing  the  mask  (or  rather  the 
cap  with  a  peak  which  covers  part  of  the  face)  in  the 
prison  it  tends  to  induce  a  sense  of  shame,  and  that 
is  a  corrective  process  in  itselfl  But  subsequently 
to  their  discharge  I  have  seen  very  great  bene6t  from 
it,  because  they  have  not  been  recognised.  I  have 
known  one  very  remarkable  case,  which  I  will  just 
state.  There  were  two  men  whom  we  had  in  prison, 
one  twelve  months,  and  the  other  three  months. 
They  were  in  the  same  ward  during  the  three  luouths. 
They  both  left,  and  went  to  houses  in  Reading,  the 
one  No.  10,  and  the  other  No.  18,  in  the  same  street 
When  they  had  been  some  months  living  in  those 
houses  I  called  on  them  both,  and  inquired  if  they 
knew  each  other,  inquiring  indirectly,  not  giving 
them  any  idea  of  their  liaving  been  together  in 
prison,  and  I  found  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fact. 

1586.  But  the  public  knew  that  they  had  both 
been  tried,  because  they  were  tried  publicly  ? 
Yes. 

March  22nd,  1847. 

1784.  Have  you  any  thing  to  add  to  your  former 
evidence  ? 

Your  Lordships  were  pleased  to  ask  me  respecting 
the  transportation  of  women.  It  is  a  matter  which 
I  would  submit  to  you  for  consideration  as  a  cause 
of  crime,  and  perhaps  a  more  pernicious  cause  of 
crime  than  any  other,  the  women  being  left  in  this 
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country,  and  the  children  being  also  left  unprovided 
for.    I  have  continually  requests  from  neighbouring 
clergymen  to  know  whether  I  have  received  any  in- 
formation respecting  those  who  have  been  trans- 
ported.    The  women  are  wishing  to  be  again 
married,  and  do  not  know  whether  their  husbands 
are  living  or  dead,  and  of  course  I  am  unable  to 
aoswer  the  question.    As  an  instance  of  the  evil,  at 
the  present  time,  in  my  father-in-law's  parish,  there 
is  a  woman  whose  husband  has  been  transported ; 
Ae  has  since  been  married  twice  by  going  for  a 
short  time  to  reside  in  other  parishes,  where  she  was 
onknown,  and  now  her  husband,  who  has  been 
transported,  is  supposed  to  be  alive.    I  believe  she 
is  not  amenable  to  criminal  proceedings,  because 
her  husband  has  been  absent  from  this  country  for 
more  than  seven  years,  but  the  moral  evil  remains 
still.   I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  remedy  for 
such  cases,  whether  it  should  be  by  a  divorce  or  in 
what  other  way.    And  with  reference  to  the  children, 
Day  Lords,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  on  this  very 
[       when  the  imprisonment  of  four  of  our  young 
delinquents  expires,  the  first  case  is  that  of  a  boy 
fourteen  years  of  age;  he  is  an  illegitimate  child, 
'fhe  mother's  husband  was  transported  for  sheep- 
^ling  fifteen  years  since  j  his  wife  has  been  since 
iniprisoned,  and  this  young  offender  was  born  just 
twelve  months  after  the  transportation  of  the  husband. 
Since  then  the  woman  has  given  birth  to  four  more 
children ;  one  of  her  children  has  been  convicted 
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nine  times ;  once  for  sacrilege.  Again,  on  the  lait 
day  I  appeared  before  your  Lordships  there  were 
two  boys  committed  to  Beading  Prison  for  felony. 
Their  father  was  transported  two  years  since.  The 
mother  has  since  that  time  been  in  our  prison,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to,  I  think,  three  months*  im- 
prisonment for  prostitution.  I  need  not  use  the 
words  in  the  commitment,  but  it  is  for  prostitution. 
She  has  six  other  children,  three  of  whom  have  been 
convicted,  one  of  them  repeatedly  j  there  are  indeed 
four  of  her  children  at  this  time  in  prison.  And 
then  with  respect  to  provision  for  children  of  that 
kind,  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  really  charity 
does  not  meet  the  object  at  all.  They  don't  indeed 
seek  it ;  they  can  support  themselves  better,  as  they 
think,  by  pilfering.  During  the  year  before  last  we 
had  sixty-four  delinquents  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  the  prison,  and  twenty-one  of  that  number  I 
know,  perhaps  many  more,  were  the  children  of 
convicts.  During  thvj  last  year  we  had  sixty-four 
also,  and  twenty-eight  of  that  number  were  the 
children  of  convicts.  As  I  have  stated,  on  tliisvery 
day  we  have  four  leaving  the  prison  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  mentioned ;  but  in  every  case 
the  children  have  either  lost  their  parents,  o^  their 
parents  have  absconded. 

March  23rd,  1847. 

2083.  Have  you  any  furt'.ier  observations  to  make? 
Your  Lordship  is  perfectly  aware  that  a  prejudice 
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exists,  and  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  Magis- 
trates throughout  the  country,  that  the  Separate 
System  is  inapplicable  to  a  very  large  proportion  of 
criminals.  The  supposition  has  been  that  the  morals 
are  improved*  but  that  the  mind  is  endangered. 

2090.  You  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  ? 
Decidedly;  and  if  your  Lordship  pleases  I  will 

give  you  the  reasons. 

2091.  I  will  draw  that  opinion  from  the  things 
that  have  actually  passed  under  your  own  obser-* 
vation.    Will  you  state  the  results  ? 

We  have  now  had  nearly  two  thousand  in  our 
prison,  and  although  many  of  them  are  for  a  short 
period,  yet  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  it  is 
during  the  first  period  that  the  great  trial  takes  place. 
If  the  mind  gives  way  at  all,  it  will  be  in  all  proba- 
bility during  the  time  that  the  prisoner  is  undergoing 
the  severity  of  the  punishment.  In  no  single  case 
has  insanity,  or  even  an  approach  to  it,  been  induced 
by  our  treatment. 

2092.  The  question  is,  whether  or  not  it  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken,  not  the  understanding,  but  the 
energies  of  the  will  ?       I  think  certainly  not 

2093.  You  would  have  expected  that  to  happen 
lather  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  ?  Certainly. 

2094.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  possible  that  a 
man's  energies  may  stand  out  against  the  effect  of 
any  thing  for  three  months,  and  that  in  eighteen 
njonths  they  will  fail  and  sink^  in  your  judgment  is 
^oi  that  possible  ? 

Q2 
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I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  might  not  in  manj 
cases;  but  with  the  vigilance  which  would  be  exer- 
cised under  the  Separate  System  it  is  not  likely. 

2095.  Do  you  think  that  any  vigilance  would 
enable  the  Superintendent  to  ascertain  from  day  to 
day  that  the  energies  were  weakening? 

I  think  we  have  proved  that  they  are  not 
weakened. 

2090.  How  long  have  you  had  experience  of 
that?      Two  years  and  nine  months. 

2097.  Do  you  consider  two  years  and  nine 
months  to  be  a  fit  time  for  improvement,  or  how 
long  ?  How  long  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be,  at 
the  outside  ? 

I  think  eighteen  months;  we  have  had  some  cases 
of  two  years.  I  may  state  that  we  have  one  case 
now  in  the  prison  which  is  a  very  peculiar  case ;  it 
is  that  of  a  man  who  was  tried  for  sheep  stealings 
and  was  acquitted,  because  he  was  insane  at  the 
time ;  that  prisoner  is  now  in  the  gaol,  detained  of 
course  "during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,**  but  the 
surgeon  says  that  the  man  is  now  sane. 

2098.  He  is  recovered;  in  short,  the  discipline 
has  recovered  him  ? 

Exactly  so.  But  there  is  this  anomaly  attending 
the  case :  application  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  his  removal ;  but  he  cannot  be  removed 
unless  the  surgeon  certifies  that  he  is  insane.  He 
is  not  an  object  of  pardon,  because  he  has  never 
been  convicted. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  CORRECTIVE 
INFLUENCE  OF  SEPARATE  IMPRISONMENT. 

I  have  seen  the  operation  of  the  Separate  System 
at  Pentonville ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  in- 
spection of  the  prison,  and  communication  with  the 
prisoners  personally,  it  seems  to  me  likely  to  answer 
the  combined  object  of  punishment  and  improve- 
ment— Mr.  BaroH  Parke  and  Mr.  Justice  Paiteson. 

I  think  separation  very  desirable ;  solitary  impri- 
sonment may  with  propriety  I  think  be  resorted  to, 
but  sparingly,  and  for  short  periods.  I  have  gene- 
rally applied  it  in  cases  of  persons  of  education, 
where  I  have  thought  that  reflection  may  produce 
amendment ;  e.  g.  cases  of  manslaughter  committed 
by  such  persons  in  a  drunken  state,  where  possibly 
less  intemperate  habits  may  be  produced  by  com- 
pelled sober  reflection  on  the  fatal  consequences  of 
their  intemperance.  But  separation,  I  think,  should 
be  the  rule  of  all  good  gaols  j  it  is  the  only  effective 
classification.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty 
<>f  the  state  not  to  let  a  man  go  worse  out  of  gaol 
than  he  came  in,  if  by  any  regulations  they  have  the 
means  of  preventing  it.  It  is  also  desirable,  I  do 
liotknow  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  to  make 
^  criminals  better,  if  possible ;  but  I  think  this  ob- 
ject is  to  be  held  subservient  to  that  of  preventing 
crime  by  the  example  of  punishment  i  and  on  no 
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Other  principle  that  T  can  perceive  is  it  possible  to 
defend  capital  punishments,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  any  tendency  to  make  the  individual 
criminals  better,  though  I  think  they  have  a  strong 
effect  in  repressing  crime.  It  follows  from  what  I 
have  said  that  my  opinion  is,  that  separation  should 
in  cases  of  adult  criminals  be  continued  during  their 
whole  imprisonment ;  but  I  would  encourage  as 
much  of  society  of  the  good  with  such  criminals  as 
possible. — Mr.  Baron  Alderson. 

Separate  confinement,  distinguished  from  solitary 
confinement,  being  a  confinement  separate  from  the 
convict's  fellow-prisoners  only,  and  presenting  op- 
portunities for  imbibing  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  acquiring  habits  of  industry,  affords  fair 
ground  for  anticipating  moral  improvement  and 
reclamation ;  while  solitary  confinement,  destitute 
of  the  same  incentives  to  amendment,  is  more  cal- 
culated to  harden  than  to  correct  *  *  » 
I  have  heard  from  Magistrates  and  others  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  in  some  gaols  boys  as  well  as 
adults  have  been  reclaimed  by  their  imprisonment 
Of  those  gaols,  Reading  Gaol  is  one. — Mr.  Baron 
Piatt. 

Do  you  conceive  that  "  separate,"  as  contra-dis- 
tinguishe<l  from  "  solitary,"  confinement,  can  be 
inflicted  so  as  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  punish- 
ment ? 
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I  think  it  may ;  but  I  think  the  great  use  of  sepa- 
rate confinement  is  as  one  stage  of  reformaiory 
discipline.— M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

1956.  Do  you  observe  a  great  alteration  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  prisoners  ?  Do  you  observe  a 
gradual  progress  during  the  course  of  their  confine- 
ment? 

The  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners  under  separate  con- 
finements—that is,  where  all  the  advantages  of  religion  ore 
brought  to  bear  upon  it, — is  decidedly  improved.    The  ex- 
periment, I  may  say,  has  now  been  subjected  to  some  trial 
abroad.    I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the  good  conduct  of 
the  prisoners  as  it  is  evidenced  by  their  letters  to  their  friends, 
showing  their  advancement  in  intellect,  and  also  in  good 
feeling  towards  their  friends,  and  their  resolutions  to  do  what 
they  can  for  their  parents  in  the  case  n(  children,  or  for  their 
children  in  the  case  of  parents ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  have  seen 
them  on  board  ship,  aud  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  great  many 
letters  from  different  persons  concerning  the  first  men  that  were 
sent  out  in  the  "  Sir  George  Seymour"  and  the  "  Strathcden," 
and  also  from  many  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  impartially 
viewing  the  matter  altogether,  without  any  bias  arising  from 
my  own  predilections  or  feelings,  I  have  been  quite  surprised 
tt  the  honest  conduct  of  men  from  whom  one  could  almost 
have  expected  nothing.    At  this  moment  I  recollect  two 
ttrikuig  cases,  which  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention, — 
they  are  two  out  of  a  great  number;  and  I  mention  these 
two  cases  because  the  prisoners  were  the  most  unfavourtble 
subjects  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  One  was  designated 
hy  our  discipline  officers  **  Jack  Sheppard,"  of  Pentonville. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  all  species  of  suc- 
cessful robberies ;  a  man  who  had,  according  to  his  own 
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statements*  (and  certainly  those  were  the  cmly  proofs  we  had 
of  that  fact),  broken  gaol  in  several  instances ;  but  he  was  a 
man  so  clever  that  I  can  easily  understand  it.  This  indiTidaal 
entered  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  upon  a  course  of  honest  and 
laborious  industry.  Further  than  that  I  am  in  reoeipt  oi 
letters  from  him,  or  rather  passing  through  my  hands,  with 
liberty  to  read  them,  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  very  profligate 
woman.  He  sent  me  6/.  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  womiUL 
B<*fore  he  lefl  I  said,  «  You  are  to  consider  well  the  propriety 
of  getting  your  wife  out;**  for  she  is  living  in  a  state  ol 
wickedness.  He  said,  *<  I  have  made  her  what  she  is,  and  I 
now  feel  that  I  ought  to  endeavour  to  make  her  better.'*  1 
have  heard  from  others  about  that  man,  that  he  continued  to 
pursue  the  same  course.    That  is  one  of  the  cases. 

The  other  was  a  case  which  would  havn  been  considered 
almost  hopeless,  and  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  ofiBcers  in  om 
prison.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  convicted 
of  theft  in  our  prison.  The  man  had  made  a  profession  ol 
religion,  and  had  been  admitted  by  my  predecessor  to  the 
Communion ;  but,  upon  this  occurrence,  he  was  of  comte 
debarred  from  that  Church  privilege.  There  was  a  (juestion 
whether  ho  should  be  put  among  the  incorrigibles  or  not  I 
recommended,  having  a  voice  in  the  matter,  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  probation  pass  class  in  the  colonies 
instead  of  among  the  incorrigibles.  I  considered  that  he  wss 
under  strong  temptation.  He  stole  a  book;  he  had  great 
anxiety  to  learn,  and  he  put  into  his  bag  a  little  book  which 
he  greatly  valued  and  I  recommended;  and  our  Governor 
acquiesced  subsequently  in  the  recommendation  of  that  msn 
for  the  probation  pass  instead  of  going  away  among  the 
incorrigibles.  I  have  heard  from  a  person  in  whom  I  have 
great  confidence  that  that  man  on  being  thrown  among  other 
men  in  Van  Diem  an  *s  Land  has  been  really  doing  them  reli- 
gious good.  At  all  events  he  is  valued  by  his  master  as  au 
honest  servant. 
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1970.  You  have  Irtated  two  remarkable  cases,  and 
you  have  also  observed  that  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  of  decided  reformation  though  not  of  so  marked 
a  character.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
thould  you  consider  to  be  effectually  worked  upon 
by  the  treatment  and  by  their  intercourse  with  you? 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  the  proportion, 
but  all  the  accounts  that  I  have  received  go  to  fix 
this  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  the  great  majority 
have  received  such  benefit  as  to  keep  them  honest 
aod  virtuous  members  of  society,  and  I  should  state 
that  not  one  of  our  exiles, — that  is,  not  one  of  those 
who  have  gone  to  Port  Philip, — has  been  convicted 
of  theft  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Of  the  ticket-of- 
leave  and  probation  pass  men,  one  man  was  con- 
victed of  theft,  and  others  of  druiikenness  and  in- 
subordination ;  but  even  those  were  the  minority  in 
Van  Diemen^s  Land. — Evidence  of  Rev.  J.  Kings- 
Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison. 

3043.  You  think  they  (boys)  go  out  worse  than 
they  came  in  ? 

Unless  they  are  kept  separate.  I  think  that  an 
itnpression  may  be  made  upon  them  if  they  are  kept 
separate  j  but  so  long  as  they  are  associated  together, 
they  go  out  as  bad  as  they  went  in,  or  generally 
Worse. — Capt.  Hansbrow,  Governor  of  Lancaster 
Castle. 

*  *  *  Separate  confinement  is  the  best 
thing.       *        *        *       Our  female  prisoners 
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have  decreased  very  much,  because  we  confide  tbem 
now  all  separately.  We  have  had  a  corridor  baOt 
afler  the  government  plan,  and  we  put  our  women 
in  different  cells,  and  we  let  them  out  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon ;  and  our  number 
of  women  has  decreased  very  much  in  consequence 
of  separate  confinement  Before,  they  were  in  the 
yards,  and  they  (congregated  in  the  rooms,  sitting  at 
the  fire.  They  do  not  like  the  Separate  System.— 
Goveitior  of  Portsmouth  Gaol. 

3579.  In  the  prisons  that  you  have  ever  examined, 
have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  what  the  fear  of 
imprisonment  and  transportation  was  among  the 
prisoners  ? 

The  establishment  of  the  Separate  S^'Stem  is  of 
recent  date,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  prisoners  considerably.  Transporta- 
tion, I  consider,  if  carried  properly  into  effect,  is  the 
punishment  which  is  most  dreaded  of  any  that  can 
be  inflicted  by  Courts,  I  mean  short  of  death.— 
Peter  Laurie,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Lafv. 

3894.  You  do  consider  that  that  kind  of  discipline 
and  imprisonment  has  a  tendency  to  reform  the 
criminal  ? 

I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 

2895.  Do  you  consider  that  that  kind  of  imprison- 
ment has  a  tendency  to  cure  them  of  bad  habits  of 
miiid  ? 
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I  should  believe  bo. — Sir  B.  BrodiCy  Bart.,  Com- 
missUmer  of  PentonvUle  Prison. 

4650.  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  the  silent  system 
in  the  United  States? 

I  did.  I  went  to  a  place  there  called  Sing-Sing, 
and  I  heard  of  a  person  that  was  there  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  had  got  a  conviction  for  fourteen 
years  in  Sing-Sing. 

4651.  What  effect  did  that  system  adopted  at 
Sing-Sing  seem  to  produce  upon  the  prisoners  ? 

They  looked  just  as  stupid  as  if  they  had  been  in 
a  madhouse.  They  got  sufficient  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  they  looked  completely  stupid. 

4652.  Would  the  Separate  System  produce  the 
same  effect  ?    I  should  say  not. 

4653.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  can  you 
«ay  whether  the  Separate  System  has  a  poweri'ul 
effect  in  reforming  the  persons  subjected  to  it? 

I  should  say  it  has. 

4654.  Not  so  the  silent  system  ?  No. 

4655.  But  the  Separate  System, — that  is,  each 
>nan  working  in  his  own  cell,  and  seeing  the  Chap- 
Wn,  and  Governor,  and  the  Wardens  from  time  to 
lime, — ^you  think  has  a  reformatory  effect? 

Nothing  more  so,  I  should  say,  speaking  from  my 
travels  through  life,  and  there  is  not  another  man  in 
^kingdom  alive  who  has  experienced  the  treatment 
4at  I  have  for  so  great  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Colonies.    I  have  been  through  all  the  colonies  and 
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seen  every  system  adopted  in  eveiy  place;  in 
one  of  the  Judges  in  New  South  Wales  wanted  mci 
previous  to  leaving,  to  ^ve  an  historical  account  of 
my  life. 

4656.  You  think  that  the  Separate  System  bait 
reforming  effect  ?    I  should  think  so. 

4657.  Which  has  the  most  terror  for  crimintb, 
the  Separate  System  or  the  silent  system? 

They  dread  most  the  silent  system ;  but  still  their 
dread  does  not  prove  that  it  has  the  best  effect— 
A.  B.,  a  liberated  convict. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EVIDENCE  RESPECTING  SEPARATE 
IMPRISONMENT  BEFORE  TRIAL. 

211.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  what  is 
your  own  view  of  the  expediency  of  applying  the 
Separate  System  of  imprisonment  previously  to  trial 
and  conviction  ? 

I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  it  The  county  of 
Warwick  is  about  to  build  a  large  prison,  and  the 
borough  of  Birmingham  is  building  a  large  one ; 
both  will  have  provision  for  separate  confinement  j 
always  distinguishing  that  fix>m  solitary  confine- 
ment 

212.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  restraint  which 
may  be  put  by  separate  confinement  upon  a  prisoner 
who  may  turn  out  to  be  innocent  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  his  absence  from  the  contamination  to 
which  otherwise  he  would  be  subject  by  association 
with  other  persons  awaiting  their  trial  ? 

Far  more. 

213.  What  distinction  do  you  take  between 
"  separate "  confinement  and  "  solitary  "  confine- 
ment ? 

"  Separate"  means  separate  from  other  prisoners; 

solitary  "  means  separate  also  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland 
there  are  respectable  persons  who  make  a  point  of 
visiting  the  gaols,  with  a  view  to  beneficial  commu- 
nication with  the  prisoners ;  going  round  from  cell 
to  cell. 
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214.  The  questioQ  refers  to  untried  prisonen  ? 

Certainly ;  so  I  understood  it  With  respect  to 
untried  prisoners^  it  would  seem  that  all  that  society 
has  a  right  to  do  is,  to  take  means  to  have  them  pre- 
sent for  their  trial ;  but  it  is  boand  to  take  care  not 
to  do  them  a  moral  injury  by  forcing  them  into  evil 
associations. — M.  D.  Hilly  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Bir- 
mingham. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EVIDENCE  RESPECTING  THE  SEPA- 
BATE  SYSTEM  AS  INCREASING  PUNISHMENT. 

I  think  separation  adds  to  the  terror;  and  the 
greater  the  time  during  which  it  is  to  continue  the 
greater  the  terror. — Mr.  Baron  Parke  and  Mr.  Jns^ 
tice  Paiteson. 

I  consider  that  imprisonment^  with  the  certainty 
of  being  subjected  to  the  restrictions,  discipline,  and 
system  of  separation,  as  now  adopted  in  the  General 
Prison  at  Perth,  as  well  as  in  others  of  the  improved 
prisons  in  Scotland,  as  at  least  well  calculated  to  create 
terror  in  offenders,  especially  when  such  sentence  is 
to  be  undergone  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
— The  Lord  Justice  General. 

I  cannot  doubt  "  that  separation  or  solitary  con- 
finement can  be  inflicted  so  as  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  punishment"  of  imprisonment. 

I  should  with  little  hesitation  conclude  that  it 
must  heighten  the  effect  of  the  punishment,  and  so 
increase  its  value  as  a  check  upon  crime.  It  is 
manifest  that  imprisonment  of  that  description  must 
be  greatly  more  disliked,  and  looked  forward  to  with 
more  dread,  than  one  where  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  pass  his  time  in  idleness  in  the  society  of  other 
culprits  J  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  system  has  in 
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Si\>tlaiul  been  attended  with  any  impoitiiit  bene- 
tioial  result  in  the  prevention  or  repression  of  crime.* 
— Lortt  WtHxL 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  can,  and  that  sepoiatioa 
(not  HoHt;iry  ci>nfinement)  is  calculated  for  a  time 
to  inormiso  the  severity  of  the  punishment;  and 
thou&;h  iho  a>nviot,  from  habit,  from  a  sense  of  its 
ulUnuito  ;ulvaiitagos«  and  of  its  opening  up  a  pros- 
juvi  iif  Ivtter  things,  may  submit  to  it  with  patience 
utid  o\ea  chivrruhioss,  I  am  satisfied  that  outside 
tlu'  prison  it  will  be  always  regarded  as  a  state  of 
sovoiv  surtering,  and  especially  by  other  crimioals 
and  eviI-ilisiH>$i\i  |K'rsons  as  a  kind  of  punishment 
nuKst  n'pugnunt  to  their  feelings  and  habits. — Lord 
i  7i/V/'  JusiUr  Itlackbume. 

Sv^lMHiU*  oolifinomont  is  also  very  much  disliked 
and  apprx^houiliHl  in  the  very  few  places  where  it  i* 
us\h1.  Si^jKirato  ovmtinement  to  be  useful  ought  to 
Iv  ovmtinuixl,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  preser- 
\ati\o  t*r\>iu  ooutaniination,  and  applied  as  well  before 
UH  alter  trial. — Mr.  JustUx*  Perrin. 

I  do  ivnoeive  that  sefxiration  or  solitary  confine- 
uioiit  (that  is,  solitary  in  a  certain  degree,)  may  be 
iiHliotiHl  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  heighten 
tho  oiKvt  of  the  punishment  and  produce  a  tendency 
lo  irrorination  in  the  culprit. — Mr.  jHstii-e  Burton. 
•  Soo  rca^ious  as^igiu'd.  Vol.  i.  272. 
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The  question  is  put  to  every  prisoner  who  is  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  whether  he  chooses  to  be  by 
iiimself  or  not,  and  we  find  that  only  one  in  one 
lundred  chooses  to  be  by  himself. — The  Ordinary 
Newgate. 

Do  you  consider  that  separate  confinement  can 
l)e  inflicted  so  as  to  heighten  the  dread  of  the  punish- 
ment? Certainly. — E.  Bullock,  Esq. 

1741.  Have  you  much  confidence  in  the  effect  of 
punishment  in  deterring  people  of  the  criminal  class 
from  committing  offences  ? 

By  the  Separate  System  I  think  there  is  no 
question  of  it 

1742.  They  dread  it  very  much?  They  do. — 
Mr.  Stephens,  Superintendent  of  Bii>ming1iam  Police. 

1832.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
in  what  light  the  prisoners  consider  the  punishment 
at  Pentonville,  as  compared  with  the  punishment  of 
transportation  ? 

I  think  they  look  upon  the  confinement  in  Pen- 
tonville  as  a  very  severe  confinement. — Captain 
Groves,  Governor  of  Millbank  Prison. 

1801.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing 

any  persons  who  have  been  subjected  to  what  is 

called  "The  Separate  System"  of  confinement  for 

any  length  of  time  ? 
VOL.  II.  R 
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Ves;  we  have  instances  of  persons  convicted  of 
misdemeanors  of  a  certain  class  who  are  placed 
under  the  modified  Separate  System  in  our  prison. 

1802.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  efiect  of 
that  system  upon  them  ? 

It  is  regarded  by  them,  I  am  well  informed,  as  a 
roost  severe  punishment,  and  I  have  seen  no  mis- 
chievous results  or  tendency  attributable  to  that 
separate  confinement. 

2960.  Was  there  any  hard  labour  in  the  case  of 
the  imprisonment  in  your  gaol  ? 

I  think  not.  There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing,  in 
my  experience,  as  hard  labour  in  the  London  pri- 
sons, and  certainly  not  the  amount  of  labour  which 
they  are  compelled  to  perform  in  the  Hulks. 

2061.  But  still  labour  of  some  sort  ? 

Some  occupation,  certainly.  The  treadmill  is  ap- 
plied in  my  prison. 

2962.  But  that  sort  of  imprisonment  would  be  a 
slight  punishment  compared  with  imprisonment  that 
involves  separate  confinement  ? 

Most  decidedly. 

2965.  How  do  they  describe  it  ? 

In  many  instances,  that  their  own  thoughts  dis- 
tiess  and  pain  them  beyond  measure.  When  alone, 
they  require  excitement;  and  when  they  are  so 
placed  apart,  and  must  necessarily  reflect  on  and 
review  their  position,  they  feel  it  intensely. — Lieut. 
Trac;/y  i?.iV.,  Governor  of  House  of  Correction, 
Tolhill  Fields. 
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2011,  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  learning, 
by  intercourse  with  the  prisoners,  whether  the  pros- 
peci  of  iniplrisonnient  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  months 
in  separate  confinenlent  has  a  deterring  efifect  upon 
their  minds  ? 

I  cantidt  doxibt  that  they  fear  it  as  a  severe  punish- 
ment, but  perhaps  more  in  prospect  than  in  reality. 
In  the  first  period  of  confinement  I  think  they  feel 
it  to  be  very  severe.  Those  who  were  first  convicted 
came  up  to  Pentonville  with  the  preconceived  notion 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  kind  of  ordeal  that  they  were 
to  go  through  ;  but  after  men  become  habituated  to 
to  it  for  two  or  three  months  I  think  it  is  not  so 
severely  felt  as  it  is  generally  apprehended  that  it 
will  be.  I  conceive  the  looking  forward  to  trans- 
portation after  any  lengthened  period  of  confinement 
on  the  Separate  System  renders  the  mind  and  body 
of  a  prisoner  less  capable  of  going  through  the 
imprisonment  than  it  would  otherwise  be. — Lieut.- 
Colonel  Jebb. 

3472.  Do  you  consider  that  separation  and  silence 
would  make  imprisonment  much  more  formidable 
than  it  was  otlierwise  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  system  which  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  Scotland,  the  Separate  System, 
is  attended  with  more  terror  than  imprisonment 
where  the  prisoners  are  left  promiscuously  together 
in  the  gaol. — Graham  Speirs,  Esq.,  Sheriff*  of  the 
County  of  Edinburgh. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EVIDRXCE  AS  TO  ASSOCIATING 
CRIMIXAIJS  AFTER  A  TERM  OF  SEPARATE  CON- 
FINEMENT. 

576.  I>o  you  consider  that  in  punishment  a  gra- 
dation of  confinement  would  have  a  salutary  effect ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  first,  separation  for  a  year ;  afterwards, 
as  they  appear  to  be  somewhat  reformed,  then  less 
separation  and  more  association ;  and  ultimately 
allowing  them  to  associate  with  others  ? 

I  must  here  again  appeal  to  my  experience  for 
my  answer.  During  the  time  that  I  was  Chaplain 
at  the  General  Penitentiary,  the  system  in  operation 
was,  separation  for  the  first  half  of  the  sentence,  and 
association  during  the  latter  half.  The  association 
during  the  latter  part  was  formed  in  classes  of  from 
five  to  ten ;  and,  as  far  as  we  could,  we  classed  the 
prisoners  according  to  the  opinion  we  were  enabled 
to  form  of  the  character  of  the  individuals  during 
their  first  period  of  eighteen  months*  separation. 
The  results  were  so  unsatisfactory,  and  so  decidedly 
injurious,  that  we  observed  that  the  prisoners  who 
had  become  improved  in  the  first  period  of  the 
separation  frequently  came  either  to  the  Governor 
or  myself,  as  the  Chaplain,  and  implored  that  they 
might  be  placed  back  again  in  separation,  because, 
as  they  said,  they  could  not  retain  the  moral  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  acquired  while  in  separate 
conlinenient,  and  which  they  had  learned  to  value. 
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The  badly-behaved,  in  many  instances,  came  and 
preferred  the  same  request,  stating  that  they  could 
not  conduct  themselves  so  well  in  association  as 
in  separation,  because  they  were  surrounded  with 
temptations  from  their  associates  that  they  constantly 
incurred  reports  and  punishments,  and  they  could 
not  get  recommended  for  their  liberty.  Accordingly, 
from  the  uniform  testimony  of  both  kinds  of  prison- 
ers, we  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  mischief 
invariably  resulted  from  association,  and  after  a  trial 
of  a  great  many  years  the  superintending  Committee, 
of  which  my  Lord  Devon  was  a  member,  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  second  class,  in  which 
the  association  was  permitted  under  circumstances 
much  more  favourable  than  it  can  be  in  establish- 
ments of  great  extent  and  with  larger  numbers  of 
•  prisoners.  There  is  very  important  evidence  u[)on 
this  subject  given  by  Captain  Chapman,  the  then 
Governor  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  other  officers  of 
that  establishment,  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1831  on  Secondary 
Punishments. — Rev.  W.  Russell. 


I  may  here  add  on  this  subject,  that  in  a  work  just 
published  on  American  prisons,  we  learn  that  an 
evil  described  in  the  foregoing  evidence  was  foreseen, 
and  prevented  the  establishment  of  asylums  for 
prisoners  in  connection  with  some  gaols  in  America. 
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Many  benevolent  men  zealously  supported  a  project 
for  employing  convicts  placed  together  after  a  tenn 
pf  vefoirmatory  ^isciplinp^  bi^t  it  was  objected  that 
such  peirsons  coiild  npt  live  together  in  considerable 
numbers^  having  free  intercourse  with  each  other, 
however  much  they  inight  be  supposed  to  be  re? 
formed,  without  great  abuses.  A  single  corrupi 
individual  among  then^,  cotjvpiing  others^  each  of 
whom  would  become  a  new  cotruptor,  piust  soon  re-, 
produce  all  tfie  epils  of  the  older  prisons.  Thii| 
objection  was  admitted  to  be  fatal  to  the  plan,  an4 
the  temporary  advantage  threatened  so  much  per^ 
manent  mischief  that  the  State  refused  its  sanctiqi} 
to  any  such  scheme. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  SIR  B.  BRODIE,  BART.,  RESPECTING  TUB 
BODILY  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  OF  PRISONERS  AT 
PENTONVILLE. 

3860.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  system  has  been 
Qofavourable  to  the  health  of  those  who  liave  been 
subjected  to  it? 

All  prisons  are  in  some  degree  unfavourable  to 
health,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  less  unfavourable 
than  others.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
between  diflferent  prisons.  For  instance,  in  common 
prisons  the  average  term  of  imprisonment  is  not 
above  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  with  us  it  is  nine* 
teen  months;  in  fact  it  is  more  than  this,  because 
the  convicts  have  been  in  prison  before.  But,  in 
spite  of  that,  I  believe  our  mortality  is  smaller  than 
that  of  ordinary  prisons. 

3870.  Do  you  consider  that  they  have  any  diseases 
which  are  peculiar  to  them  ? 

There  is  more  pulmonary  disease  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary population,  which  is  the  case  with  all  prisons. 
In  all  prisons  pulmonary  disease  prevails,  and  I 
believe  that  we  have  had  rather  more  of  such  diseases 
than  most  other  prisons. 

3871  Have  you  had  any  other  disease  which  is 
prevalent  in  prisons  ? 

No.  We  have  had  rather  a  small  i)roi)ortiou  of 
other  diseases. 
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3872.  Gaol  fever  is  very  little  known,  1  believe, 
now  in  prisons  ? 

We  have  never  had  it  in  Pentonville  j  indeed  we 
have  bad  no  epidemic  of  any  kind. 

3873.  What  do  you  consider  the  effect  of  this 
separate  confinement,  generally  speaking,  upon  the 
bodily  health?    Do  you  consider  it  un&vourable  ? 

As  little  unfavourable  as  any  imprisonment,  and 
less  unfavourable  than  most 

3874.  Not  at  all  more  unfavourable,  at  any  rate, 
than  imprisonment  where  there  is  not  a  separation  ? 

Not  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  These  are  very 
difficult  questions  to  determine.  There  are  some 
things  which  ought  to  make  their  health  at  Penton- 
ville better,  and  others  which  ought  to  make  it  worse. 
The  circumstances  that  ought  to  make  it  better  are, 
that  we  do  not  admit  those  who  are  actually  in  a 
state  of  disease.  This  ought  to  lower  our  average  of 
disease.  Then,  on  the  other  band,  we  have  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment,  which  ought  to  raise  the 
average. 

3881.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  Separate  System 
of  confinement,  according  to  your  observation  and 
experience  in  Pentonville,  upon  the  mental  health; 
upon  the  understandingTbr  instance  ? 

The  first  year  there  were  three  cases  of  insanity 
out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners;  that  was 
at  the  rate  of  nine  and  a  fraction  per  one  tliousand. 

3882.  Could  they  be  accounted  for  in  any  way  ? 
I  think  that  this  excessive  proportion  during  the 
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first  year  might  be  accounted  for;  since  then  the 
proportion  has  been  very  small. 

3883.  Has  the  system  of  treatment  been  altered 
since? 

The  treatment,  in  many  respects,  has  been  dif- 
ferent since  the  first  year.  I  have  some  opinions  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  large  amount  of  insanity  during 
the  first  year,  but  as  I  could  not  state  them  u|K)n 
oath,  I  would  rather  not  say  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  that  there  are  circumstances  which  suffi- 
ciently explain  it. 

3884.  And  those  circumstances  have  ceased  during 
the  other  years  ?  Certainly. 

3885.  What  differences  in  the  proportion  have 
taken  place? 

Taking  away  the  first  year,  I  believe  that  our 
cases  of  insanity  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  1*48 
per  1,000. 

3886.  Less  than  one  and  a  half  per  1,000  ? 
Yes.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a 

smaller  proportion  than  that  of  the  cases  of  insanity 
which  occur  in  ordinary  gaols ;  I  mean  exclusive  of 
those  who  are  insane  on  admission. 

3887.  Where  the  Separate  System  does  not  pre- 
vail ?  Yes. 

3888.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  not  a 
materially  greater  proportion  of  insane  cases  in  the 
Pentonville  Prison  than  in  the  population  at  large? 

I  doubt  whether  since  1843  it  has  been  more  than 
in  the  population  at  large,  and,  as  I  have  already 
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observed,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  tbut  it  hts 
been  less  than  in  ordinaiy  prisons. 

3880.  We  have  now  been  speaking  of  mental 
disease,  positive  insanity ;  wUl  you  direct  yoor  at- 
tention to  the  weakening  of  the  energies  of  the  mind 
without  any  disease?  Do  you  consider  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Separate  System  is  to  weaken  the 
energy  of  the  will  and  the  mind  ? 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  suffer 
to  a  certain  extent  mentally  in  our  prison  besides 
those  who  are  reputed  to  be  insane.  We  have  some 
who  have  partial  delusions,  such  as  a  man  thinking 
that  he  is  sure  to  be  pardoned  when  he  is  not,  or 
thinking  that  he  hears  somebody  calling  him  at 
night  when  he  is  alone  in  his  cell.  We  have  had 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  of  those  cases,  all  of  whom 
I  believe  have  recovered ;  but  otherwise  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  system  tends  to  enfeeble  the  mind 
at  all. 

3890.  So  that  you  think,  as  far  as  you  can  judge, 
that  those  persons  liberated  after  nineteen  or  twenty 
months  of  separate  confinement  would  not  be  of  less 
energetic  mind  to  earn  their  bread  or  to  perform 
their  offices  in  society  than  if  they  had  been  impri- 
soned in  the  ordinary  mode  r 

I  should  think  not. 

3891.  Would  you  not  consider  that  the  previous 
habits  of  the  prisoners  would  rather  tend  to  place 
them  below  the  average  both  with  respect  to  the 
chances  of  bodily  and  of  mental  health  ? 
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I  should  believe  so ;  and  I  suppose  many  of  those 
who  commit  crimes  do  so  from  having  originally  a 
pertain  defect  pf  intellects 

3892.  At  all  events  the  habits  of  life  of  those  who 
^re  in  the  House  of  Correction  would  not  be  favour- 
able either  to  bodily  or  to  mental  health  ? 

Pertainly. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EVIDENCE  RESPECTING  THE 
SILENT  SYSTEM. 

The  silent  system  I  believe  to  be  impracticable, 
and  very  unadvisable  if  practicable.  Strict  prohibit 
tions  may  be  made,  but  can  never  be  enforced.— 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson. 

I  regard  the  silent  system  as  radically  bad.  Th€ 
association  of  the  prisoners  together,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, for  any  purposes,  whether  of  work  or 
instruction,  under  any  restraints  or  prohibitions,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  ends  either 
of  reformation  or  tlie  deterring  of  others.  There  is 
even  on  the  silent  system  the  society  and  associatum 
of  others, — ^the  influence  of  others, — the  means  of 
recognizing  each  other  when  liberated,  even  if  un- 
known before  (one  great  means  by  which  the  temp- 
tations and  influence  of  bad  companions  operate), 
— ^the  want  of  that  feeling  of  desolation,  and  of  that 
pressure  of  conscience,  through  which,  under  the 
Separate  System,  instruction  may  reach  the  heart, 
and  the  comparison  of  wretchedness  and  innocence 
be  forced  on  the  mind.  In  a  prison  those  incar- 
cerated ought  never  to  know  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  their  own  incarceration,  and  ought 
never  to  see  a  face ^  except  of  the  officers  of  the  esta- 
blishment.— Tlu:  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland. 
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I  certainly  have  doubts  of  the  Silent  System.  I 
fear  it  is  cruel  if  enforced.  It  figures  as  a  kind  of 
Sisyphian  torment  to  keep  men  for  months  and 
years  in  company,  and  yet  prevent  all  communica- 
tion by  the  lash  ever  suspended  over  them.  On  the 
other  handy  I  fear  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  enforce 
eflfectively ;  but  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  it 
with  sufficient  certainty. — Lord  Mackenzie. 

I  entirely  disapprove  of  the  Silent  System.  I  saw 
an  example  of  it  in  a  large  prison  in  Yorkshire, 
some  years  ago,  which  I  own  I  regarded  as  very 
bad. — Lord  Moncreiff. 

•What  is  your  opinion  of  the  silent  system,  or  the 
having  prisoners  to  work  under  a  strict  prohibition 
of  communicating  with  each  other  by  words  or  signs? 

I  must  confess  my  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  it; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  I  think  to  keep  it  in  action 
demands  such  a  constant  control  over  the  individual 
by  those  by  whom  he  is  guarded,  that  his  mind  is  kept 
in  an  irritated  and  hostile  state ;  and  as  I  look  upon 
imprisonment  as  mainly  valuable  for  its  reformatory 
powers,  I  think  it  is  of  immense  importance  that 
nothing  should  be  done  which  would  place  the  mind 
of  the  criminal  in  a  hostile  state,  because  it  is  quite 
evident  that  if  those  who  are  attempting  to  cure  him 
can  form  an  alliance  with  his  mind  the  process  of 
cure  is  much  more  likely  to  go  on  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfully than  where  he  is  striving  to  go  in  one  direc- 
tion and  they  in  another. — M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
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Although  Mrs.  Fry  saw  too  little  of  the  SeparaU 
System  to  enable  her  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
respecting  its  operation  and  effects,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  with  reference  to  the  silent  system,  which 
was  more  generally  pursued,  and  with  the  working 
of  which  cruel  and  demoralizing  plan  of  imprison-* 
ment  she  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted.  Hence  her  testimony  on  this  point  is 
valuable.  I  insert  the  following  extracts  from  her 
memoir: — 

"Who  that  has  reflected  mach  or  marked  the  workings  of 
the  mind  of  man,  has  not  found  that  without  word  or  action, 
a  spirit  may  pervade  any  collection  of  persons,  either  of  re- 
sistance, opposition  and  defiance,  or  of  comparative  kindliness 
and  subordination.  No  delusion  did  she  consider  greater, 
than  that  man  can  be  treated  as  a  machine,  and  re-modelled« 
through  having  his  conduct  bent  to  obedience  by  strong 
coercion  and  dread  of  punishment.  To  benefit  a  sentient 
being,  his  sympathies  must  be  as  much  as  possible  enlisted 
on  the  right  side,  the  spirit  of  opposition  never  needlessly 
excited,  nor  his  displeasure  roused,  against  the  circumstances 
he  is  under,  and  the  authorities  over  him.  Perhaps  no 
scheme  could  be  contrived  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  more 
likely  to  petrify  the  little  remaining  softness  of  the  heart,  or 
aggravate  his  already  rebellious  passions,  than  to  consign  an 
individual  to  the  companionship  of  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced, submitting  to  an  act,  but  resisting  in  spirit,  the 
influences  they  are  under.  He  and  they  may  be  so  placed 
as  habitually  not  even  to  see  one  another.  But  who  will 
believe  that  there  are  not  moments  and  opportunities  when  the 
evil  glance  can  pass  from  uian  to  man  ?  When  the  concentrated 
malice  that  bums  within  will  show  itself  in  the  countenance  ? 
When  the  mighty  power  of  the  human  eye  can  convey  mean- 
ing, or  circulate  a  watchword  of  mental  resistance,  without  a 
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Bound  escaping  the  lips  ?  Men  are  not  likely  to  abhor  evil 
from  being  driven  to  abhor  the  method  by  which  it  is  pur- 
posed to  bring  them  to  good.  The  more  hateful  the  restraints 
of  virtue  in  the  aggregate  become  to  any  one,  and  the  stronger 
his  dislike  of  the  authorities  by  which  they  are  enforced,  the 
more  ready  is  he  for  the  commission  of  fresh  crime  ;  for  no 
mere  dread  of  punishment,  because  a  little  more  or  less  severe, 
or  under  somewhat  different  modifications,  in  the  hour  of 
reckless  temptation  will  deter  from  guilt  To  induce  an  in- 
clination to  do  better,  something  of  a  taste  for  better  things, 
a  glimmering  of  light  shed  on  the  darkness  of  former  depra- 
vity, were  in  Mrs.  Fry*s  estimation  the  great  objects  to  be 
obtained.  As  a  loving  parent  mixes  tenderness  with  unflinching 
and  even  stem  severity,  so  would  she  have  bad  the  State,  the 
"  powers  that  be/*  deal  with  the  offender  as, 

'  A  father,  whose  aatbority  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force, 

Is  but  tlie  graver  countenance  of  love.' 

With  these  views,  she  could  not  fail  as  occasion  presented 
itself  to  urge  her  opinions  upon  others,  and  deprecate  the 
attempts  at  enforcing  absolute  silence  amongst  prisoners; 
for  though  she  approved  of  only  partial  and  guarded  inter- 
course, varying  with  their  guilt  and  character,  and  in  no  case 
without  the  presence  and  oversight  of  the  ofBccrs  of  the 
prison, — the  endeavour  absolutely  to  close  all  avenues  of  com- 
munication where  personal  contact  remained,  was  in  her 
estimation,  in  its  practical  working,  as  delusive  as  the  system 
in  itself  was  harsh  and  untenable."  * 

Opinions  entirely  consonant  with  the  above,  were 
expressed  by  the  various  speakers  at  the  Congrcs 
Penitentiaire,  as  will  be  seen  more  at  large  in  suc- 
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ceediQg  pages.  I  would  here  however  insert  a  few 
sentences  as  further  evidence  of  the  iuefficacy  of  such 
treatment,  and  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  enforce 
it.  Thus  M.  Ferri^re,  the  Chaplain  of  a  large  prison 
conducted  on  the  silent  system  at  Geneva,  said — 

*'  The  govenior  knows  that  they  converse,  although  he  can 
find  out  very  few  eommuiiioations.  But  to  know  how  much 
the  silent  system  is  worth,  we  must  listen  to  the  prisoners 
themselves:  there  is  hardly  one  who  has  not  owned  to  me 
that  he  talked  frequently,  every  day,  many  times  a  day — that 
they  communicated  all  they  wished  to  say  and  know — and 
thBt  it  was  impossible  for  the  director  in  his  room  of  inspec- 
tion, and  for  the  superintendent  of  the  workroom  in  his  place 
to  discover  a  third  part  of  these  communications.  The  greater 
part  of  them  have  given  me  particulars  to  make  me  under- 
stand the  impossibility  of  preventing  this  silent  conversation. 
I  have  even  seen,  and  this  fact  b  significant,  the  newly-arrived 
prisoners  to  be  in  less  than  a  week  initiated  into  the  tricks  of 
the  workroom,  and  to  have  learnt  of  their  fellow-prisoners 
more  than  I  myself  knew  of  the  life  and  faults  of  the  new 
prisoner," 

M.  Hoffmann,  President  du  Tribunal  d'Elberfeld, 
also  said — 

"  1  know  prisons  where  this  system  has  produced  the  most 
vexatious  results.  If  the  rule  of  silence  is  strictly  enforced, 
the  infringements  open  the  way  for  the  most  inhuman  punish- 
ments. And  it  is  of  no  use,  for,  notwithstanding  prohibitions 
and  punishments,  the  prisoners  always  converse  and  get 
acquainted.  When  they  do  not  speak  with  the  tongue  they 
speak  vrith  the  eyes,  and  by  signs;  and  every  thing,  even 
their  tools,  and  the  manner  of  working  at  their  trade,  becomes 
to  them  a  sign,  a  language,  a  means  of  communication." 
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And  M.  de  Jagemann,  Conseiller  du  Minist^re 
d6  la  Justice,  k  Carlsruhe,  observed — 

**  You  may  increase  the  nambor  of  your  keepers,  but  you 
ouinot  prevent  tibese  oommunications.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose  that  your  inspectors  should  be  as  Janus — 
and  unfortunately  the  head  of  Janus  is  a  mythological  fiction. 
As  soon  as  the  inspector's  head  is  turned,  the  tongue  of  tha 
prisoner  is  turned  also.  It  is  the  fundamental  defect  of  the 
system." 
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EVIDENCE  RESPECTING  SUORT  IMPRISONMENT. 

Docs  your  Lordship  consider  that  any  refoimation 
can  be  worked  on  offenders  by  a  short  imprisonment, 
as  for  three  or  even  six  months  ? 

I  should  greatly  doubt  it. — Mr.  Justice  Wightman. 

I  doubt  much  whether  a  short  term  of  imprison- 
ment can  operate,  except  as  a  punishment  simply. 
A  longer  period,  perhaps  not  less  than  six  montlis, 
is  necessary  for  affording  a  chance  of  reformation, 
by  means  of  instruction  and  discipline. — Mr  Baron 
Parke  and  Mr.  Justice  Patteson. 

I  consider  it  possible,  but  very  unlikely. — Mr. 
Justice  Maule. 

I  believe  crime  to  be  a  chronic  disease,  and  not 
curable  by  a  short  process,  if  indeed  curable  at  all. 
It  follows  that  I  disapprove  of  short  periods  of  im- 
prisonment, as  for  this  purpose  useless.  I  adopt 
them  because  in  the  present  state  of  our  prisons  I 
do  not  think  reformation  likely  to  follow  from  a 
long  imprisonment  there,  but  rather  the  reverse. — 
Mr.  Baron  Akkrson. 

I  do  not  consider  that  such  short  imprisonments 
as  are  contemplated  in  this  question  are  calculated 
to  produce  reformation,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  the  first  instance  of  crime  in  a  juvenile  offender. 
— The  Lord  Justice  General. 
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Short  imprisonments,  when  the  gaol  accommo- 
dation does  not  admit  of  the  Separate  System  bein^ 
inflexibly  acted  upon,  I  regard  as  one  great  source 
of  the  increased  depravity  and  more  hardened  clia- 
ractqr  of  offenders.  They  get  linked  together  with 
other  bad  companions ;  and,  whatever  restraint  of 
silence,  or  otherwise,  is  imposed,  (in  itself  quite 
fruitless  against  the  influence  of  bad  companions,) 
still  they  have  society,  and  tliey  have  the  support  of 
the  countenance  and  presence  of  others, — they  have 
the  resource  of  looks  and  expressions,  and  encou- 
raging glances, — they  are  saved  from  the  burden  of 
solitude, — so  that  imprisonment  loses  all  terror  for 
them,  and  they  care  nothing  for  the  imprisonment, 
and  return  worse  than  before  they  were  imprisoned. 
For  trifling  offences  long  imprisonments  cannot  be 
awarded ;  but  the  short  imprisonments  ought  to  be 
made  as  burdensome  as  possible,  by  the  Separate 
System ;  and  if  the  time  is  too  short  for  instruction, 
then  broken  only  by  earnest  exhortation,  the  rest 
left  to  solitude  and  campleie  inactivity,  rvUhout  any 
occupation^  e.  g.,  as  when  it  is  for  twenty  or  thirty, 
or  even  sixty  days,  and  for  the  first  offence.  *  * 
To  continue  the  Separate  System  for  a  short  portion 
of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  as  here  supposed,  as  for 
a  month  or  two,  would  render  the  Separate  System 
quite  useless.  The  separation  and  solitary  confine- 
ment ought  to  be  enforced  for  the  whole  period,  as 
it  is  done  in  Scotland,  whether  a  year  or  a  year  and 

a  half  or  two  years,  and  unless  it  is  so  enforced  it 
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will  be  useless  to  act  upon  it  for  a  short  time,  whe- 
ther one  regards  impressipn  to  be  produced  by  the 
imprisonmpnt  on  others  or  on  the  criminal,  or  the 
possibility  of  conducting  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess the  discipline,  instruction,  and  useful  employ- 
ment which  the  Separate  System  admits  of. — The 
Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

I  think  not.  Our  criminal  practice  affords  un- 
ceasing examples  of  the  contrary.  *  *  Still  I 
believe  that  long  separate  imprisonment,  with  work, 
and  instruction  in  morals,  religion,  and  some  mode 
or  modes  of  industry,  must  and  does  reform  a 
considerable  proportion  of  offenders.  But  three  or 
even  six  months  is  too  short  a  time  for  instruction^ 
or  the  formation  of  good  habits  or  feelings,  or  change 
in  the  position  of  the  offender  when  liberated. — 
Lord  Mackenzie. 

There  are  first  offences  for  which  short  imprison- 
ments may  be  sufficient,  because  reformation  is 
either  no  part  or  a  very  small  part  of  the  object 
A  man  of  good  character  may  commit  a  single  slight 
crime.  But  wherever  reformation  is  wanted,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  absurd  to  exj^ect  it  from  imprisonments 
of  three  to  six  months.  A  new  nature  cannot  be 
acquired,  nor  can  old  habits  and  associates  be  got 
rid  of,  in  so  short  a  time,  even  under  the  very  best 
system  of  discipline.— Lore/  Cockburn. 
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Short  imprisonments  in  general  have  only  preju- 
dicial effects. — Lord  Medwyn. 

*  *  I  think  that  little  improvement  can  be 
expected  from  a  short  imprisonment  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  convict. — Mr.  Justice  Crampion. 

I  should  not  suppose  that  much  eflect  in  the  way 
of  reformation  can  be  woiked  on  ofTenders  by  a 
short  period  of  imprisonment,  such  as  three  or  six 
months. — Chief  Justice  Doherty. 

I  think  reformation  can  scarcely  be  expected 
(speaking  generally)  by  these  very  short  periods  of 
imprisonment;  at  the  same  time  I  have  no  doubt 
that  salutiiry  effects  have  been  produced  on  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  prisoners  in  some  cases  even 
by  an  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  a  well  regu- 
lated gaol  — Mr.  Justice  Jackson. 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  any  reform  can  be 
effected  in  prisoners  by  short  periods  of  imprison- 
ment, such  as  for  three  or  six  months ;  undoubtedly 
some  minds  might  undergo  a  very  important  change 
within  even  a  period  of  three  months,  but,  speaking 
generally,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  reformation 
can  be  worked  out  by  imprisonment  for  such  short 
periods. — Chief  Baron  liicJiards. 

If  the  separation  only  lasts  a  month  or  two,  this 
is  far  too  short,  both  fur  severity  and  for  the  pro- 
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«iiicti^xi  -jI'  iUiy  {Henuueut  cfaange  ^  mind. — Lord 

A5  ur  my  experieiNre  eoables  me  to  form  any 
jLfi«f;r!iiieG.t.  I  thiak  tbu  short  imprisonments,  accor- 
ding to  cLe  p:vseat  >y»:eai.  ane  exceedingly  injurious ; 
ih-ey  jL"v  n*^:  cilcalateJ  either  to  deter  others,  or  to 
^::>r.m:Loa  la  the  iuiiividuals  subjected  lo 
ih  :  Ti.  ;i:iri.  *>:i  :l:e  ontmrw  their  elTects  are  in  every 
w.iy  c»e:ieril*v  j^:vj:kuioiai- — Lord  Wood. 

I  often  5e::^erK>?  a  child  to  a  month's  imprisoir- 
RieL^u  to  well  whipped  with  a  birch  rod  at 
tise  ecHt  of  the  tir>t  torluighi,  so  as  to  keep  the  terror 
over  his  uiiud  lor  a  fortnight;  but  I  find  that 
di^vse  children  f>>A^iiiM4i//y  come  ayain.  *  * 
♦  ♦  The  le-comaiittals  are  ver\'  numerous, 
a!ui  I  oannos  <ay  tint  I  hive  grounds  for  supposing 
that  miiiy  are  rt-j!aiini>l. — Jlr.  Scryeant  Adams. 

Short  impr:s>>uments  are  woree  than  useless,  they 
a^e  |x>siiive!y  injurious.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Convictions  for 
short  jwitxls  can  do  no  gooil,  and  have  merely  the 
etFect  of  hanleuing  a  cliild  to  imprisonment  by  de- 
grees. It  is  obvious  that  the  graduateil  exercise  of 
our  powers  of  doing  and  suflering,  by  which  we  have 
to  overcome  ditilicuhies  in  the  pursuit  of  goo<l  objects 
ought  not  to  be  employed  to  teach  the  lesson  of 
selling  at  nought  the  punishments  inflictini  for  crime; 
and  yet  tliis  is  the  lesson  taught  by  these  illusory 
seuleucos. 
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Do  you  consider  that  any  reformation  can  be 
wrought  upon  an  offender  by  a  short  period  of 
confinement,  as  for  three  or  six  months  ? 

I  rather  think  it  will  be  found  that  good  has  been 
done  by  an  imprisonment  of  as  much  as  six  months, 
but  short  imprisonments  I  consider  as  quite  illusory. 
What  shall  be  long,  and  what  shall  be  short,  as 
measured  by  months,  it  would  be  difficult  io  say ; 
nor  would  that  be  a  short  imprisonment  to  one 
which  is  so  to  another. — M.  D.  Hill,  Esg.,  Q..C. 

You  give  juvenile   offenders  at  first  a  slight 
punishment  by  imprisonment?  Yes. 
How  long  ? 

It  varies  according  to  the  offence,  but  usually 
four  months  at  the  most. 

Many  of  those  have  come  before  you  again  ? 

Yes- 
Do  you  recollect  how  many  times  ? 

I  can  hardly  say  with  respect  to  some  individuals. 
Some  have  come  two  or  tiiree  limes ;  and  then  upon 
inquiry  I  have  found  that  they  have  been  summarily 
convicted  two  or  three  times  besides.  They  rarely 
appear  before  us  more  than  twice,  but  they  have 
been  summarily  convicted  before. 

Do  you  consider  that  short  periods  of  imprison- 
ment, as  for  three  or  even  six  months,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  reform  the  offender  ? 

I  am  afraid  not ;  not  under  six  months  certainly. 
— E.  Bullock,  Esq,,  Jndye  ofSheriJ^  Court. 
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3461.  Do  you  consider  that  the  sending  a  young 
criminal  to  prison  for  ten  days  for  a  very  small 
oflfence  has  a  bad  tendency  ? 

Very  bad  ;  it  is  perfectly  futile. 

3462.  It  injures  him  when  he  goes  out?  Tes. 

3463.  Many  of  those  whom  you  have  had  under 
your  care  in  your  prison  have  been  several  times  re- 
committed ?  Yes. — llei\  W.  Brown,  Chaplain  to 
the  General  Prison^  Perth. 

The  present  practice  of  sending  young  persons  to 
prison,  first  for  short  and  then  for  longer  {>eriodSy  is 
proved  to  be  a  mere  system  of  education  in  crime 
which  generally  ends  in  the  individual  being  trans- 
ported, and  hence,  first  and  last,  causes  much  con- 
firmed depravity  and  expense  to  the  state. — /. 
Wighamy  Esq. 

3673.  Do  you  consider  that  something  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  judicious  system  of  reformatory 
treatment  ? 

If  the  p;isoner  is  taken  early  and  is  not  subjected 
to  a  series  of  short  sentences,  if  he  gets  a  tolerably 
long  sentence  at  first,  there  is  more  hope  of  his 
reformation,  but  the  number  of  re-committals  is 
in  inverse  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  terms  of 
sentence. 

3683.  What  is  the  shortest  imprisonment  that 
you  think  at  all  tends  to  reformatory  effect  ? 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  send  persons 
to  prison  under  six  months. — Governor  of  Edin- 
hurgh  Gaol. 

3733.  Ts  your  opinion  favourable  to  short  com- 
mitments by  way  of  punishment  ? 

Quite  the  reverse.  I  am  of  opinion  that  short 
commitments  are  one  of  the  great  sources  of  crime 
in  Scotland. 

3734.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  shortest 
period  of  imprisonment  from  which  any  good  might 
be  expected  ? 

I  should  be  inclined  to  concur  very  much  with 
the  last  witness,  thjat  six  months  is  the  very  shortest 
period  under  any  circumstances ;  I  may  add  that  I 
have  seen  the  experiment  tried  under  circumstances 
which  I  think  were  more  favourable  for  the  refor- 
matory process  than  a  prison,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  successful  in  less  than  twelve  months. — 
Graham  SpeirSy  Esq,  y  Sheriff  of  County  of  Edinburgh. 

3772.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment are  generally  speaking  hurtful  r 

I  should  think  so,  unless  the  boy  is  very  young. 
A  short  term  with  an  adult  is  utterly  useless.  Un- 
less the  culprit  were  very  young  I  should  be  disin- 
clined to  make  the  imprisonment  short. — J.  Ogilvie 
3fa€ky  Visiting  Justice  of  Edinburgh  Gaol. 

4460.  Are  you  in  favour  of  short  sentences  or 
long  sentences  ?    Do  you  find,  as  far  as  the  elFect 
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of  the  imprisonment  is  concerned  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  prisoner^  that  short  sentences  or  long 
have  the  best  effect  ? 

I  do  not  think  short  sentences  act  very  well,  and 
there  are  other  descriptions  of  punishment  which  do 
not  act  well ;  for  instance,  the  punishment  of  whip- 
ping does  not  act  well,  and  acquittals  at  the  ses- 
sions do  not  act  well.  Those  who  are  sent  to  be 
whipped  and  those  sent  for  very  short  sentences  re- 
turn more  frequently  than  those  who  are  sentenced 
to  six  or  nine  months*  imprisonment. — Governor  of 
Wakefield  Prison. 

The  inefficacy  of  long  imprisonments  arises  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  system  at  present  followed 
of  imprisoning  for  short  periods  for  first,  second, 
and  third  offences.  When  prisoners  are  confined  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  for  a  first  offence,  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  api^ar  again  in  prison ;  opportu- 
nity is  then  afforded  for  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  they  are  secluded  and  broken  off  from  their 
guilty  associates ;  means  are  adopted  for  divesting 
them  of  their  bad  habits  and  propensities,  and  en- 
grafting new  and  better  principles  in  their  stead; 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  instruction  is  provided; 
idleness  is  corrected  by  labour,  some  useful  trade  is 
taught  by  which  they  may  afterwards  gain  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  they  are  gradually  brought  to  respect 
th(?mselves,  and  to  appreciate  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  a  useful  and  regular  life.     But  all  these 
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means  of  reclaiming  a  prisoner  are  almost  entirely 
rendered  nugatory,  when  he  has  previously  been 
confined  for  short  periods.  At  present  when  a 
person  commits  a  first  ofTence  he  is  taken  before  the 
police  magistrate,  and  probably  sentenced  to  ten  or 
twenty  days*  imprisonment ;  and  what  can  be  done 
with  him  in  pilson  ?  No  progress  can  be  made  in 
such  a  short  time  in  eradicating  bad  habits  and 
creating  new  ones.  On  the  contrary  the  short  im- 
prisonment has  a  tendency  to  accustom  him  to 
confinement,  without  feeling  it  as  a  punishment,  and 
at  the  expiry  of  his  sentence,  with  a  stigma  attached 
to  his  name,  he  returns  to  his  old  companions  and 
bis  former  courses,  is  again  detected,  and  from  mis- 
taken lenity,  or  with  the  view  of  saving  expense,  is 
agsiin  sent  back  to  prison,  for  second,  third,  or 
fourth  offences,  for  periods  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

By  this  time  his  case  is  almost,  if  not  altogether 
hopeless,  and  the  sooner  he  is  sent  out  of  the  country 
the  better  for  himself  and  the  community. 

As  the  Assizes  just  terminated  sentence  of  trans- 
lK>rtation  was  passed  on  sixteen  boys.  All  of  them 
had  been  previously  in  prison  for  short  periods,  and 
one  of  them  no  less  than  six  times  for  thed ;  on 
which  occasions  the  sentences  ranged  from  fourteen 
to  sixty  days. 

My  decided  opinion  (formed  on  an  experience  of 
twenty-two  years)  is,  that  if  a  first  imprisonment, 
however  short,  be  not  effectual  in  deterring  persons 
from  committing  new  offences,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
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that  repeated  short  imprisonments  will  lead  to  differ- 
ent results.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  the  criminal 
and  an  ultimate  saving  to  the  public,  if  every 
person  charged  with  a  second  offence  were  at  once 
sent  before  a  jury,  and  conviction  followed  by  at 
least  twelve  months*  imprisonment;  there  would 
then  be  some  chance  of  reforming  him  before  he  be- 
comes hardened  in  crime. — Governor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  DETERRING 
EFFECTS  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

I  do  not  regard  the  punishment  of  transportation 
as  effectual  to  the  repression  of  oflfences ;  but  I  have 
DO  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  as  effectual  as  any 
other  punishment. — Mr.  Justice  CresswelL 

Those  who  have  not  been  disgraced  appear  to 
drt*ad  imprisonment;  those  who  are  insensible  to 
disgrace  appear  often  to  disregard  it. — Mr.  Juitke 
Erie. 

I  think  the  deterring  effect  of  punishment  is  not 
great.  The  chances  of  escape  are  great,  if  a  criminal 
were  to  calculate  on  them.    I  remember  hearing  it 
proved,  when  people  were  hanged  for  uttering  one 
pound  notes,  that  such  notes  sold  currently  for 
twelve  shillings  apiece.  The  risk  of  death  was  then 
run  for  the  possible  gain  of  eight  shillings  on  an 
expenditure  of  twelve  shillings.    But  in  truth  the 
other  difficulty  is  also  very  great.    The  great  body 
of  criminals  act  rather  upon  impulse  than  calcula- 
tion, and  think  but  little  of  the  probable  punishment 
at  the  moment  of  temptation. — Mr.  Baron  Alderson. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  deterring  effects  of 
punishment  in  relation  to  the  considerations  em- 
braced in  this  question  were  very  great;  but  I  fear. 
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constituted  as  human  nature  is,  that  the  deterring 
eflfect  of  punishment  is  in  reality  less  than  could  be 
wished. — Tke  Lord  Justice  GeneraL 

From  my  experience  I  am  firmly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  imprisonment  generally  is  a 
punishment  which  has  no  terror  for  the  bulk  of 
offenders,  and  does  not  operate  in  deterring  others 
from  the  commission  of  crimes — such  as  imprison- 
ment inflicted  under  the  sentences  of  British  Courts, 
and  suffered  in  British  Gaols,  must  be  *  *  The 
great  end  of  punishment  is  to  deter;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  even  on  the  Separate  System  imprison- 
ment is  not  adequate  to  produce  any  important 
effect  in  repressing  crime  by  any  terror  which  it  can 
produce. — Tfte  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland. 

Even  on  the  Separate  System,  and  for  a  long 
period,  imprisonment  has  really  no  terror  for  the 
bulk  of  offenders ;  and  the  better  the  system,  it  is 
an  undoubted  result  that  the  dread  of  imprisonment 
will  and  must  be  diminished.  After  these  ofTenders 
are  all  taught  to  read,  and  get  books  to  read  at  extra 
hours,  if  reformation  is  not  produced,  at  least  the 
oppression  of  imprisonment  is  over,  to  people  of 
coarse  minds  and  living  a  life  of  wretchedness  out 
of  prison.  And  hence,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  with 
those  who  are  not  reclaimed  in  our  prison,  the  dread 
of  imprisonment  seems  to  have  entirely  vanished. 
And  I  understand  that  among  the  community  at 
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large  in  Scotland,  and  with  magistrates  and  police 
cflBcerSy  the  feeh'ng  is  very  general,  that,  owing  to 
the  comforts  necessarily  attending  a  good  gaol,  the 
Separate  System,  looked  on  at  first  with  alarm,  has 
now  no  effect  in  deterring  from  crime  those  who  are 
not  reformed.* — AppendLv  to  fonner  evidence. 

A  second  imprisonment  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
little  feared,  and  a  third  one  scarcely  at  all.  It  is 
only  the  first  horror  that  does  good.  The  frequent 
inefficiency  of  imprisonment  is  proved  by  the  great 
numbers  who,  after  long  incarcerations  in  our  very 
best  gaols,  return  to  us  for  unavoidable  transportation. 
— Lord  Cockbum. 

I  fear  the  deterring  effect  of  punishment  is  not 
very  great. — Lord  Medwyn. 

I  believe  that  there  are  some  offenders  who  have 
great  dread  of  long  imprisonment ;  but  in  general 
I  do  not  think  that  it  has  much  terror  for  the  bulk 
of  offenders. — Lord  Moncreiff. 

No  doubt  for  offenders  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, or  who  being  industrious  are  capable  of 
maintaining  their  families  by  their  labour,  imprison- 

I  have  already  (Vol.  I.  174)  ascribed  the  absence  of 
feforroatiou  in  the  Scotch  prisons  to  other  causes.  The 
prisouers  do  too  much  work^  and  they  have  too  little  time  for 
more  corrective  discipline* 
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ment  has  its  terrors,  but  these  are  by  no  means  the 
bulk  of  offenders,  as  I  conceive. — Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  great  deterring  effect  of 
punishment  generally.  I  think  it  is  over-rated.  I 
think  that  a  child  being  taken  away  by  the  arm  of 
the  law,  and  secluded  from  other  children,  they 
knowing  that  he  is  taken  for  punishment,  and  not 
seeing  him  again  in  his  usual  haunts,  would  have  as 
much  deterring  effect  as  you  can  expect  from  punish- 
ment; but  when  a  child  is  so  dealt  with,  I  should 
desire  that  his  position  should  be  made  such  as  is 
best  suited  to  reform  him. — M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

481.  Do  you  consider  imprisonment  to  be  a 
punishment  which  has  much  terror  for  the  bulk  of 
offenders. 

I  think  not  at  all  for  the  bulk. — E.  Bullock,  Esq. 

726.  From  your  intercourse  with  offenders,  both 
before  trial  and  after  sentence,  and  even  after  part  of 
the  punishment  has  been  undergone,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  power  of  penal  infliction  to  deter 
from  committing  offences  is,  generally  speaking,  in 
these  discussions  overrated  ?       I  think  it  is. 

727.  Do  you  consider  that  the  preventive  process 
by  training  and  education,  and  the  reformatory  pro- 
cess, by  means  of  confinement  and  of  discipline  in 
different  degrees,  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  as  likely 
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to  diminish  the  number  of  offences  than  the  m3re 
deterring  efiect  of  punishment  ? 

Undoubtedly.  It  is  that  which  makes  me  so  de- 
cided an  advocate  for  a  reformatory  rather  than  a 
merely  deterring  process. — Rev.  W.  Russell. 

1454.  Tour  opinion  then  is,  that  the  deterring 
efl^t  of  punishment  is  generally  considerably  over- 
rated? Yes. 

1455.  You  would  trust  more  to  the  influence  of  a 
reformatory  and  preventive  process  ? 

Y&.^Rev.  W.  C.  Osborn,  Chaplain  of  Bath  Gaol. 

2356.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  deterring  cfTeet 
— the  exemplary  effect  of  all  punishment  upon  per- 
sons who  have  not  yet  been  guilty  of  offences — is 
over-rated  by  most  reasoners  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  it  has  not  so  great  an  effect  in  deterring  as  is 
supposed  ? 

I  think  it  has  not  so  great  an  effect  in  deterring  as 
is  generally  supposed;  but  I  think  there  is  this  moral 
effect  produced  by  punishments,  that  persons 
naturally  ascribe  a  moral  delinquency  to  that  which 
ihey  see  affected  with  punishment. — Mr.  Sergeant 
Manning^ 

2615.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  deterring 
ellect  of  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  together 
with  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement  ? 

On  the  whole  I  should  say  that  imprisonment  has 

VOL.  II.  T 
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very  little  deterring  effect.  I  would  qualify  that  by 
saying  that  in  the  case  of  first  offences,  or  of  persons 
in  a  somewhat  better  class  of  life,  it  has  a  deterring 
effect ;  but  there  I  think  it  is  rather  a  proclamation 
of  guilt,  and  the  loss  of  character  and  caste,  conse- 
quent upon  it  which  operates  than  any  fear  of  the 
punishment  itself. — Right.  Hon.  F.  Shaw,  M.  P. 

3666.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  of  the 
deterring  effect  of  punishment;  do  you  consider 
that  it  has  been  over-rated,  and  that  punishment 
really  has  not  so  great  an  effect  as  is  supposed  and 
hoped  for  in  deterring  others  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  it  has  not  any  great  effect,  looking 
at  the  result,  at  the  number  of  re-commitments  after 
prisoners  had  been  in  some  of  the  best  prisons ;  for 
instance  the  number  of  those  sent  from  the  Perth 
general  prison  to  our  prison  is  very  large. — Governor 
of  Edinburgh  Gaol. 
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EVIDENCE  AS  TO  ALLOWING  WAGES  FOR  OVER- WORK 
DONE  BY  PRISONERS. 

3392.  From  your  experience  of  prisoners,  and  of 
the  execution  of  criminal  law,  do  you  agree  with  those 
who  consider  that  the  deterring  effect  of  all  punish- 
ment is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  common  belief 
of  people;  that  without  saying  that  it  has  no  deter- 
ring effect,  it  is  not  to  be  so  much  relied  upon  as 
many  people  think  ? 

I  do  not  think  imprisonment  is  much  to  be 
relied  upon ;  and  I  think  that  the  endeavour  to  com- 
bine reformation  of  the  criminals  with  the  deterring 
others  has  not  had  the  effect  of  deterring  those  out  of 
prison  from  committing  crime,  because  in  periods 
of  difficulty  in  getting  work,  when  those  parties 
know  how  comfortable  the  prisons  are,  they  are  less 
unwilling  to  commit  an  offence  because  ihey  may 
be  sent  there.  And  another  element  that  in  ray 
opinion  has  operated  rather  prejudicially  in  Scotland 
is  that  the  prisoners  have  had  a  right  to  what  is 
called  their  over-work.  The  labour  in  all  the  Scotch 
Prisons  is  useful  and  profitable  labour,  and  the 
prisoners  are  employed  ten  hours  a  day  for  the 
prison ;  what  work  is  done  beyond  that  is  over-work, 
and  the  prisoners  have  had  it,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
on  liberation ;  whereas  any  thing  that  a  prisoner  can 
claim  as  a  matter  of  right,  while  a  prisoner,  and 
because  of  his  labour  after  conviction,  seems  to  me 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  deterring  principle.  We 
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have  had  cases  of  prisoners^  calling  themselves  credi- 
tors of  the  prisoners,  using  arrestment  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Prison, 

3394.  You  think  that  work  being  found  in  the 
prison  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  to  find 
work  out  of  doors  offers  a  temptation  to  parties  to 
commit  crime  ? 

Yes.  We  have,  at  the  General  Board  of  Prisons 
for  Scotland,  framed  new  regulations,  which  are  now 
before  Sir  George  Grey  for  his  sanction,  whereby  the 
right  to  any  over-work  is  excluded.  There  was, 
however,  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point; 
I  believe  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland  is 
rather  in  favour  of  continuing  these  supposed  rights 
of  the  prisoners,  but  the  General  Board  came  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  injurious;  and  one  of  the 
regulations  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
approval,  puts  an  end  to  the  right  to  over-work;  and 
we  have  proposed  that  the  Governor  shall  have  a 
discretionary  power,  if  the  prisoner  shall  be  well 
conducted  during  the  time  he  has  been  in  prison,  to 
allow  him  something  in  the  shape  of  money  or 
clothes  on  his  liberation. 

3397.  How  much  have  you  known  any  man  re- 
ceive for  over-work  when  he  was  liberated? 

I  remember  one  instance  of  a  lad  who  was  liberated 
at  the  time  I  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  as  a  Director 
at  the  General  Prison.  We  were  in  the  bake  of  the 
house,  another  prisoner  was  there  employed,  and  he 
carried  on  signals  with  some  one  going  out,  and  he 
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said  "John  or  Thomas  so-and-so  has  been  here,  and 
he  has  gone  out  with  3/.  4s.'' 

3398.  How  long  had  he  been  in  prison  ? 
Twelve  months  at  least. 

3399.  You  say  that  the  attempt  to  combine  those 
two  results,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  and  the 
deterring  of  evil-disposed  persons,  has  hitherto  failed. 
Do  you  think  your  experience  of  it  has  gone  on  so 
£ir  as  to  enable  you  to  give  that  opinion  generally  ? 

No.  I  would  speak  with  the  caution  which  I  feel 
to  be  proper  in  such  a  case,  because  we  have  not 
had  very  long  experience ;  but  looking  to  the  ex- 
perience of  five  years,  and  the  result,  which  shows 
Uiat  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  who  liave  passed 
through  the  general  prison  have  been  ascertained  to 
have  been  re-committed,  it  does  not  seem  to  nie 
that  the  combined  system  is  producing  such  good 
effects  as  could  be  wished. 

3400.  What  part  of  the  reformatory  system  is  it 
whic!i  you  think  makes  the  expectation  of  the  prison 
less  hateful  to  those  people  who  are  to  be  reformed, 
because  our  general  experience  shows  us  that  those 
people  very  much  dislike  that  which  is  reformatory  ? 

The  feelings  seems  to  be  that  when  they  get  use- 
ful and  profitable  labour,  books  to  read,  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  teachers,*  and  their  society  for  the 

•  In  a  former  part  of  this  evidence  we  find  this  question — 
"  How  many  minutes  in  the  day  is  each  taught  ?  Upon  the 
average  seven  or  eight  minutes."  The  inference  then  is  plain. 
The  profitable  labour  interferes  with  corrective  instruction, 
and  reformation  is  prevented.    Ste  Vol.  i.  chap.  viii. 
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time^  the  mind  is  relieved  of  the  tedium  of  impri- 
sonment. 

3401.  Then  you  consider  that  useful  labour  is  the 
reformatory  part  that  is  objectionable  ? 

It  is  a  part.    The  having  constant  occupation  at 
useful  and  profitable  labour  with  a  view  to  make  the 
prisoners  useful  members  of  society  when  they  go 
out,  combined  with  good  food,  better  than  they  can 
get  when  they  are  out  of  prison,  and  combined  also 
with  education,  (for  they  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,)  all  those  things  seem,  at  present,  so  fur  as 
my  experience  goes,  to  diminish  the  deterring  effect 
I  do  not  think  that  our  system  has  worked  well  with 
reference  to  prisoners  generally,  in  so  far  as  that 
combination  of  reformation  and  deterring  has  hitherto 
gone.    In  my  opinion  all  our  first  imprisonments 
under  police  and  other  regulations,  and  even  some 
of  them  under  the  sheriff's  regulations,  are  most  in- 
jurious.   Instead  of  a  lad  being  imprisoned  for  the 
first  time,  say  for  ten  days,  for  theft,  if  he  were  im- 
prisoned much  longer  and  kept  separate  from  all 
others,  (which  I  conceive  is  a  material  element),  the 
separation  from  evil  society  and  giving  him  the  bene- 
fit of  a  course  of  sound  education  would,  I  think, 
have  a  very  good  deterring  effect  upon  others  com- 
bined with  reformation  of  the  criminal  himself. 

3402.  Then  the  length  of  the  longer  imprisou- 
ments  under  this  Separate  System,  in  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  associate  at  all  with  each  other,  does 
not  compensate  for  the  advantages  and  enjoyments 
which  the  prisoners  possess? 
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Separation  from  society  is  the  only  element  we 
have  in  our  prison  system  of  a  deterring  kind ;  taking 
away  their  work  prisoners  consider  a  punishment. — 
Evidence  of  R.  Whigham,  Esq. 

•3067.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing 
the  working  of  the  system  in  the  General  Prison  at 
Perth  .?> 

Only  as  &r  as  the  re-commitments  to  the  Prison 
at  Edinburgh  j  we  have  sent  a  large  number  from  tlie 
Prison  at  Edinburgh  to  the  General  Prison  at  Perth ; 
and  a  very  large  number  have  been  re-committed. — 
Governor  of  Edinburgh  GaoL 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EVIDENCE  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

*  *  *  Transportation,  or  exile  after  a  period 
of  imprisonment  here  under  a  sentence  of  transport 
tation,  baSy  in  certain  cases,  been  substituted  for  it 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  exile  ?  " 

I  mean  removal  to  the  Australian  Colonies  for  the 
remaining  period  of  the  original  sentence* 

When  was  that  begun  ?       In  1842. 

Has  that  been  acted  upon  to  any  great  extent? 

Not  to  any  very  great  extent 

Can  you  state  how  many  in  the  course  of  a  year? 

About  200  or  300. 

Do  they  all  go  to  one  place  ? 

They  have  all  gone  to  one  place^ — ^the  district  of 
Port  Philip,  in  the  southern  part  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Have  you  received  any  information  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  conducted  themselves  there? 

Most  satisfactory  information. 

Were  they  under  any  restraint  when  they  got  there? 

No ;  they  had  a  conditional  pardon :  they  were 
there  as  free  settlers.  The  only  restriction  upon  them 
was,  that  they  should  not  return  to  this  country 
during  the  remainder  of  the  terra  of  their  original 
sentence. 

Then  that  system  of  transportation,  after  a  period 
of  labour  and  probation,  has  turned  out  well,  in  your 
judgment? 
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After  a  period  of  separation^  and  corrective  and 
reformatory  discipline  in  separation^  it  has  turned 
out,  in  my  opinion,  most  satisfactory. 

Was  it  accompanied  with  labour? 

In  all  cases  with  learning  a  trade,  or  practising  a 
trade  with  which  they  were  previously  acquainted ; 
not  what  is  penally  called  "  hard  labour,"  but  such 
trades  as  shoemaking,  weaving,  basket-making,  and 
other  handicraft  occupations. 

Do  you  not  consider  that  with  convicts  of  that 
kind,  in  order  that  the  sentence  of  transportation 
may  have  its  deterring  effect,  they  ought  to  be  sent 
away  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  destination  in 
the  penal  colony  ? 

I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  I  think  that  the  deter- 
ring influence  of  the  sentence  would  not  be  much 
diminished  if  it  was  to  be  carried  ultimately  into 
effect ;  but  preceded  by  a  course  of  corrective  and 
reformatory  discipline,  in  separation,  we  should  thus 
secure  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  reformatory 
process  without  diminishing  materially,  if  at  all,  the 
deterring  influence  of  the  sentence  of  transportation. 

Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  a  man  who  is  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
fourteen  years  is  first  to  imprison  him  for  two  years 
and  then  to  send  him  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  for 
twelve  ? 

Yes.  I  think  the  best  plan  would  be,  first  to  im- 
prison him  here,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
correct  and  reform  him,  and  then  to  send  him  to  an 
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Australian  or  some  other  distant  colony,  not  naming 
any  one  in  particular,  but  decidedly  not  a  penal 
colony,  and  where  he  should  be  under  no  penal 
restraints,  unless  he  commits  a  fresh  offence. 

Is  that  what  you  mean  by  transportation  ? 

It  is ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  felt  by  the 
convict  population. 

Do  you  believe  that  a  hardened  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  who  has  been  twenty  years  in  the  trade, 
would  have  as  much  dread  of  being  kept  two  or 
three  years  in  this  country,  and  afterwards  being 
sent  for  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years  among  fellow 
emigrants  to  a  free  colony  to  do  as  he  chose  there? 

I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

And  that  that  would  terrify  him  as  much  as  being 
sent  away  after  he  was  convicted  for  fourteen  years 
to  a  penal  settlement,  worked  in  a  prison  dress,  and 
obliged  to  labour  in  a  penal  gang? 

I  believe  that  if  he  were  to  be  placed  in  strict  se- 
clusion and  separation  for  a  period  of  from  eighteen 
months  to  three  years,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
sentence,  to  be  followed  by  removal  to  a  distant 
colony,  particularly  of  an  agricultural  character, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  town  habits, 
pleasures,  and  indulgences  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  the  man  would  feel  that  as  a  punish- 
ment quite  as  much  as  the  being  sent  at  once  to  a 
penal  colony,  with  a  strict  penal  system. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  opinion  is,  that 
af'ler  being  kriA  two  years  reforming  here,  the 
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working  for  twelve  years  afterwards  as  he  chooses 
himself,  and  at  perfect  liberty,  in  a  colony,  would 
have  as  great  terror  in  his  eyes  as  the  being  since 
the  moment  he  gets  to  the  colony  to  be  put  into  a 
penal  gang,  and  worked  like  a  galley  slave  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  driver  ? 

I  can  only  answer  the  question  from  my  experience. 
In  the  examination  of  transports  for  classification,  I 
frequently  find  that  when  they  perceive  by  my  line 
of  questions  that  there  is  a  probability  of  their  being 
removed  to  Pentonville  Prison,  it  is  no  unusual  ob- 
servation of  theirs  to  say,  "  I  hope.  Sir,  you  are  not 
going  to  send  me  to  the  model,  but  that  you  will  let 
me  go  abroad  at  once,"  though  it  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  the  system  enforced  in  the  penal  colonies 
is  very  severe. 

You  recommend  as  part  of  the  sentence  a  period 
of  imprisonment  and  seclusion  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  ;  do  you  believe  from 
your  experience  that  with  the  great  bulk  of  convicts 
it  would  be  practicable  to  continue  the  discipline  of 
Pentonville  or  of  Parkhurst  for  the  period  of  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years  without  serious  risk  ? 

From  close  examination  of  the  subject,  I  believe 
that  such  a  system  of  discipline  as  that  at  Penton- 
ville may  be  enforced  with  perfect  safety  for  even  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  period  of  eighteen 
months  to  be  applied  to  sentences  of  transportation 
not  exceeding  ten  years  ;  two  years  for  sentences 
not  exceeding  fourteen  or  fifteen  years ;  two  yours 
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and  six  months  for  sentences  of  twenty-one  years ; 
and  three  years  for  sentences  for  life.    And  I  will 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  form  that  opinion. 
We  have  had  prisoners  at  Pentonville  as  long  as 
from  twenty  two  to  twenty-four  months.    The  Sur- 
geon-superintendent of  the  Sir  George  Seymour, 
who  took  out  between  three  and  four  hundred  whose 
terms  of  imprisonment  in  Pentonville  Prison  had 
been  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  months  after  dif- 
ferent terms  of  detention  in  other  prisons^  stated  in 
an  examination  before  the  Commissioners,  that  he 
saw  no  difference  between  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  those  terms  in  the  prison ;  that  he  could  not 
observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  men, 
intellectually  or  physically,  between  those  who  had 
been  fifteen  and  twenty -two  months  (nearly  two 
years)  under  that  discipline ;  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve any  deterioration  or  loss  of  strength  in  them 
as  compared  with  other  convicts ;  and  that  he  should 
say  that  their  faculties  were  in  a  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition  than  any  other  prisoners  that  he 
had  hitherto  observed  (although  he  had  taken  out 
three  convict  ships  previously) ;  that  they  were  de- 
cidedly in  a  more  wholesome  condition  altogether ; 
that  they  were  morally  better,  and  physically  as 
well  as  any  other  class  of  convicts.    This  is  one  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  rest  my  opinion  as  to  the 
safety  of  enforcing  lengthened  terms  of  separate  con- 
finement, and  I  could  add  many  others. 

You  say  there  is  nothing  those  people  dread  so 
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much  as  being  transported, — that  they  do  not  dread 
imprisonment  so  much  as  being  transported ;  would 
thejr  more  dread  being  imprisoned  two  years,  and 
then  transported  to  a  penal  colony  for  twelve  years, 
or  would  they  dread  most  being  at  once,  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  their  conviction,  transported  to  a 
penal  colony  ? 

I  think  there  is  such  a  dread  amongst  the  crimi- 
nal class  of  the  system  of  separation  being  imme- 
diately brought  to  bear  upon  them,  that  they  would 
dread  the  punishment  of  separation  for  such  a  time, 
followed  by  removal  to  a  distant  colony,  as  much 
as  immediate  transportation  to  a  penal  colony. 

To  what  class  of  people  do  you  apply  your  ob- 
servation, that  some  have  been  obliged  to  be  put 
in  the  company  of  others  for  fear  of  committing 
suicide  ? 

To  those  just  sentenced  to  transportation. 

Would  not  the  sentence  tend  to  have  that  effect 
of  driving  them  to  suicide,  if  they  thought  they  were 
to  be  transported  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  their 
conviction  ?  Certainly. 

Then  has  not  immediate  transportation  a  very 
powerful  effect  in  terrifying  a  person  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  very  powerful  effect ; 
but  I  believe  that  if  the  sentence  were  of  the  other 
kind  (i.  e.,  transportation  preceded  by  eighteen  or 
more  months'  separate  confinement  at  liome),  it 
would  have  an  equally  powerful  effect. 

Your  notion  of  a  perfect  system  of  penal  punish- 
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ment  would  be,  imprisoned  under  discipline  for  a 
certain  time,  and  then  to  be  sent  away  to  a  distant 
colony,  without  any  restraint  whatever,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  term  ?       That  is  so. 

Take  this  case : — Supposing  a  prisoner  were  to 
become  most  cheerfully  industrious,  and  to  work 
very  hard  during  the  two  years,  and  never  to  be 
guilty  of  the  slightest  offence  during  his  imprison- 
ment, and  to  give  universal  and  unvaiying  satisfac- 
tion to  all  about  him  during  those  two  years,  should 
you  not  think  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  if  at  the  end 
of  those  two  years  he  was  not  to  be  restored  to 
society  altogether,  the  utmost  confidence  being  enter- 
tained that  he  was  a  completely  reformed  criminal  ? 

Certainly  not;  I  should  feel  that  to  send  him 
abroad  would  be  continuing  the  course  most  advan- 
tageous to  himself,  and  that  sending  him  back  to 
society  in  this  country  would  be  the  greatest  un- 
kindness  you  could  do  him.* — Rev.  W.  RusselL 

*  I  feel  very  confideut  that  Mr.  Russell  was  quite  right  iu 
his  opinion  here  strongly  expressed.  There  are  convicts  now 
in  the  Gaol  at  Reading  whose  behaviour  has  been  most  satis- 
factory since  their  committal,  but  to  whom  permission  to  remain 
in  this  country,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
"  would  be  the  greatest  unkindness."  It  was  but  yesterday  that 
the  father  of  one  of  this  class  came  from  a  distance  to  visit  his 
only  son,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  from  a  clergyman,  in 
which  he  tells  me  that  the  father  is  a  man  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  a  religious  as  well  as  moral  character.  I  had  much 
conversation  with  him  respecting  his  son,  and  certainly  never 
met  with  a  man  wlio  shewed  more  sound  judgment,  combined 
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My  opinion,  strengthened  by  that  of  all  my 
brethren  with  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
conferring,  is,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  and  highly 
inexpedient  to  dispense  altogether  with  transporta- 
tion. By  the  present  law  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  ofTence  punishable  by  transportation  which 
ought  not  to  be  so  punished. — Lord  Deninan. 

My  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  transportation 
as  a  punishment,  and  mainly  upon  the  ground  that 
it  removes  the  offender  from  his  old  habits  and 
associates,  and,  if  properly  dealt  with  abroad,  intro- 
duces new  habits  and  new  ideas,  under  the  influence 
of  which  reformation  may  take  place.    There  is 

with  ardent  parental  affection.  After  his  interview  with  the 
criminal,  I  again  saw  him.  The  agonized  heart  of  the  father 
for  a  while  forbade  utterance ;  then  clasping  his  hands^  with 
an  expression  of  countenance,  not  to  be  described,  but  certainly 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  him  who  saw  it,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thank 
God  for  what  I  have  seen  to  day  !  I  never  hoped  to  see  such 
a  blessed— blessed  day  as  this !  What  a  change,  thank  God ! 
When  the  poor  man  was  sufEciently  recovered,  I  questioned 
him  as  to  whether  he  would  desire  the  return  of  his  son  to 
his  own  home.  Afler  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  answered^ 
"No  Sir;  I  can't  wish  that.  I  have  got  a  father's  feelings, 
and  he  is  a  very  affectionate  son,  he  is  perhaps  too  kind- 
hearted,  but  I  am  afraid  his  coming  home  again  would  be  the 
worst  thing  that  could  be  for  him,  his  good  temper  could 
not  resist  the  temptations  of  the  company  ho  mixed  with.  I 
must  help  him  with  all  I  can  to  get  a  living  where  he  may 
go  to." 
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besides  little  reason  to  expect  or  hope  that  a  person 
who  has  committed  such  a  crime  as  is  usually 
punished  by  transportation  would  ever  obtain  such 
honest  employment  in  this  country  as  would  prevent 
the  inducement  of  want  for  his  relapsing  into  crime. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  transportation  is 
generally  much  dreaded  as  a  punishment,  and 
chiefly,  I  believe,  for  the  reason  that  induces  me 
to  approve  it, — the  removal  of  the  offender  from  all 
his  old  associates  and  habits ;  as  long  as  he  remains 
in  England,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  may 
be  placed,  he  feels  within  reach  of  his  old  associates, 
and  is  not  without  hope  of  rejoining  them.  Cases 
no  doubt  may  and  do  occur  where  the  separation 
may  be  felt  with  more  than  usual  severity,  but,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  few  families  are  the  better 
for  retaining  in  this  country,  after  a  period  of  im- 
prisonment, a  father,  husband,  or  son  who  has  been 
guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  subjects  him  to  transpor- 
tation.   It  is  also  possible  that  cases  may  occur 
when  from  the  station  in  life  of  the  offender,  or 
some  peculiar  circumstances,  the  punishment  of 
transportation  may  appear  more  than  ordinarily  se- 
vere ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  for  individual 
cases,  and  they  who  condescend  to  commit  crimes 
punishable  by  law  with  transportation  must  not  be 
heard  to  complain  that  in  their  cases  the  punishment 
is  more  severe  than  in  ordinary  cases,  even  if  it  is  so, 
which,  except  in  some  very  rare  instances,  may  well 
be  doubted. — Mr,  Justice  Wi(fhlman, 
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I  look  upon  transportation,  by  which  I  understand 
a  penal  removal  of  offenders  to  another  country,  as 
a  proper  punishment  to  be  retained  in  the  case  of 
all  criminals.  It  is  a  balance  of  evils,  and  the  less 
evil  is  in  retaining  it.  *  *  *  The  evil  of 
transportation  as  it  now  exists  seems  to  me  to  fall 
on  the  colonies,  the  mother  country,  even  at  present, 
has  much  benefit  from  it.  Whether  it  be  just  to 
inflict  such  an  evil  on  the  colonies  is  quite  a  different 
question,  and  one  on  which  I  entertain  grave  doubts. 
I  am  clearly,  however,  of  opinion,  that  nothing  can 
justify  the  mother  country  in  sending  out  such 
criminals  without  a  previous  Penitentiary  System 
being  adopted  to  make  them  less  unfit  to  become 
useful  members  of  a  new  society.  I  think  if  such 
a  system  were  adopted,  and  those  only  sent  out 
who  appeared  likely  to  behave  well,  much  advantage 
would  follow,  as  in  a  new  country  where  labour  is 
at  a  premium  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
permanent  amendment.  As  to  the  incorrigible,  I 
think  the  mother  country  ought  to  keep  them  in 
imprisonment  during  the  term  of  their  transporta- 
tion. There  are  some  odious  offences  for  which  that 
punishment,  even  for  life,  and  which  should  include 
separation,  appears  to  me  the  only  proper  course  to 
pursue. — Mr.  Baron  Alderson. 

It  is  frequently  found  that  offenders,  both  lads  and 
particularly  women  (with  the  latter  of  whom  trans- 
portation is  generally  an  object  of  great  abhorrence), 
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are  heard  to  beg  for  the  punishment  of  transportation 
rather  than  imprisonment^  and  are  known  to  declare 
that  it  is  the  only  thing  to  save  them  from  ruin.  But 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  feeling  arises 
fiom  a  greater  dread  of  imprisonment^  or  from  trans- 
portation itself  not  being  regarded  as  a  fearful  fate. 
These  unhappy  creatures  are  often  persons  who 
would  gladly  escape,  if  they  could,  from  the  over- 
powering misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  life  they 
are  actually  leading, — especially  women;  but  im- 
prisonment, (whatever  they  have  been  taught  iu 
gaol,  and  even  after  many  good  impressions  have 
been  produced,)  only  returns  them  to  the  place  of 
their  former  habits  and  associates ;  they  cannot  get 
employment;  they  are  distrusted  by  all;  occupation 
they  have  none;  their  former  companions  get  round 
them,  and  they  are  assailed  with  temptations  on  the 
one  hand  and  utter  destitution  on  the  other ;  and  Uiey 
find  themselves  against  their  wishes,  and  after  strug- 
gles and  attempts  (which  I  have  often  heard  of  willi 
deep  interest)  to  keep  themselves  aloof  from  former 
guilt,  at  last  gradually  dragged  back  into  the  habits 
and  the  crimes  which  give  the  means  of  a  wretched 
and  precarious  subsistence,  until  they  are  again  con- 
victed and  again  imprisoned.    Such  persons  often 
feel  the  greatest  desire  to  escape  from  their  mode 
of  life,  and  know  transportation  to  be  their  only 
chance.    But  so  far  from  this  feeling,  often  expressed 
and  often  entertained,  making  a(/ainst  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
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Strongest  practical  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  im- 
prisonment, as  to  a  great  class  of  offenders,  as  the 
means  of  deterring  or  reforming  them.  Tliis  feeling 
as  to  transportation  is  on  the  part  of  the  criminals 
themselves  the  confession  that  imprisonment  is  use- 
less, and  has  been  found  by  them  to  be  useless, 
when  respectable  employment  cannot  be  secured 
after  liberation, — a  result  certain  to  hapix*n  as  to  the 
great  bulk  of  offenders. — Tlie  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  measure  that  can  be  de- 
vised will  be  effectual  to  repress  offences.    But  I  am 
of  opinion  that  transportation  has  great  terror  for 
certain  classes  of  the  community,  and  that  for  other 
classes,  who  do  not  well  understand  what  it  is,  it 
carries  with  it  very  little,  if  any,  terror.    It  is  cer- 
tainly impossible  for  any  one  to  say  that  it  has  been 
effectual  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes ;  but  I 
nevertheless  think  that  it  has  been  in  many  ways 
useful  in  repressing  certain  offences,  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  hardened  offenders  from  the  country  pre- 
venting much  of  the  evil  arising  from  their  organized 
associations.    And  for  the  young  offenders,  when 
they  have  come  to  a  certain  state  of  irretrievable 
character  in  this  country,  I  think  that,  if  well  regu- 
hiied^  it  affords  a  chance  at  least  of  change  of  i)rin- 
ciples  and  habits,  which  would  not  be  obtained  by 
any  other  arrangement  which  I  have  yet  seen  in 

practical  exercise. — Lord  Moncrciff. 
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I  think  that  in  a  great  many  cases  transportation 
is  calculated  to  be  much  more  effectual  for  the  re- 
pression of  offences  than  punishment  by  confine- 
ment in  this  country,  in  the  manner  hitherto  prac- 
tised, and  no  other  mode  of  confinement  occurs  to 
me  to  be  likely  to  be  attended  with  materially  better 
consequences.  It  humbly  appears  to  me,  that  none 
covild  be  expected  to  ensue,  if  after  the  expiry  of  the 
period  of  imprisonment  such  offenders  (I  mean 
those  who  at  present  would  be  condemned  to  trans- 
portation) were  not  required  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  some  method  devised  to  secure  their  exclusion, 
but  at  once  turned  loose  upon  the  country.  In  any 
other  view,  I  should  conceive  that  nothing  was  to  be 
looked  for,  in  the  groat  majority  of  instances,  but  a 
return  to  their  former  vicious  courses. — Lof^  Wood. 

The  Separate  System  as  in  operation  in  the  pri- 
sons at  Pentonville,  Glasgow,  and  the  Penitentiary 
at  Belfast,  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  greater  chance 
of  reforming  culprits  than  any  other  kind  of  punish- 
ment or  discipline  that  has  yet  been  discovered  or 
suggested ;  followed  by  transportation  in  cases  where 
that  punishment  is  to  be  retained  it  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  expected  to  be  generally  effectual  for  all  the 
purposes  intended  to  be  effected.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, there  are  not  at  present  any  means  for  carrying 
on  such  a  system  of  discipline,  except  at  Belfast; 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  now  a  vast  num- 
ber of  persons  under  sentence  of  transportation  for 
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crimes  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  their  perma- 
nent removal  from  the  country  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  pre- 
viously subjected  to  the  discipline  and  instruction 
of  such  institutions  as  Pentonville,  the  same  bene- 
ficial results  would  be  produced  as  those  which,  a3 
I  understand,  have  been  already  experienced  from 
them.  The  employment  of  these  convicts  in  public 
works  might  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, but  I  believe  that  the  trials  that  have  been 
made  of  this  measure  have  not  tended  to  recommend 
its  adoption;  and  certainly  the  employment  of  Irish 
convicts  on  any  public  work  in  Ireland  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  inexpedient,  and  in  my  opinion 
be  most  mischievous.  The  cases  in  which  I  would 
retain  the  power  of  transportation  (not  being  able  to 
devise  any  substitute  for  it)  would  be  those  in  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  crimes,  and  the  hardened 
guilt  of  the  offender,  it  would  probably  be  unsafe, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  general  safety  and  interests 
of  society,  that  the  convict  should  be  allowed  to  be 
at  large  in  this  country. — The  Lord  Chief  Jmtlce 
Dlackbume. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  this  country  can  benefit 
by  giving  up  such  a  safety  valve  as  our  colonies 
afford  for  removing  criminals  from  among  our  in- 
creasing population. — Lord  Medwyn. 

The  use  of  transportation,  where  imprisonment 
has  failed,  is,  that  it  breaks  all  the  habits  and  asso- 
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ciatians  of  the  youthful  offender,  and  gives  a  chance 
of  his  coming  to  a  right  use  of  his  understandings 
for  his  own  present  and  eternal  benefit  It  certainly 
requires  much  regulation ;  but  I  should  not  think 
that  this  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation  or  judi- 
cious arrangement. — Lord  Moncreiffl 

Can  you  state  the  number  sentenced  to  transport 
tation  in  a  year  ? 

I  have  no  return  with  me  for  Scotland  or  Ireland ; 
but  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1844,  there  were 
3,437  sentenced  to  transportation.  In  the  year 
1845,  the  number  sentenced  to  transportation  was 
3,002 ;  male  adults,  2,427,  278  female  adults,  364 
juvenile  males,  and  23  juvenile  females,  making  a 
total  of  3,092. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  proportion  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ? 

In  Ireland  I  think  there  are  about  500,  and  in 
Scotland  perliaps  the  same  number.  There  has 
been  a  diminution  in  the  number  sentenced  to 
transportation  of  late.  In  1^42,  it  was  4,229; 
1843,  4,100  ;  1844,  3,437  j  and  in  1845,  3092.— 
Jlev.  W.  liussell. 

With  reference  to  the  deterring  effect  of  any  othe«* 
sentence  as  compared  with  transportation ;  suppose 
a  sentence  that  a  man  should  be  imprisoned  foi" 
eighteen  months  in  separate  confinement,  and  tha^ 
after  that  he  should  be  worked  for  two  years  in  harti 
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labour,  and  afterwards  sent  abroad,  but  tliat  he 
should  be  allowed  after  being  sent  abroad  to  Aus- 
tralia to  go  where  he  pleased,  do  you  conceive  that 
that  would  or  would  not  have  as  much  deterring 
effect  as  the  sentence  of  transportation  carried  into 
execution  in  the  ordinary  way  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  is  now  described 
would  be  regarded  by  prisoners  as  more  severe  than 
transportation  in  the  ordinary  way. — F.  Hill^  Esq. 

1835.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  prisoners  when  they 
come  to  Millbank  under  sentence  of  transportation 
would  prefer  immediate  transportation,  or  passing 
through  the  discipline  of  Pentouville  ? 

Unquestionably  immediate  transportation.  *  * 
I  think  that  a  convict  would  look  upon  a  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment  of  itself  a  severe  punishment, 
if  the  separate  system  were  carried  out  with  the 
same  rigour  that  it  is  at  Pentonville. — Capt.  Groves, 
Governor  of  Millbank  Prison. 

1955.  Are  you  enabled  to  form  any  compari- 
son between  the  relative  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  a  prisoner  by  a  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, supposing  that  it  is  carried  into  effect  imme- 
diately, and  a  sentence  of  the  sort  of  transportation 
to  which  the  convict  is  subjected  after  having  passed 
eighteen  months  in  Pentonville  ?  Which  do  you 
think  would  have  the  most  deterring  effect  upon  a 
criminal  ? 


FBi&o>:  Discnuys. 


The  sTeate<^  pan  of  tlie  eriminalft  that  have  passed 
under  my  Doijce  wobM  cestainlj  have  chosen  unme- 
diaie  uaDf^ponaaaoiL  tboogh  undo'  so  moch  greater 
disadTaotasr^  raiber  than  the  eighteen  moDths  sepa- 
me  con&Demeot  with  all  the  advantages  of  exile, 
&s  it  ic^  called.  sabs^uentJr.  I  am  quite  clear  upon 
that. — Rer,  J.  KhqfmtU^  Chaplain  to  PentonriUe 
Prifotu 

273»3.  Do  y.:>u  think  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
dispense  aJiogetber  with  the  punishment  of  trans- 
p:^rtalion  in  those  cases  in  which  parties  are  now 
sentenced  to  transportation  ? 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  certainly  do  think 
it  would  be  very  unsafe  that  transportation  should 
cease  in  this  country.  I  can  only  look  to  what  I 
consider  would  have  been  the  effect  if  transportation 
had  ceased  some  years  af;o  ;  I  think  the  state  of  this 
country  would  have  been  dreadful  at  the  present 
moment.  I  certainly  consider  that  the  state  of  this 
metropolis  and  of  other  large  towns  would  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  Paris ;  for  we  know  that  a 
criminal  ])opulalion  collected  together  in  hordes  are 
always  the  ready  instruments  of  popular  violence. — 
Capt.  W.  J.  Williums^  Inspector  of  Prisons. 

250y.  You  have  stated  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  crime  in  Norway.  What  is  the  opinion  in  Norway 
as  to  the  cause  of  that  increase? 

There  is  great  difference  upon  that.  Some  say 
that  il  is  want  of  education;  others  say  that  expert- 
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ence  has  not  proved  that  the  want  of  education 
increases  the  number  of  crimes.  The  education  in 
our  country  is  not  perfect;  it  is  an  education  which 
is  given  to  all  members  of  the  community.  It  is 
compulsory.  All  persons  can  learn  at  least  to  read ; 
great  numbers  of  them  can  write  also.  It  is  in  the 
great  cities  principally  that  this  immense  increase 
his  taken  place;  in  Christiania  principally.  There 
has  been,  I  think,  condemned  or  tried  one  out  of 
ninety  of  the  population  yearly  in  some  years. 

2515.  Have  you  in  the  country  many  persons 
living  at  liberty  who  have  passed  a  considerable  time 
in  prison  for  crime  ?       We  have. 

2516.  What  becomes  of  them  ? 

A  very  great  part  of  them  remain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Christiania.  It  is,  therefore,  that  that  city  is  so 
infested  with  offenders. 

2621.  Is  there  a  great  number  of  bad  people  at 
Christiania  ? 

Yes  J  I  think  there  are  1,000  discharged  prisoners 
in  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  great  cause  of  the 
increase  of  criminals  is  partly  tliat  the  population 
of  the  whole  country  has  very  much  increased  of 
late  years,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  population  of  the  country  in  1815 
was  900,000 ;  now  it  is  near  1,300,000. 

i/eiT  Munch  Rceder,  commissioned  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  to  visit  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  working  of  the  system  of 
trial  by  jury,  civil  and  criminal. 
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2900.  Including  taint  of  character,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  very  practicable  under  those  circum- 
stances for  even  a  reformed  convict  to  obtain  em* 
ployment  in  this  country. 

I  am  sure  that  under  either  the  present  state  of 
things,  or  any  contemplated  state  of  things,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  reformed  convict  Co 
acquire  an  honest  living  in  this  country. 

2901.  During  the  interval  between  the  discharge 
of  such  a  convict  and  his  acquiring  the  power  of  ob- 
taining an  honest  living,  would  he  not  be  exposed 
to  all  the  temptations  of  reverting  to  his  former 
courses  ?  Undoubtedly. 

2902.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  in  a  great  com- 
munity like  that  of  London,  he  would  in  that  way 
be  driven  to  new  offences  and  new  crimes  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  an  adult  criminal 
discharged,  after  having  suffered  a  period  of  impri- 
sonment here,  would  almost,  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  be  driven  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

2903.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  access  to  com- 
munications which  convicts  have  made  from  abroad 
to  their  friends  at  home  ? 

I  have.  I  believe  they  were  very  generally  highly 
coloured  as  to  the  advantages  of  colonial  life. 

2904.  With  reference  both  to  the  power  of  his  ob- 
taining employment  and  to  the  absence  of  temptation^ 
assuming  that  a  convict  has  been  reformed  abroaJi 
do  not  you  think  he  has  a  bettor  chance  of  obtaininj? 
the  means  of  living  by  honest  industry,  and  of  es- 
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caping  temptations  to  crime,  than  he  would  if  he 
were  discharged  in  the  centre  of  London  or  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  ? 

Undoubtedly.  A  new  country  presents  far  more 
opportunities  of  regaining  a  position,  or  of  obtaining 
one,  than  can  be  the  case  with  reference  to  an  old 
country.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that 
I  have  with  me  now  a  Report  of  the  prisons  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  which  it  appears  that  3,500  prisoners 
confined  in  fifteen  gaols  in  that  country  were  enabled 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  defray  the  charges  of 
the  gaol  during  their  imprisonment;  and  they  were 
all  readily  absorbed  by  the  demand  for  labour  as 
soon  as  they  were  discharged  from  it 

2905.  Does  that  Report  from  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  enable  you  to  say  whether  they  were 
absorbed  in  the  labour  market  of  Massachusetts 
itself,  or  whether  they  were  in<hiced  to  go  to  a  new 
settlement  to  obtain  employment  r 

I  am  enabled  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lewis  Dwight,  the  Secretary 
of  that  society,  has  given  me  an  explanation  of  it. 
He  states  to  me  distinctly  that  they  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  surrounding  demand  for  labour.  That, 
in  point  of  fact,  their  imprisonment  in  these  gaols 
is  attended  with  so  little  loss  of  character  from  the 
excellent  arrangement  of  the  system,  that  the  citizens 
of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  districts  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  taking  prisoners  when  tliey 
are  discharged. — C.  Pearson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  ASSOCIATING 
PRISONERS  FOR  LABOUR  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

LiEUT.-CoLONEL  Jebb,  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons, 
is  called  in  and  examined  as  follows : 

2015.  Your  attention  has  been  recently  turned  to 
the  point,  whether  any  system  of  public  works  could 
be  established  in  this  country  ? 

The  Secretary  of  State  directed  me  to  report  upon 
the  details  of  a  plan  which  the  Government  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  carry  out,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  the  late  Government  to 
suspend  transportation  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
which  they  had.    Of  course,  in  forming  my  calcu- 
lations, I  had  to  assume  certain  data,  and  assuming 
that  the  sentences  which  heretofore  had  been  seven 
and  ten  years'  tmnsportation  were  commuted  to 
periods  of  three,  four,  or  five  years'  imprisonment  in 
this  country,  and  that  we  had  by  our  experience  at 
Pentonville  ascertained  pretty  nearly  the  period 
which  would  be  safe  for  enforcing  separate  con- 
finement, (which  I  took  at  an  average  of  twelve 
months),  I  assumed  that  four  years  might  be  the 
average  period  which  possibly  would  be  passed  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  adult  convicts  in  this  country ; 
one  year  of  which  would  be  passed  in  separate 
confinement  and  the  remainder  on  public  works. 
Exchiding  those  who  from  physical  disability  were 
not  likely  to  be  sent  upon  public  works,  and  exclu- 
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ding  juveniles  and  females,  I  estimated  that  there 
would  be  upon  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  the 
end  of  four  years  about  8,000  men ;  2,000  of  whom 
would  be  passing  through  the  period  of  one  year 
separate  confinement,  and  the  remaining  6,000  on 
public  works.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  proposed 
to  construct  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portland,  and 
about  1,500  men  might  be  advantageously  employed 
there  for  many  years ;  then  upon  the  average  1,000 
at  each  of  the  dockyards  would  be  advantageously 
employed,  and  the  harbour  at  Holyhead  was  talked 
of,  and  other  great  works,  besides  the  works  at  Ber- 
muda and  Gibraltar.  There  are  also  fortifications 
and  other  great  national  works  under  the  Admiralty, 
which  in  consequence  of  the  vast  expense  would  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government  unless  they  had 
some  available  labour  to  employ. 

2020.  Is  it  a  part  of  your  plan  of  employing 
those  6,000  men  that  their  employment  should  be, 
for  instance,  the  dockyards  of  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth, under  the  eye  of  the  public  ? 

To  a  great  extent ;  but  they  would  be  under  very 
different  circumstances  from  the  convicts  employed 
upon  the  old  hulk  system.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of 
the  moral  result  of  separate  confinement  at  Penton- 
ville,  I  think  a  very  great  moral  result  has  been 
accomplished  there,  and  that  if  they  were  brought 
from  the  Pentonville  system  into  a  modified  system 
of  association,  with  a  view  to  their  industrial  train- 
ing on  public  works,  and  if  a  small  proportion  of 
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wages  were  given  them,  and  they  had  the  same 
stimulus  to  labour  which  has  been  applied  at  Gib- 
raltar and  Bermuda,  by  the  engineer  department, 
with  good  effect  for  many  years,  I  think  it  would 
confirm  in  a  great  measure  the  industrial  training 
which  they  had  received. 

2021.  Would  they  not  be  known  by  the  public 
who  saw  them  to  be  convicts  ? 

Certainly ;  they  would  work  in  a  particular  dress. 

2022.  In  public.  Yes. 

2023.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  a  wholesome 
system  of  punishment,  either  for  the  public  or  for 
convicts,  to  work  them  by  compulsion  in  public? 

I  do  not  think  that  if  they  are  specially  degraded 
in  any  way  it  can  do  otherwise  than  have  a  very 
bad  effect. 

2024.  The  question  refers  to  the  case  of  their 
working  in  a  particular  dress  ? 

As  a  general  principle  I  think  it  would  have  a 
bad  effect,  and  working  on  public  works  in  convict 
gangs  has  been  always  and  very  properly  repro- 
bated. 

2053.  You  have  given  in  your  plan  to  the  govern- 
ment for  temporary  barracks,  which  are  to  be  erected 
on  Portland  Island  ? 

Yes,  I  have.  Sir  George  Grey  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  against  confinement  in  the  Hulks,  and  de- 
sired me  to  report  upon  some  means  by  which  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  accommodating  a  large 
body  of  convicts  at  Portland.     I  found  that  any 
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thing  like  a  pcrmament  building  would  cost  so  much 
that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question,  for  a  limited 
period  of  four  or  five  years,  that  they  might  be  em- 
ployed there.  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  to  a 
principle  of  construction  which  would  secure  the 
advantage  of  being  removable.  The  building  was 
proposed  to  be  partly  wood  and  partly  of  iron.  The 
general  plan  is  that  ^of  large  open  halls,  of  which 
any  number  might  be  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  large 
establishment  Each  hall  would  have  small  sleep- 
ing cells  on  the  sides,  arranged  on  galleries,  so  that 
every  man  would  have  a  separate  cell  large  enough 
to  sleep  in,  and  he  would  take  his  meals  and  receive 
instruction  in  the  open  hall. 

2054.  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  admit  inter- 
communication among  the  prisoners ;  there  would 
be  no  restraint  upon  intercourse  ? 

The  plan  of  discipline  would,  I  assume,  be  this  : 
the  prisoners  being  removed  from  the  Pentonville 
system,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  their  characters,  would  be  taken  to 
Portland,  or  elsewhere,  perhaps,  100  of  them  at  a 
time  J  they  may  so  then  be  divided  into  gangs  of 
ten  or  twelve  each,  which  is  a  convenient  number, 
and  a  paid  officer  would  be  attached  to  each  gang ; 
those  gangs  would  be  marched  off,  each  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  officer,  and  would  be  em- 
ployed on  whatever  work  there  was  for  them  to 
execute.  They  will  in  like  manner  be  marched 
back  to  their  cells  at  night  or  to  their  meals. 
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According  to  the  plans  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
I  estimated  the  expense  of  providing  efficient  accom- 
modation in  removable  buildings  at  from  £25  to 
£35  a  head  for  a  large  body  of  men. 


Do  you  approve  a  plan  of  making  prisoners  for 
grave  otFences  and  hardened  criminals  laI>our  in 
public,  as  by  working  steam  vessels  or  otherwise, 
closely  confined,  but  seen  by  the  public  ? 

I  entirely  disapprove  of  such  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment— Lord  Denman. 

I  see  no  advantage,  and  some  objections. — Mr. 
Justice  Erie. 

I  should  think  this  plan  very  objectionable. — Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge. 

I  do  not  approve. — Mr.  Justice  Maule. 

This  plan  may  have  some  advantages,  but  1 
think  the  disadvantages  preponderate. — 3Ir.  Justice 
Cresstvell. 

I  disapprove  of  this  altogether.  I  believe  such 
an  exhibition  would  be  very  offensive  to  people  in 
general,  and  would  make  the  criminals  objects  of 
pity  if  the  attention  of  the  public  were  called  to  it ; 
and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
I  do  not  by  this,  however,  intend  any  disapproba- 
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tion  of  the  employment  of  persons  on  public  works, 
which  I  think  very  proper. — Mr.  Baron  Alderson. 

I  do  not  I  think  it  makes  the  convict  a  worse 
man,  without  a  commensurate  advantage  to  the 
public. — Mr.  Justice  Coltman. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  public  exhibition  of 
criminals  undergoing  their  punishment  is  likely  to 
be  very  injurious,  by  sometimes  exciting  undue 
sympathy,  and  sometimes  hardening  the  feelings  of 
those  by  whom  the  criminals  are  contemplated. — 
Mr.  Baron  Rolfe. 

I  cannot  express  an  approval  of  any  such  plan  as 
is  suggested  in  this  question,  as  I  am  unable  to  per- 
suade myself  that  such  a  spectacle  as  it  contemplates 
would  be  at  all  suitable  to  the  feelings  or  habits  of 
the  British  public.  If  labour  on  public  works  is 
deemed  a  suitable  punishment  for  certain  hardened 
criminals,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  under- 
gone under  proper  superintendence,  but  in  situations 
remote  from  public  view ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  that  it  was  known  that  certain  places  were 
appropriated  for  the  confinement  and  punishment 
of  a  certain  class  of  offenders. — The  Lord  Justice 
General. 

See  opinion  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. — See  vol.  ii. 
p.  35. 


I  do  not ;  by  which  I  mean,  that,  if  practicable, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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I  think  transportation  better.  If,  from  expensiveness, 
colonial  corruption,  or  any  other  cause,  transporta- 
tion be  impracticable,  then  making  great  criminals 
like  public  slaves  may  be  unavoidable.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  tend  to  reform ;  and  I  suspect 
(and  almost  hope)  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  not  willingly  submit  to  the  spectacle.  But 
though  not  reformatory,  this  punishment  would,  ap- 
parently, have  horrors  sufficient  to  make  it  terrify. 
— LiOrd  Cockbunu 

I  think  such  a  plan  would  be  oflfensive  to  the 
public  in  this  free  country. — Lord  Medwyn. 

I  can  only  answer  to  this  question,  that  I  regard 
such  a  plan  of  making  prisoners  of  any  kind  ivork 
in  publicy  under  c/utins  or  restraint,  with  very  great 
dread. — Lord  Moncreijf. 

In  this  country  I  should  think  that  the  plan  men- 
tioned in  this  query  is  not  an  advisable  one,  and 
would  be  generally  disapproved  of. — Lord  Wood. 

I  do  not. — Lord  Chief  Justice  Blackbume. 

I  think  a  total  separation  of  the  convict  from  his 
family  and  friends,  and  from  public  view,  preferable 
to  a  public  exposure  of  him  in  the  character  of  a 
Galley  Slave,  and  this  both  in  reference  to  his  per- 
sonal improvement  and  to  the  effect  upon  others. — 
Mr.  Justice  Crampton, 
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I  think  the  public  exhibition  injurious. — Mr. 
Justice  Perrin. 

*  *  Strongly  of  opinion  that  a  public  demon- 
stration of  criminal  suffering  has  not  been,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be,  productive  of  a  general  beneficial 
effect — Mr.  Justice  Barton. 

I  do  not  think  the  exhibition  of  hardened  crimi- 
nals while  at  work  would  much  affect  them ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary.— Chief  Baron  Richards. 

I  think  public  opinion  would  revolt  against  any 
general  public  exhibition  of  criminal  suffering.  I 
think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  public,  and  not 
beneficial  to  the  criminal. — Lord  Chief  Baron 
Pollock. 

Do  you  approve  of  a  plan  of  making  prisoners  for 
grave  offences  and  hardened  convicts  labour  in  pub- 
lic, as  by  working  steam  vessels  or  otherwise,  closely 
confined,  but  seen  by  the  public  ? 

I  object  to  the  public  witnessing  the  spectacle  of 
punishment  altogether.  I  think  it  does  no  good  to 
the  public,  and  has  a  deteriorating  and  hardening 
effect  upon  the  criminal. 

Does  not  it  tend  to  make  them  shameless  ? 

It  tends  to  make  them  shameless.    And  again  it 
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is  painful  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  desert  of  the 
criminal.  It  is  more  painful  to  the  well-disposed 
and  less  painful  to  the  vicious. 

Does  not  it  tend  to  make  them  callous  ? 

I  think  it  must  tend  to  make  them  utterly  callous. 

And  hostile  to  society  ? 

And  hostile  to  society. — 31.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

677.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  plan  of  working 
convicts  during  any  part  of  their  sentence  in  gangs 
on  public  works  in  England  ? 

I  believe  that  it  would  debase  the  minds  and  har- 
den the  consciences  of  the  convicts,  and  that  it  would 
have  a  like  effect  upon  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  might  be  brought  to  observe  them. 

578.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  making 
it  the  first  stage,  or  any  stage  ? 

In  any  stage  I  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  free  it  from  the  most  unhappy  consequences. — 
Ui  v.  W.  Russell. 

1041.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  work- 
ing in  public  in  hardening  convicts  or  reclaiming 
them? 

I  think  that  if  convicts  are  under  an  exclusively 
coercive  system  of  discipline,  it  is  most  injurious, 
and  tends  to  harden.  And  generally  I  think  there 
is  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  benefit  is  de- 
rived to  the  free  from  seeing  punishment.  I  think 
that  punishment  should  be  known  to  be  certain,  but 
not  be  seen  by  the  public. — CapL  Maconochie,  Il.N. 
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2354.  Are  you  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  plan 
of  working  convicts  in  gangs  on  the  public  works  ? 
Do  you  consider  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  harden 
the  oflfender,  and  that  it  is  bad  for  the  public  ? 

I  think  in  many  cases  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  harden  the  offender,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  productive  of  any  injury  to  the  public  as  tlie 
spectators  of  the  punishment. 

2355.  Do  not  you  conskler  that  the  seeing  it  has 
rather  a  hardening  tendency  ? 

I  rather  think  not;  I  think  it  would  rather  deter; 
although  I  consider  that  the  frequent  repetition  of 
such  a  sight  would  tend  to  harden. — Mr.  Serjeant 
Manning. 

2613  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  punishment 
which  should  consist  of  working  convicts  in  galleys 
or  on  public  works  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public ; 
do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  beneficial  or  not 
in  its  effects  upon  the  convicts? 

I  should  doubt  the  effect  being  good-  I  have  seen 
men  working  in  that  way  in  gangs  at  Woolwich ; 
and  when  you  see  them  working  industriously  and 
in  an  orderly  manner,  with  chains  round  iheir  legs 
or  with  any  brand  of  in£aimy,  I  think  it  rather  pro- 
duces compassion  and  sympathy,  than  a  deterring 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  confound  industrial  labour  and  criminal 
punishment. 

2611.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  a  hardening 
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effect  upon  the  prisoners,  and  makes  them  callous 
to  shame?  Yes,  I  rather  think  it  has. — Righl 
Hon.  F.  Shaw,  M.P. 

2718.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  put- 
ting convicts  to  public  works,  in  gangs,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  others ;  are  you  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  that  ?  Do  you  think  it  has  a  hardening  effect  on 
the  prisoners  ? 

I  can  scarcely  give  an  opinion  upon  that,  not 
having  seen  how  the  English  mind  would  take  a 
thing  of  the  sort.    I  have  seen  it  abroad. 

2719.  What  is  the  effect  upon  prisoners;  does  it 
tend  to  make  them  callous  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of.  it — Captain  W.  J.  Williams, 
Inspector  of  Prisons. 

3044.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the 
punishment,  either  upon  the  bystanders  or  upon  the 
men  themselves,  of  making  them  labour  in  gangs, 
exposed  to  public  view  ? 

I  have  never  seen  it  tried.  I  am  afraid  that  they 
would  become  so  familiarised  to  it,  if  it  were  com- 
mon, that  any  serious  impression  would  be  removed. 
That  is  the  natural  effect  when  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  a  thing  done  every  day.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  flogging  in  the  army  some  years  back,  when 
it  prevailed  very  much,  it  became  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  men  to  witness  the  flogging  when 
inflicted  weekly,  or  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
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3045.  What  eflfect  do  you  think  working  in  gangs 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  criminals  themselves ;  is  it  likely  to 
harden  them,  and  make  them  shameless  ? 

I  consider  that  all  severe  punishment  is  likely  to 
harden  the  prisoner. 

3046.  The  question  refers  peculiarly  to  being  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  public  ? 

I  think  it  would  harden  them ;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  improve  them. — Captain  Hansbrow,  Governor 
of  Lanccuter  Castle. 

3158.  Does  it  fall  in  your  way  to  know  much 
about  the  convicts  in  Portsmouth  working  upon  the 
works  ?       Yes ;  I  see  them  often  at  work  there. 

3161.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that 
description  of  punishment  upon  prisoners^ — the 
working  in  public  ? 

I  think  it  depends  upon  the  situation  the  man  had 
been  in  previously.  Some  men  would  feel  very 
much  ashamed,  others  would  think  nothing  of  it. 
From  being  constantly  seen  day  after  day,  perhaps, 
that  feeling  would  wear  off. 

3162.  Is  the  punishment  the  hard  work  or  the 
exposure  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  think  much  of  the  exposure 
after  a  certain  time.  They  feel  it  at  first,  but  they 
get  accustomed  to  it. 

3163.  Do  you  think  they  get  shameless  and 
hardened  r 
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I  think  they  do  after  a  considerable  time. 

3164.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  upon  the 
population  of  the  place,  upon  the  bystanders  ? 

I  think  we  are  so  accustomed  to  see  it  that  we 
scarcely  notice  it. — Governor  of  Portsmouth  Gaol. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  convicts  working  on  the 
different  works  in  Scotland  ? 

I  think  it  would  not  do  in  Scotland  at  all.  I 
think  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  interfering  with 
the  ordinary  labour  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  I  also 
think  that  the  Scotch  feeling  would  revolt  against  it. 

3426.  Not  only  on  account  of  its  interfering  with 
labour,  but  you  think  the  public  feeling  would  be 
against  it? 

It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  public  feeling 
would  be  against  it,  not  only  as  an  interference  with 
the  ordinary  labour  of  the  country,  but  against  it  on 
principle,  that  such  an  exhibition  is  a  thing  that 
thev  would  not  like  to  see. 

3427.  Would  it  tend  to  produce  sympathy  with 
the  criminal  rather  than  with  the  law  ? 

I  think  it  might  have  that  effect. 

3428.  Would  it  have  the  effect  of  hardening  the 
criminal  ? 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  whether  they  were 
in  steamboats  or  on  public  works  it  would  have  that 
effect. — li.  Whiifhaniy  Esquire. 

4195.  Do  you  consider  the  working  prisoners 
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upoD  a  penal  gang  at  public  works^  as  at  Fortsmoutli, 
has  a  good  effect  upon  the  convict  ? 

It  is  very  painful  and  humiliating  to  see  so  many 
men  in  chains  condemned  to  labour. 

4916.  Has  it  a  bad  effect  in  hardening  the  convicts  ? 

I  am  not  aware.  But  I  am  an  advocate  for  trans- 
porting the  whole  of  them  ;  not  to  such  settlements 
as  they  call  penal  settlements,  under  restrictions  that 
have  been  productive  of  so  much  vice.  I  think  they 
might  be  sent  to  various  of  our  colonies  with  great 
benefit,  being  under  such  regulations  as  to  labour 
there  as  would  render  it  inconvenient,  or  in  some 
degree  a  punishment,  to  be  transported.  I  have 
heard  of  an  intention  to  incarcerate  and  employ 
convicts  at  home,  which  I  think  would  be  extremely 
injudicious,  for  many  reasons  which  cannot  fail  to 
present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  persons  who  at 
all  consider  the  subject. — The  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

4378.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  would 
be  the  effect  in  Ireland  of  employing  convicts  in 
gangs  working  out  of  prison  ? 

I  think  it  would  not  be  practicable. 

4379.  On  what  ground  do  you  entertain  that 
opinion  ? 

I  have  seen  in  other  countries  gangs  of  persons, 
and  you  can  only  make  them  work  by  the  appli- 
cation of  means  which  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  and  tastes  of  the  people  in  Ireland;  and  if 
those  means  were  used  the  person  who  applied  them 
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would  I  think  have  a  wery  short  or  uncertain  tenure 
of  his  life. 

4380.  The  sympathy  which  you  have  described 
as  being  very  general  in  favour  of  the  criminal  you 
think  would  produce  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  such  fct-ced  labour  exposed  to  public  obser- 
vation?  It  certainly  would. — Captain  Pollock, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Nenagh. 
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EVIDENCE  CONCERNING  PARKHURST  PRISON. 

Captain  Hall  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows: 

2182.  You  are  the  Governor  of  Parkhurst  Prison? 
I  am. 

2183.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 
Three  years  and  a  halt 

2184.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  prisoners 
that  are  under  your  jurisdiction? 

AH  ages  from  ten  to  eighteen.  I  should  suppose 
I  have  no  boy  under  ten  at  the  present  moment. 

2185.  Are  the  lads  sent  to  you  afterwards  trans- 
ported, or  do  they  work  out  the  whole  of  their 
sentence? 

They  all  go  abroad,  except  some  few,  who,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  have  been  restored  to  liberty 
in  England. 

2186.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  system  has 
been  considered  as  working  out  a  part  of  the  sentence 
preparatory  to  being  transported  ?  Yes. 

2187.  Before  they  go  out  to  what  we  now  call 
exile  ?  Yes. 

2188.  What  do  you  generally  find  to  be  the 
feelings  of  the  lads  themselves  with  regard  to  their 
going  abroad  ? 

Generally  they  are  very  desirous  of  it  indeed. 
There  is  a  great  desire  to  go  abroad  in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances. 

2189.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  they  would,  in 
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the  first  instance,  be  glad  to  be  sent  abroad,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  prison,  in  many  cases  ? 

I  am  not  able  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon 
that  point  They  generally  would  prefer  going 
abroad  to  returning  to  their  own  neighbourhood, 
provided  they  can  get  a  pardon  in  the  Colony. 

21 90,  Are  you  enabled  to  establish  a  pretty  good 
system  of  work  at  Parkhurst  ? 

The  boys  are  taught  a  variety  of  useful  trades ; 
they  are  also  employed  in  agriculture  upon  the  land 
immediately  adjoining  the  prison.  They  are  taught 
the  trades  of  shoemakers,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
brick  and  tile  makers,  blacksmiths,  bakers,  as  well 
as  tailors;  we  make  all  the  clothing  worn  in  the 
prison. 

2191.  What  is  the  system  of  taking  a  boy  ? 

In  the  first  instance  he  is  placed  in  a  separate 
cell,  where  he  is  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
any  other  prisoner,  but  is  visited  by  the  chaplain, 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  instructor  in  knitting  and 
tailoring,  as  well  as  by  me ;  he  goes  to  school  and 
to  chapel,  and  is  allowed  there  to  be  in  company 
with  other  prisoners,  but  is  not  allowed  to  speak  to 
them ;  and  after  a  few  months  he  is  passed  into  the 
general  ward,  where  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  some 
trade,  and  to  school  in  company  with  other  pri- 
soners, to  walk  about  in  the  yard,  and  while  thereto 
converse  with  other  prisoners,  under  the  eye  of  the 
wartler,  who  would  check  any  irregularity  or  im- 
propriely  of  conduct. 
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2192.  And  from  that  state  he  is  sent  abroad  ? 
Yes. 

2193  How  long  do  they  remain  in  the  country? 
From  two  to  three  years  in  general,  but  sometimes 
longer. 

2193.  Have  you  observed  H  great  difference  in 
them  towards  the  close  of  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment, in  point  of  exhibition,  to  what  they  exhibited 
when  they  were  first  put  under  your  care  ? 

Decidedly  so  j  a  great  difference  between  the 
second  and  the  first  year  and  a  still  greater  differ- 
ence  between  the  third  and  the  former  year ;  there 
is  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  whole  disposi- 
of  the  boy,  I  should  say. 

2105.  As  far  as  you  could  judge  from  external 
circumstances  you  consider  that  the  influence  of  the 
system  is  beneficial  ?       I  think  decidedly  so. 

2190.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing 
about  ljuls  that  have  gone  abroad  ? 

I  hear  from  some  of  the  youths  themselves ;  I 
hear  also  occasionally  from  the  Guardian  under 
whose  care  sixty  boys  were  sent  to  Western  Australia. 
In  respect  to  the  boys  more  recently  sent  to  Port 
Philip,  a  Report  has  been  lately  received  from  the 
Surgeon  Superintendent. 

2197.  Was  it  a  favourable  Report? 

Very  favourable  Reports  in  all  the  instances.  One 
party  sailed  only  in  January  last,  and  of  them  no 
Report  has,  of  course,  been  received  yet. 

2198.  Are  they  free  from  all  restraint? 
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They  receive  pardons  on  landing,  and  if  they  are 
old  enough  to  hire  themselves  out  to  masters  they 
are  allowed  to  do  so.  The  younger  boys  were 
apprenticed. 

2199.  Are  there  any  arrangements  made  in  the 
Colony  for  receiving  them  ? 

In  Western  Australia  there  is  an  Officer  of  the 
Government,  who  is  styled  the  Guardian  of  juvenile 
emigrants,  who  is  paid  a  salary  for  apprenticing 
these  boys,  for  visiting  them  once  in  six  months,  for 
seeing  that  the  masters  fulfil  the  conditions  of  in- 
denture, and  that  the  boys  also  conduct  themselves 
well.  1  fear  there  is  no  arrangement  of  this  kind  in 
the  other  Colonies,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance. 

2200.  Do  you  conceive  that  some  arrangement  of 
that  sort  is  very  important  ? 

Very  necessary.  If  the  Master  of  a  Ship  who 
takes  out  these  boys  lands  them  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  Australia,  and  if  no  provision  is  made  for 
their  subsistence,  they  must  either  have  recourse  to 
dishonest  means  for  procuring  subsistence,  or  to  beg- 
ging, or  else  they  would  starve;  the  settlers  in  the 
country  may  not  know  of  the  arrival  of  a  ship  for 
some  little  time. 

2201.  Are  they  sent  out  as  adult  convicts  are, 
under  the  charge  of  a  Surgeon  Superintendent ;  is 
that  the  system  ?       That  is  the  system. 

2202.  Arc  they  readily  absorbed  in  the  popula- 
tion when  they  get  there  ? 
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I  befieve  very  speedily ;  of  course  there  must  be 
some  days  before  settlers  in  country  districts,  remote 
from  the  Port,  can  be  aware  of  their  arrival. 

2203.  Do  they  take  with  them  any  certificate  of 
character  or  conduct  ? 

I  have  always  given  to  the  Surgeon  Superintendent 
a  list,  describing  the  boy,  his  conduct  at  Parkhurst, 
and  the  trade  which  he  had  acquired,  so  that  the 
Surgeon  is  enabled  to  recommend  him  to  the  master 
who  applies  for  him. 

2204.  There  is  no  regular  classification  of  them, 
but  you  give  the  character  of  each  individual  ? 

Yes ;  from  my  own  intercourse  with  him,  and 
also  from  the  reports  that  I  have  received  from 
various  subordinate  agents  at  Parkhurst. 

2205.  Have  you  ascertained  from  the  boys  them- 
selves much  with  regard  to  their  previous  life  before 
they  had  been  committed  ? 

I  examine  every  boy  as  to  the  state  of  circum- 
stances of  his  parents,  the  trade  or  employment,  if 
any,  which  he  has  pursued,  whether  he  has  been  at 
school,  how  long,  and  what  has  been  the  effect, 
e\'ery  former  conviction  or  case  of  imprisonment, 
and  how  many  times  he  has  been  in  custody. 

2206.  What  has  been  the  general  class  of  people 
that  has  come  under  you  ;  what  has  been  their  pre- 
vious life  i  have  they  generally  been  in  some  trade  ? 

A  large  number  of  them  have  been  a  short  time 
at  school,  and  have  run  away  from  school  and  got 
into  the  company  of  idle  boys  about  the  streets,  and 
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have  been  so  led  into  crime ;  some  few  have  been 
apprentices,  and  many  have  been  in  irregular  employ- 
ment at  very  low  wages. 

2207.  Do  they,  or  a  proportion  of  them,  come 
from  towns  ? 

A  very  large  proportion  from  towns ;  extremely 
few  from  the  rural  districts. 

2208.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  knowing 
whether,  after  they  get  there  they  are  again  punished 
there  for  offences  committed  in  the  colony  ? 

I  have  the  most  accurate  information  from  Western 
Australia.  I  saw  a  letter  six  months  ago,  from  the 
Guardian  there,  who,  speaking  of  sixty-two  boys, 
said  that  fifty  of  them  were  first-rate  lads,  but  that 
twelve  were  very  troublesome  indeed,  and  that  great 
difficulties  were  felt  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  them. 

2209.  Are  the  greater  number  of  them  orphans? 

Several  of  them  are  orphans.  A  very  large  num- 
ber have  lost  one  parent ;  the  surviving  parent  has 
married  again,  and  the  step-mother  or  step-fatlier 
has  ill-treated  the  children  of  the  first  marriage. 

2210.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  pursued  at 
Parkhurst  is  of  a  nature  to  deter  other  boys  from  the 
commission  of  crime  ? 

I  believe  that  those  who  are  outside  the  walls  are 
ignorant  of  the  system  that  is  pursued,  and  therefore 
perhaps  it  cannot  have  much  influence  in  that  re- 
spect. Parkharst  is  a  secluded  place,  and  many 
persons  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it. 

2211.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  punishment  in- 
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flicted  upon  these  lads,  at  least  these  older  ones,  was 
immediate  transportation  to  a  penal  colony,  that  it 
would  be  more  terrifying  to  them  than  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  imprisonment  at  Parkhurst,  and 
the  subsequent  expatriation  ? 

I  think  in  many  cases  it  might;  but  there  is  a 
very  mistaken  impression  abroad  with  regard  to  the 
real  character  of  transportation  to  the  penal  colonies. 
Many  boys  have  told  me  that  they  did  not  fear 
transportation,  because  they  have  seen  men  who 
have  returned,  who  told  them  they  had  been  very 
comfortable ;  and  although  I  have  always  told  the 
boys  that  the  system  is  much  more  strict  now  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  they  evidently  distrust  it, 
and  many  still  think  that  after  all  they  would  not  be 
very  badly  off. 

2215.  AtParkhurst  is  there  a  provision  for  good 
school  education  ? 

There  is  a  very  good  school  education  indeed. 

2216.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  being  able 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  degree  of  education 
the  generality  of  boys  who  come  to  you  have  had ; 
do  you  know  whether  a  large  proportion  have  had 
no  education  ? 

The  very  large  majority,  ninety-six  or  ninety- 
seven  per  cent.,  have  been  at  school,  but  they  have 
learned  little  or  nothing ;  they  were  truants.  We 
have  the  truants  from  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  between 
eleven  and  twelve  hundred  boys  that  we  have  re- 
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ceived  into  Parkhurst  since  1838  there  have  been 
only  thirty-six  who  have  never  been  to  school  at  all. 

2218.  Are  they  confined  separately? 

Up^n  their  first  arrival  they  are  placed  in  a  pro- 
bationary ward. 

2219.  For  how  long? 

Four  months  is  the  shortest  term. 

2220.  Do  you  find  that  has  a  tendency  to  affect 
their  health  or  their  manner  at  all  ? 

No,  not  the  least.  I  never  saw  any  evidence  of 
injurious  influence  either  upon  mind  or  body  in  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  boys.  They  are 
always  in  good  spirits^  cheerful  and  happy. 

2221.  Although  they  have  no  communication  with 
one  another  ? 

Ours  is  by  no  means  a  stringent  Separate  System, 
because  a  boy  is  taken  out  several  times  from  his 
cell  in  the  course  of  a  day ;  twenty  minutes  in  the 
morning  to  wash  him,  shortly  afterwards  an  hour  to 
go  to  the  chapel,  an  hour  and  a  half  for  exercise,  at 
school  for  two  hours,  and  at  evening  prayers  for 
fiileen  minutes. 

2222.  And  during  that  time  he  sees  the  other 
boys  ? 

He  sees  them,  but  he  cannot  speak  to  them.  At 
chapel  they  sit  together. 

2223.  How  does  he  pass  the  remainder  of  his  time 
when  he  is  alone  in  his  cell  ? 

He  is  set  to  knit  stockings ;  he  has  books ;  he  has 
.  lessons  to  learn ;  he  is  visited  continually  by  the 
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officer  of  the  ward,  by  the  instructor,  by  the  chap- 
lain, and  by  myself. 

2224.  Do  you  make  it  a  rule  to  converse  with 
them  at  the  time,  or  only  to  look  over  them  ? 

I  visit  them  to  converse  with  them  as  frequently 
as  my  other  duties  will  allow,  for  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  great  importance  that  I  should  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  eacli 
boy. 

2225.  Do  they  take  their  meals  together  ? 

In  separation  j  in  solitude  while  in  the  proba- 
tionary ward. 

2226.  Each  boy  separate  ? 

Each  boy  separate;  but  after  having  passed 
through  the  probationary  ward  they  take  tliem  to- 
gether, 360  in  a  large  hall. 

2227.  When  is  the  intercourse  allowed  in  asso- 
ciation ? 

At  certain  periods  of  the  day  j  immediately  after 
chapel,  (before  going  to  work),  before  dinner,  before 
afternoon  school,  and  before  supper,  they  are  allowed 
to  walk  about  in  the  yards  for  a  few  minutes  at  each 
period*  They  are  classed  in  wards  of  100  to  200 
boys,  there  being  about  three  or  four  warders  present 
to  prevent  any  disturbance,  any  fighting  or  quar- 
relling, or  any  obscene  or  profane  language. 

2228.  Are  they  allowed  at  that  time  to  speak  to 
each  other  r  Yes. 

2229.  Have  they  any  amusements  permitted  ? 

During  the  last  winter  I  permitted  the  older  boys 
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to  play  at  leap-frog;  the  junior  lads  are  allowed  to 
play  at  various  games  in  their  yard ;  they  have  also 
gymnastic  exercises,  for  which  they  have  poles  and 
ropes- 

2230.  But  that  is  not  until  a  certain  time  after 
they  have  been  there  ? 

During  probationary  time  they  have  no  recreation, 
properly  so  called. 

2234.  Have  you  found  it  practicable,  when  they 
have  taken  exercise  in  presence  of  each  other,  to 
prevent  their  communicating? 

There  are  every  now  and  then  cases  of  boys  at- 
tempting to  communicate;  they  are  almost  always 
detected;  but  I  have  evidence  which  shows  that  there 
is  a  certain  limited  amount  of  communication.  Boys 
contrive  to  make  signs  to  each  other  which  are  under- 
stood. 

2235.  Have  many  cases  come  before  you  which 
lead  you  to  think  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  boys 
with  their  associates  ? 

Yes;  a  boy  often  tells  me  that  another  lad  has 
come  from  the  place  which  he  came  from,  and  has 
told  him  about  his  friends ;  they  converse  on  those 
subjects  very  much. 

2236.  Are  they  anxious  about  intelligence  of  that 
sort? 

Very.  I  never  pass  through  the  yard  without 
many  of  them  coming  to  me  to  ask  me  whether  I 
can  give  them  any  information  about  their  relatives. 

2237.  No  correspondence  passes  between  them; 
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No,  it  is  through  me;  the  prisoner  does  not  write 
or  receive  any  letters.  I  am  permitted  to  inform  the 
friends  once  in  three  months  that  the  boy  is  well. 

2239.  What  has  been  the  state  of  health  at  Park- 
hurst  generally  ? 

Remarkably  good ;  there  have  been  fourteen  deaths 
during  eight  years,  out  of  nearly  1,200  boys. 

2240.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  is  the  average 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  boys  r 

It  is  now  about  one  shilling  and  three-pence  a 
boy  a  day;  about  twenty-two  pounds  a  year,  in- 
cluding all  the  salaries  of  officers,  the  diet  and  the 
clothing  of  prisoners,  the  tools  and  implements 
necessary  for  their  employment,  and  books  neces- 
sary for  their  instruction. 

2241.  It  includes  every  thing? 

It  includes  every  thing ;  that  is  the  whole  expense, 
except  that  of  the  building.  Twenty-one  pouu<ls  a 
year  in  fiiture  perhaps  will  be  the  whole  expense, 
because  bedding  has  been  provided  which  will  last 
for  some  years. 

2242.  Is  there  any  difference  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  confined  for  more 
atrocious  offences  ? 

There  is  not  There  is  no  classification  with  re- 
gard to  crime. 

2243.  Do  you  make  any  classification  at  the 
prison  with  regard  to  age  ? 

The  younger  boys  arc  all  separated  from  the  older 
ones,  and  placed  in  an  entirely  diflerent  building; 
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they  have  no  communication  with  the  other  boys  at 
all.  The  boys  of  thirteen  and  under  are  all  separated 
from  the  older  boys. 

22-17;  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  boys  that  can  read  and  write  easily ; 
have  you  considered  the  proportion  of  them  ? 

The  proportion  who  could  read  and  write  with 
tolerable  readiness  would  be  but  small,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  any  real  understanding 
of  what  they  have  read  is  very  limited  indeed.  The 
numbers  are  stated  precisely  in  the  Chaplain*s 
annual  Reports. 

2248.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  a  great  majority 
uneducated  ? 

The  great  majority  are  uneducated,  I  should  say. 

2249.  When  boys  are  to  be  sent  abroid  is  it 
always  for  a  long  period  ? 

They  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sentence,  the  condition  in  the  pardon 
being  that  they  should  not  return  to  the  mother 
country  during  that  period. 

2250.  That  has  not  been  established  long  enough 
to  know  in  what  state  they  do  return? 

I  saw  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  from  a  boy  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  Western  Australia,  and  ap- 
prenticed there,  and  who  after  the  completion  of  his 
time  had  returned  to  England,  but  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  rmployment  at  home,  and 
was  desirous  of  returning  into  domestic  service  in 
Australia. 
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The  benevolence  of  the  Christian  is  not  bonnd 
by  the  shores  which  girt  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Fellow-countrymen  may  have  claims  on  his  affec- 
tions, and  patriotism  may  perhaps  limit  his  exertions, 
but  his  philanthropy  embraces  the  world.  There  is 
no  distant  sufferer,  whom  he  cannot  assist,  wilh 
whom  he  would  not  sympathize.  If  told  that  a 
source  of  crime  is  restrained,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  a  sourse  of  misery  has  been  taken  away,  he 
welcomes  the  intelligence,  and  though  it  come  from 
far,  it  affords  delight.  The  reader,  Ihen,  I  trust,  will 
find  pleasure  in  the  short  notice  of  foreign  prisons 
and  penal  improvements  which  the  following  pages 
may  contain. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  afford  pleasure  that  I 
append  this  concise  description.  Prison  Discipline, 
notwithstanding  improvements,  is  yet  imperfect 
amongst  us,  and  many  a  useful  lesson  may  be 
learnt  from  the  experiments  and  plans  of  other 
nations,  although  their  penal  enactments  and  the 
state  of  their  prisons  may  still  be  inferior  to  our 
own.    In  these  respects  England  indeed  shines 

"  Velut  inter  igues 

Luua  minorcs  " 
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Still  if  we  have  received  and  are  diffusing  the 
brightest  light  on  this  once  obscure  and  still  difficult 
subject,  let  us  not  despise  the  guidance  of  more 
distant  rays.  It  is  the  combination  of  such  which 
will  effectually  lessen  darkness,  will  shew  where 
danger  lies,  and  enable  us  to  proceed  with  safety. 

In  this  part  of  my  work  I  shall  extract  largely 
from  the  speeches  of  those  eminent  men  from  various 
countries  who  attended  the  Congr^s  Penitentiaire 
at  Frankfort  and  Brussels.  The  general  harmony 
of  feeling,  the  absence  of  all  national  jealousies, 
and  the  earnest  desire  to  communicate  that  informa* 
tion  which  might  correct  errors,  and  encourage  the 
humane  and  judicious  punishment  of  criminals, 
most  happily  distinguished  the  meetings  of  that 
philanthropic  body.  Each  member  seemed  to  feel 
that  to  impart  the  knowledge  which  by  experience 
had  been  obtained  upon  such  a  subject,  so  far  from 
entailing  loss,  must  tend  to  mutual  advantage — 
"  quod  ab  Ennio  positum  in  una  re,  transferri 
potest*  — 

Homo,  qui  erranti  comiter  monstrat  viam. 
Quasi  de  suo  lumino  lumen  accendat,  facit, 
Nibilominus  ipsi  lucet,  cum  illi  acccnderit.*' 

*  Cicero  dc  Ofiiciis,  Lib.  i.  cap.  16. 
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AMERICA. 

AM £RtGA. — PRISONERS  ASSOCIATED. — THE  SOLITARY  SYSTFM. — 
THE  AUBURN  SYSTEM. — SPEECH  OF  MR.  G.  SUMNER,  OF  BOS- 
TON, U.S. — DESCRIPTION  OF  RECENT  PENITENTIARY  REFORMS 
AND  OF  PRESENT  FEELING  AS  TO  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages  re- 
specting the  introduction  of  the  Separate  System 
into  the  United  States  of  America.  The  contamina- 
tion of  gaols,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  crime 
became  so  apparent  and  so  perilous,*  that  in  order 

^In  addition  to  the  particulars  before  given,  the  followiDg 
anecdote,  narrated  by  Robert  Vaux,  in  his  description  of 
American  prisons,  may  further  shew  the  necessity  for  reform, 
even  for  the  security  of  those  to  whose  custody  the  criminals 
were  entrusted ;  and  it  certainly  proves  how  little  the  keeper 
referred  to  was  fit  for  his  office : — "  A  clergyman  believing 
that  benefit  would  result  to  the  prisoners  in  the  prison  of 
Philadelphia  from  an  occasional  sermon,  called  on  the  keeper 
to  inform  him  of  his  intention  to  preach  '  on  the  following 
Sunday.*   This  proved  most  unwelcome  intelligence  to  the 
keeper,  who  instantly  declared  that  such  a  measure  was  not 
only  fraught  with  peril  to  the  person  who  might  deliver  the 
address,  but  would  involve  also  the  risk  of  the  escape  of  all 
the  criminals,  and  the  consequent  pillage  or  murder  of  the 
citizens.    To  this  the  clergyman  answered  that  ho  did  not 
anticipate  such  a  result,  and  for  himself  ho  did  not  apprehend 
even  the  slightest  injury.     Leaving,  however,  the  keeper 
utterly  unconvinced,  he  waited  upon  the  bhcriii',  who,  on  being 
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to  avert  the  evils  which  it  was  foreseen  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  pursuing  the  system  of 
associating  criminals  in  prison,  the  very  opposite 
extreme  was  rashly  .attempted.  Some  prisoners  were 
immured  in  mere  pits  (to  call  them  ceUs  would  be 
to  confound  terms)  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  still- 
ness, of  constant  solitude,  without  instruction,  con* 

told  what  bad  passed,  issued  a  written  order  to  the  jailer  to 
prepare  for  the  intended  religions  service.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  clergyman  repaired  to  the  prison,  and  was  there 
received  with  a  reserve  bordering  on  incivility.  The  keeper 
rclactantly  admitted  him  through  the  iron  gate,  to  a  platform 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  yard,  where  a  loaded 
cannon  was  placed,  and  a  man  beside  it  with  a  match.  The 
motley  concourse  of  prisoners  was  arranged  in  a  solid  oolamn» 
extended  to  the  greatest  distance  which  the  wall  would  allow, 
and  in  front  of  the  instrument  prepared  for  their  desti  notion 
in  the  event  of  the  least  commotion.  This  formidable  appa- 
ratus failed  to  intimidate  or  obstruct  the  preacher,  who 
discoursed  to  the  unhappy  multitude  for  almost  an  hour,  not 
only  unmolested,  but  as  he  had  reason  to  think,  with  advan- 
tage to  his  hearers,  most  of  whom  gave  him  their  respectful 
attention,  and  all  behaved  with  much  grater  decency  than  he 
expected.  This  sermon,  it  is  asserted,  was  the  first  ever 
delivered  to  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  in  Philadelphia,  and 
perhaps  it  pi*eceded  every  attempt  of  the  kind  in  any  other 
city.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  duty  in  this  case  was  performed 
under  very  exti*aordinary  circumstances.  Not  long  aflerwarda, 
when  Bishop  White  was  about  to  ofRciate  in  the  same  prison, 
the  keeper,  with  similar  designs,  very  sigiiificautly  advised 
him  to  leave  bis  watch  on  the  outside  of  the  gateway,  lest  it 
should  be  purloined ;  but  the  intimation  was  disregarded, 
and  the  service  administered  without  molestation. 
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solation,  or  advice ;  deprived  not  only  of  all  inter- 
course with  fellow-beings,  but,  as  far  as  could  be,  of 
any  evidence  of  things  living.  Thrust  into  these 
dungeons,  which  were  dark  and  damp,  and  left  to  the 
gloomy  reflections  of  a  guilty  mind,  those  frightful 
results,  which  men  possessed  of  common  observation 
and  foresight  might  have  anticipated,  speedily  ensued. 
Disease,  death,  and  madness  forbade  the  continuance 
of  such  a  plan;  and  so  disastrous  were  the  conse- 
quences that,  we  may  hope,  they  have  prevented  for 
ever  the  renewal  of  an  experiment  so  ill-judged  and 
cruel.  This  was  that  solitary  system  abhorrent  to 
humanity,  the  detestation  of  which  survives  its  abo- 
lition, and  which  unhappily  still  excites  a  piejudicc 
against  that  separate  imprisonment  which,  however 
similar  in  its  name,  is,  as  we  have  shewn,  so  unlike 
in  its  nature  and  effects.  This  sad  result  has  pre- 
vailed in  America  as  elsewhere,  and  the  shock  pro- 
duced u))on  every  humane  mind  has  tended  to 
retard  the  progress  of  that  penitentiary  system  to 
which  entire  seclusion  should  have  given  place. 
Instead  of  this  a  plan  was  proposed  and  pursued  at 
Auburn  and  in  other  places,  whereby  prisoners  were 
associated^  but  silence  enforced.  If  this  was  less 
cruel,  it  was  as  little  corrective  j  and  the  results  have 
been  so  unsatisfactory,  that  we  may  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  ere  long  abandoned.  I  cannot 
better  describe  the  present  state  of  prison  discipline 
in  America  than  by  giving  the  following  extracts 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  who  having  recently 
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visited  our  prisons  in  England,  attended  the  late 
Congres  Penitentiaire  at  Brussels : — 

"  If  the  cellular  system  has  not  made  great  progress  in  the 
United  States  daring  the  last  year,  the  system  opposed  to  it, 
the  Aubam  system,  has  made  a  decidedly  retrograde  move- 
mcnt,  and  several  prisons,  subject  to  this  regime,  hcve  greatly 
modified  it.  They  have  almost  entirely  changed  the  discipline, 
and  have  been  obliged,  by  the  force  of  facts,  to  abandon  the 
regulation  of  absolute  silence.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  the  Auburn  system  was  first  adopted,  they  established 
a  new  Penitentiary  two  years  since,  in  which  they  abandoned 
that  system. 

"  At  Wethersfield  there  is  a  prison,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best,  they  do  not  permit  free  communications  among 
the  prisoners,  but  absolute  silence  is  not  enforced.  In  the 
prison  of  Baltimore,  interoourse  is  allowed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  directors ;  but  such  confusion  exists  there  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe. 

"  In  the  prison  of  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  they  allow  con- 
versation amongst  the  prisoners,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  organise  a  society  for  discussion ;  a  kind  of  academy  of 
moral  and  political  science.  Whether  these  re-unions,  with 
the  facilities  which  they  must  offer  for  communications,  often 
injurious,  between  the  prisoners,  are  good  or  bad  in  their  con- 
sequences I  will  not  determine.  It  appears  to  me,  we  ought 
to  rejoice  to  learn  that,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be,  they  have 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  absolute  silence,  maintained,  as  it 
was,  by  punishments  so  cruel  and  so  degrading  to  humanity. 

They  built  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  several  years  ago, 
cellular  prisons,  and  have  been  actively  employed  in  erecting 
other  establishments  of  the  same  kind.  Among  the  doca- 
nients  I  have  before  me,  I  find  the  18th  Report  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Prisons,  and  of  the  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  which  was  founded  on  the  cellular  system.  This  Report 
fully  cunfiims  what  the  others  contain,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
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moral  and  physical  effects  are  most  satisfactory.  These  re- 
ports deserve  entire  confidence,  because  they  are  revised  by 
honourable  and  independent  citizens,  who  are  not  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  this  system  more  than  any  other,  and  who  are 
chosen  by  the  legislative  assembly  to  inspect  prisons  and  make 
an  exact  report  of  their  state,  and  of  circumstances  which 
take  place  in  them.  It  appears  from  this  document  that  the 
number  of  re-committed  criminals  has  considerably  diminished 
for  several  successive  years.  Thus  in  1842  only  eleven  had 
relapsed  of  142  convicts. 

In  1843    10  out  of  156 

1844    10     —  138 

1845    9     —  143 

And  in  1846    4     —  117 

Being  a  diminution  of  8.45  per  cent  to  3.34  per  cent,  in  the 
space  of  five  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
sults we  have  to  state. 

"  The  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  cellular  prison  of  New 
Jersey  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  Philadelphia.  Tno 
good  health  and  excellent  moral  disciplhie  of  the  establish- 
ment are  shovm  by  the  very  small  number  of  sick  and  of  those 
punished.  There  was  also,  in  1846,  only  one  death  in  a  total 
of  244  prisoners.  Again,  it  appears,  that  the  financial  state 
of  the  prison  is  more  favourable,  seeing  that  the  receipts  from 
labour  for  1846  have  exceeded  the  expenses  by  more  than 
25,000  francs.  This  circumstance  will  bo  considered  per- 
haps of  only  secondary  importance  by  those  who  think  that 
the  state  ought  not  to  speculate  on  the  captivity  of  criminals. 
But  as  the  great  pecuniary  profits  of  the  Auburn  prisons  are 
so  often  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  system 
practised  in  these  establishments,  the  same  point  gained  in 
the  cellular  prison  of  New  Jersey  assuredly  deserves  to  be 
mentioned. 

"I  have  also  before  me  another  document  which,  I  believe, 
is  as  worthy  of  attention ;  it  is  the  report  of  the  Penitentiary 
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association  of  New  York.  This  document  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, with  regard  to  penitentiary  questions,  that  has  been 
published  in  the  United  States,  since  the  remarkable  report 
which  gave  rise  to  the  penal  code  of  Mr.  Livingston.*  The 
society  for  prisons  at  New  York  is  exclusively  composed  of 
conscientious  men  of  talent,  who,  from  their  local  position, 
would  be  much  disposed  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  Auburn 
system.  Several  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  commis- 
sion formed  to  reform  the  penitentiary  system  of  that  city ; 
since,  they  have  been  appointed  inspectors  of  this  prison,  and 
arc  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  They  do  not  ex- 
actly say  that  the  Pennsylvanian  system  is  superior  to  that  of 
Auburn ;  but  they  attack  this  last  in  a  very  severe  manner. 

*  In  a  pamphlet  pnblithed  by  the  speaker,  in  America,  he  makea  soine  forcible 
observations  in  favoar  of  the  Separate  Sytteia,  and  snpports  them  hy  a  vary  iostraetive 
quotation  from  Livingston  There  are  some  pel  sons,  however,  who,  anaions  to 
reconcile  the  old  vices  of  construction  with  the  necessity  for  reform  in  oar  priaoos, 
propose  a  system  of  classification  of  prisoners  according  to  their  various  degrees  of 
guilt ; — and  reasonable  men  have  been  found  to  listen  to  this  ioggestioa— as  if  it 
were  possible  to  judge  the  pxact  amount  of  guilt  or  corruption  of  each  io<tiTidaal,—- 
or  to  find  psychologists  for  turnkeys,  who  could  fathom  and  gnage  the  eonacieaeeaof 
men.  But  the  best  answer  to  those  who  indulge  the  hope  of  each  classification,  will 
be  found  in  the  cogent  remarks  of  Edward  Livingston,  in  the  Introduction  lo  his 
P«na1  Code.  '  Moral  gtiilt,"  he  writes,  '  is  incapable  of  being  discovered,  and,  if 
discovered,  so  nicely  appreciated  as  to  assign  to  each  one  infected  with  it  hb  com- 
parative  place  in  ilie  scale ;  and  if  it  could  be  so  discovered,  it  would  be  (bond  that 
no  two  would  be  coutamiuated  to  Uie  same  degree.  Secomlly,  if  thia  difficmlly  coaM 
be  surmounted,  and  a  class  could  be  fotmed  of  individtials  whd  had  advanced  exactly 
to  the  svme  point,  not  only  of  ofi*ence,  but  of  moral  depravity,  still  their  association 
would  proiluce  a  further  progress  in  both,  just  as  sparks  produce  a  flame  when 
brought  together,  which  separated  would  be  extinguished  and  die.  It  la  not  in 
human  nature  for  the  mind  to  be  stationary,  it  roust  progress  either  in  virtue  or  in 
vice, — nothing  promotes  this  progress  so  much  as  the  emulation  crMted  by  society, 
and  frum  the  nature  of  the  society  will  it  receive  its  direction.  Every  aaaoeiation  of 
convicts  then,  that  can  be  formed,  will  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  pervert,  bat  never 
reform,  those  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  we  are  brought  to  the  irreaistible  cen- 
cIuMion  that  clussirictition  once  admitted  to  be  useful,  it  is  so  in  an  inverse  prnportieo 
to  the  numbers  of  which  each  class  is  composed,  and  is  not  perfect  until  we  come 
to  the  point  at  which  it  loses  its  lumo  and  nature  in  the  complete  aeparaiivn  of 
individuals.' " 
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I  will  ask  permission  of  tho  assembly  to  read  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  this  document,  which  appears  to  me  sufficiently 
eorioos  and  important  to  be  quoted.    The  gravest  reproach 
that  has  been  made  to  the  Pennsylvanian  system  is  that  of 
predisposing  the  prisoners  to  mental  estrangement  Com- 
parisons have  been  made  in  the  United  States  between  tho 
cases  of  mental  estrangement  stated  in  the  Auburn  prisons, 
and  those  which  have  taken  place  in  other  prisons;  now, 
the  numbers  which  have  served  as  the  foundation  of  the 
calculations  for  the  Auburn  prisons,  are  not  correct.  The 
members  of  the  commission  appointed  to  present  a  report  on 
this  subject  express  themselves  in  this  manner :  <  Whilst  in- 
specting the  prison  of  Auburn,  we  were  struck  with  the  great 
number  of  individuals  afflicted  by  mental  aberration,  the  cases 
of  which  appeai'ed  to  have  quite  escaped  the  Doctor  s  obscr- 
Tation.    A  few  only  where  the  complaint  was  the  most  decided 
were  under  treatment.*  In  their  report  on  the  general  question 
of  penitentiary  systems,  we  read  :  *  The  experience  of  the  past 
year^  as  also  that  of  preceding  years,  and  the  facts  observed  in 
all  oorprisons,  tend  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  we  have  already 
stated,  that  cases  of  mental  derangement  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  prisons  on  the  Auburn  system,  than  is  mentioned  in 
the  Reports.    Another  case  is  presented  of  a  deranged  person 
whipt  with  such  brutality  that  his  death  which  followed  some 
days  after  may  probably  be  attributed  to  this  cruel  treatment.* 
And  yet  further:  'Every  attempt  to  isolate  the  prisoners 
whibt  associated,  by  imposing  on  them  absolute  silence,  is  in 
opposition  to  one  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our  nature, 
and  in  fact  impracticable.'      *     «      «      'Experience  has 
shown  the  impossibility  of  keeping  absolute  silence  in  society, 
and  the  certain  effect  of  the  law  of  silence  is  to  encourage 
hypocrisy  and  teach  fraud,  vices  for  which  the  prisoners  are 
placed  there,  so  that  the  period  of  imprisonment  is  a  school, 
not  of  obedience  to  the  law,  but  of  stratagems  and  plans  for 
avoiding  and  breaking  it.'    It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  find  a  more  conolasive  tostiin3ny  thaa  this, 
especially  when  given  by  men  who,  certainly,  ^oald  f(ire  qaite 
a  contrary  opinion  if  they  were  under  the  inflaenoe  of  preju- 
dice, or  attended  to  their  private  interests. 

'*  We  may  assign  many  reasons  why  the  system  of  separation 
has  not  made  more*  progress.  First,  many  very  enlightened 
persons  think  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  began  by  a  mis- 
take, inasmuch  as  that  instead  of  establishing  cellular  prisons 
for  the  convicts,  they  would  have  done  better  by  building 
prisons  for  persons  before  trial.  But  the  district  prisons  are 
there,  as  in  England,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  counties,  and 
not  of  the  Government,  which,  in  some  respects,  would  be  in- 
finitely better.  Indeed,  among  the  central  Governments  of 
the  several  States,  there  are  persons  who  seriously  engage  in 
the  study  of  prison  reform,  whilst  the  Magistrates  of  the 
counties  are  oflen  persons  who,  neither  from  inclination,  nor 
from  their  usual  occupations,  are  disposed  to  enter  upon  such 
studies.  Consequently,  either  from  indifference,  or  horn 
ignorance,  the  important  commission  confided  to  them  is  too 
often  neglected. 

"  Having  been  lately  in  England,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made  there 
of  late  years  in  the  erection  of  county  prisons.  They  have 
had  to  struggle  with  the  same  difficulties  as  the  United  States; 
and  I  heard,  (when  embarking  for  Ostend)  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Surrey, 
that  the  force  of  facts  had  at  length  convinced  the  prejudiced, 
and  they  had  determined  to  build  cellular  prisons  at  the 
county  expense. 

''There  is  another  cause  which  has  prevented  the  extension 
of  the  cellular  system  in  the  United  States;  it  is,  that  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  there  is  a  society  which,  baring  for  its  object 
the  study  of  penitentiary  questions,  has  for  several  years  made 
repeated  attacks  on  the  system  of  cellular  prisons.  I  wish  to 
think  that  the  opinions  of  this  society  are  very  honest,  loyal 
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ani  couscientiou3,  but  I  have  conversed  with  persons  who  are 
better  aoqaaiuted  with  its  organisation  than  myself,  who  have 
assured  me  that  the  number  of  members  really  interested  in 
the  important  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  study  of  peni- 
tentiary administration,  is  very  limited.  I  think  that  the 
re-erection  of  one,  or  several  cellular  prisons,  is  not  so  impor- 
tant a  circumstance,  as  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
most  enlightened  minds  in  the  United  States.  Public  opinion 
is  shaken;  the  conviction  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Auburn 
system  is  quite  destroyed,  and  that  of  separation  gains  ground 
every  day.'' 


VOL.  II. 
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PRISONS  OF  PARIS  IN  1778. — HUMANB  AND  WISB  REGULA- 
TIONS DESCRIBED  BY  HOWARD.  —  TUB  BICETRB.  —  THB 
BASTILLE. — PRISON  jOF  AVIGNON. — IMPROVEMENT  IN  PRI809 
DISCIPLINE  DESCRIBED  BT  M.  ARDIT,  M.  MOREAU-CHRISTOPBE 
AND  M.  OUSTAVE  DE  BEAUMONT.  —  EFFECT  OF  SEPARATE 
SYSTEM  AT  BORDEAUX,  TOURS,  MONTPELIER  AND  VERSAILLES. 
— LETTER  FROM  COUNT  GASPARIN. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  in  some  res- 
pects France  might  justly  claim  the  honour  of  having 
been  amongst  the  first  in  the  great  work  of  prison 
reformation.  Reverting  to  the  times  long  past  when 
our  own  prisons  were  habitations  of  cruelty  not  less 
than  of  crime,  we  learn  that  many  of  the  gaols  of 
France  were  in  a  like  condition,  but  there  were 
exceptions ;  and  some  at  Paris  especially,  when 
visited  by  Howard  in  1778,  appear  to  have  been 
\inder  many  wise  regulations  and  humane  superin- 
tendence. With  reference  to  them  that  philanthropist 
observes : — 

"  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  that  none  of  the  prisoners  were 
in  irons.  No  gaoler  (I  was  informed)  may  put  them  on  a 
prisoner,  without  an  express  order  from  the  judge.  And  yet 
in  some  of  the  prisons,  there  were  more  criminals  than  in  any 
of  our  London  gaols.  When  I  was  first  there^  the  number 
hud  been  recently  increased  by  an  insurrection  on  account  of 
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the  scarcity  of  com.  My  reader  will  perhaps  presently  see 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  manner  in  which  prisons  are  con- 
ducted makes  the  conftnemeiit  more  tolerable,  and  chains  less 
needful.  IndeecTit  was  evident,  from  the  very  appearance  of 
the  prisoners  in  most  of  the  gaols,  that  humane  attention  was 
paid  to  them.* 

«  «  «  « 

The  nomination  of  a  gaoler  belongs  to  the  magistrates. 
When  he  has  been  nominated,  he  is  proposed  to  the  procureur 
general ;  and  if,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  his  character,  it 
appears  that  he  has  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  probity,  he  is 
fixed  in  the  office,  and  takes  an  oath  of  fidelity,  t 

*  •  *  ♦ 

"  As  the  best  regulations  are  liable  to  be  abused,  prisoners 
are  not  thought  sufficiently  provided  for  by  enacting  good  laws 
— the  execution  of  them  is  carefully  attended  to.  The  sub- 
stitates  of  the  atlorney-yeneral  should  ^-isit  the  prisons  once 
a  week,  to  inquire  if  the  rules  be  observed ;  to  hear  com- 
plaints of  prisoners ;  to  see  if  the  sick  be  properly  attended ; 
and  the  like.  Besides  this,  the  parliament  of  Paris  scud  to  all 
the  prisons  five  times  a  year  two  or  three  councillors  with  a 
substitute  of  the  attorney-general,  and  two  clerks.*']; 

At  the  Bicetre,  a  sort  of  general  receptacle  for 
sufferers  from  bodily  and  mental  as  well  as  moral 
diseases,  Howard  tells  us  he  found  about  4,000 
confined ;  and  here  many  prisoners  were  at  that 
time  isolated,  whilst  others  were  subject  to  that 
contamination  which  ever  accompanies  vicious  in- 
tercourse. 

"  Criminals  are  confined,  some  in  little  rooms  about  eight 
fiset  square^  windows  three  feet  and  a  half  by  two  feet,  with  a 
grate,  bat  not  many  glazed.    By  counting  the  windows  on  one 

f  Foreign  Pritoof,  p.  137.  f  Id.  p.  142.  i  Id.  p.  143. 
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side  of  the  house,  1  reckoned  there  must  be  five  hundred  of 
those  rooms ;  there  is  but  one  prisoner  in  each.  These  pay 
two  hundred  livres  a  year  for  their  board.  There  are  others 
in  two  large  rooms  called  La  Force,  on  the^ther  side  of  the 
court  (La  Cour  Roy  ale)  which  are  crowded  with  prisoners; 
in  1778,  there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Sach  a  nam- 
bcr  confined  together  in  idleness,  must  produce  a  great  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  Many  at  their  unhappy  end  have  as- 
cribed their  ruin  to  the  flagitious  examples  thej  had  here 
seen,  and  the  instructions  here  given  them.*'* 

Some  dungeons  in  this  prison  appear  to  have 
been  little  better  than  those  we  have  described  in 
English  prisons  : — 

In  the  middle  of  La  Cour  Roy  ale  are  eight  dreadful  dun- 
geons down  sixteen  steps,  each  about  thirteen  feet  bj  nine, 
with  two  strong  doors,  three  chains  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  a 
stone  funnel  at  one  comer  of  each  cell  for  air,  fro.  From  the 
situation  of  these  dreary  caverns,  and  the  difficulty  I  found  in 
procuring  admittance,  I  conclude  hardly  any  other  stranger 
ever  saw  them ;  that  is  ray  reason,  and  I  hope  will  be  an 
apology  for  mentioning  the  particulars.**! 

The  horrors  of  the  Bastille  have  been  proverbial ; 
the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  published  in 
France  in  1774,  the  sale  of  which  was  speedily 
prohibited,  but  which  Howard  tells  us  was  reckoned 
the  best  account  of  the  structure  ever  published, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  : — 

**  It  is  a  state  prison,  consisting  of  eight  very  strong  towers, 
surrounded  by  a  fosse  about  120  feet  wide,  and  a  wall  sixty 
feet  high.  ^  m  *  The  dungeons  of  the  tower 
de  Liberie  extend  under  the  kitchen,  &c.    Near  that  tower  is 


*  Foreign  Prisons,  p.  145. 
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a  small  chapel  ou  the  ground  floor.  lu  tho  wall  of  it  are  five 
uiches  or  closets,  iu  which  prisoners  are  put  one  by  one  to 
hear  mass,  where  they  can  neither  see  nor  be  soon.  The 
dungeons  at  the  bottom  of  the  towers  exhale  the  most  offen- 
sive scents,  and  are  the  receptacles  of  toads,  rats,  and  other 
kinds  of  vermin.  In  the  comer  of  each  is  a  camp-bed,  made 
of  planks  laid  on  iron  bars  that  are  fixed  to  the  walls,  and  the 
prisoners  are  allowed  some  straw  to  lay  on  the  beds.  These 
dens  are  dark,  having  no  windows,  but  openings  into  the 
ditch  ;  they  have  double  doors,  the  inner  one  plated  with  iron, 
with  large  bolts  and  locks.  Of  the  five  classes  of  chambers, 
the  most  horrid  next  to  the  dungeons  are  those  in  which  are 
cages  of  iron.  There  are  three  of  them.  They  are  formed  of 
beams  with  strong  plates  of  iron,  and  are  each  eight  feet  by 
six.  The  calottes,  chambers  at  the  top  of  tho  towers,  are 
somewhat  more  tolerable.  ITiey  are  formed  of  eight  arcades 
of  freestone.  Here  one  cannot  walk  but  in  the  middle  of  tho 
room.  There  is  hardly  sufficient  space  for  a  bed  from  one 
arcade  to  another.  The  windows,  being  in  walls  ten  feet 
thick,  and  having  iron  grates  within  and  without,  admit  but 
little  light  In  these  rooms  the  heat  is  excessive  in  summer, 
and  the  cold  in  winter.  They  have  stoves.  Almost  all  the 
other  rooms  (of  the  towers)  are  octagon,  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  high.  They  arc  very  cold 
and  damp.  Each  is  furnished  with  a  bed  of  green  serge,  &c. 
All  the  chambers  are  numbered.  The  prisoners  are  called  by 
the  name  of  their  tower  joined  to  the  number  of  their  room.** 

When  Howard  again  visited  France  in  1788,  he 
says  in  his  second  book  on  Foreign  Prisons  that  he 
saw,  amidst  much  that  was  painful,  "  some  effects 
of  a  more  liberal  spirit  towards  the  prisoners."  He 
records  an  interesting  fact  in  this  volume  when 
referring  to  the  cruelties  inflicted  at  the  prison  at 
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Avignon  : — "  On  taking  notice  of  the  rings,  pullies, 
&c.  for  the  torture,  the  gaoler  told  mcT  he  had  seen 
drops  of  blood  mixed  with  the  sweat  on  the  breasts 
of  some  who  had  suffered  the  torture,"* 

Cruelties  in  the  prisons  of  France  haye  been 
discontinued,  and  the  attention  of  benevolent  and 
distinguished  men  has  been  attracted  towards  the 
treatment  of  criminals.  A  valuable  work,  "Les 
Condamnes  et  les  Prisons,"  was  published  in  France 
about  fourteen  years  since,  by  the  Vicomte 
Bretigneres  de  Courteilles,  which  served  greatly  to 
correct  prejudices  against  cellular  imprisonment,  and 
to  promote  its  establishment  in  France.  The  author, 
after  a  statement  of  facts  and  powerful  reasoning 
upon  them,  concludes  thus: — 

"  If  I  have  shown  that  punishment  ought  to  be  repressive, 
exemplary,  and  reformatory  ;  that  its  justice,  and  the  value  of 
the  opportunity  it  affords,  ought  to  be  admitted  by  those  who 
undergo  it,  by  those  who  direct  and  those  who  witness  its 
infliction,  I  shall  have  produced  the  same  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  my  readers  which  has  been  impressed  on  mj  own ; 
and  ouch  individual  will  conclude,  from  all  that  I  have  ool« 
Iccted,  from  the  study  of  facts,  and  of  the  human  heart,  and 
from  a  scrupulous  examination  of  the  works  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  published  by  men  of  every  epoch, 
and  of  every  opinion  ;  each,  I  repeat,  will  conclude  with  me, 
that  both  the  moral  and  material  reform  of  our  prisons  is  a 
social  necessity ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  effected  but  by  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Criminal  liaw,  and  by  the  entire  adoption  of  the 
system  in  force  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia. 

"  Kacli  will  be  persuaded,  that,  with  reference  to  religiou, 
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philosophy,  health,  construction,  and  finance,  this  system  is 
possihlc  and  pnictioable. 

That  it  is  adapted  to  the  untried,  to  the  accused,  to  the 
trivial  delinquent,  to  those  condemned  to  long  periods  of  im- 
prisonment, and  to  the  gravest  criminals  ;  for  it  may  rescue 
them  from  the  scaffold. 

"  That  it  is  the  protector  of  individual  liberty,  and  of  the 
equality  of  the  law,  whilst  it  preserves  the  dignity  of  man. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  the  Chambers  will  adopt  it ;  that  tliey 
will  admit  the  principle  of  the  moral  reformation  of  criminals, 
and  will  not  shrink  from  any  of  its  consequences."* 

The  improvements  which  since  the  days  of  Howard 
have  been  effected  in  the  construction  and  discipline 
of  prisons  in  France,  and  the  prospect  of  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Separate  System  throughout  the 
provinces,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  inter- 
esting speeches  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  Congres 
Penitentiaire.  I  translate  and  insert  them  here  with 
much  satisfaction,  as  tending  to  confirm  the  argu- 
ments and  evidence  which  have  been  adduced. 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  M.  Ardit,  the 
Honorary  Inspector  General  of  the  prisons  of 
France,  at  the  Congres  Penitentiaire  at  Frankfort, 
in  1846  :— 

"It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  the  French  Government  de- 
cided to  adopt  exclusively  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment 
for  the  untried  prisoner.  By  a  document  of  2nd  October, 
1836,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  informed  the  Prefects,  that 
henceforth  he  should  not  sanction  plans  for  the  construction 
of  district  prisons,  unless  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
cellular  system.    This  resolution  of  the  French  (jovernment, 
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far  from  encountering,  even  then,  any  serioas  opposition  from 
the  public,  was  received  with  favour.  In  18S8,  the  general 
Councils  for  the  departments,  by  a  majority  of  fifly-eight  against 
fourteen,  (fourteen  abstained  from  giving  their  opinion)  de- 
cided the  Separate  System  should  continue  for  the  accused 
and  the  guilty.  The  French  Administration  have  embodied 
their  convictions  in  the  follo^-ing  statements: — ^The  public 
are  too  much  prejudiced  against  the  condition  in  which  the 
suspected  and  the  criminal  are  now  confined.  If  separation 
had  at  first  been  established,  they  would  not  now  have  thought 
it  too  severe  fur  this  class  of  prisoners.  If  the  families  could 
be  consulted,  all  would  pronounce  against  prison  associa- 
tion, for  it  is  an  aggravation  to  the  innocent  and  honest  man, 
a  certain  danger  to  his  morals,  and  a  species  of  disgrace 
thrown  upon  his  name." 

"Separate  imprisonment  has  long  been  considered  as  a 
punishment  to  the  suspected:  this  is  an  error;  for  him  it 
forms,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  protection,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  of  preserving  to  him  his  moral  liberty.  Is  it  not,  indeed, 
oflen  taking  away  his  liberty,  is  it  not  often  doing  violence  to 
his  inclination,  to  force  him  to  live  with  men  whose  character 
he  knows  not  ?  But  if  the  suspected  should  have  the  right  to 
ask,  or  to  demand  separate  confinement,  the  Governor  on  his 
part,  ought  to  have  power  to  refuse  all  intercourse  to  the  ac- 
cused who  may  claim  it;  for  his  study  is  to  prevent  the  mutual 
corruption  of  pnsoners,  even  of  those  who  await  their  trial. 
Society  has  a  positive  interest  in  its  being  so,  and  even  the 
wishes  of  the  suspected  should  yield  to  this  interest. 

'*  For  the  accused  the  cell  ought  to  be  valued  as  a  means 
of  retirement  and  a  state  of  moral  liberty.  In  this  point  of 
view,  separate  imprisonment  is  a  measure  of  protection,  not 
of  restraint;  it  is  the  discipline  alone  which  gives  to  it  a 
character  of  punishment."  [Circulaire  du  Minislre  de  Lin- 
terieur  du  \sl  Aoiitf  1838]  '*  However,  although  the  cellular 
reform  no  longer  meets  with  any  opposition  in  France  in  its 
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application  to  the  accused  and  ancouvicted,  and  to  those 
committed  for  a  short  period  who  suffer  their  punishment  in 
the  provincial  prisons,  yet,  in  reality,  its  progress  has  not 
been  rapid.  This  arises  from  several  causes;  because  the 
laws  place  to  the  account  of  the  departments  the  expense  of 
constructing  des  maisons  d'arr^t  et  de  Justice,  and  also  the 
annual  expenses  of  these  prisons ;  and  again,  because  their 
ordinary  resources  being  everywhere  insufficient  to  provide 
them,  they  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  extraordinary  taxes ; 
and,  above  all,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  Conseils 
Generaux,  in  the  expectation  of  a* new  law  for  the  reform  of 
pnsons,  have  delayed  the  reconstruction  of  the  maisons  d'arret 
et  de  Justice.  Here  is  a  list,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
of  the  provincial  cellular  prisons  now  occupied  in  France : — 


Name!  of  Prisons. 

No.  of  Cells. 

Bordeaux  (Gironde)   

.     ...  168 

Chalons  sur  Saone  (Saone  et  Loiro) 

.     ...  120 

Tours  (Indre  et  Loire)   

.    ...  112 

Rethel  (Ardennes)   

.    ...  108 

Lousle  Saunier  (Jura)   

.    ...  8(> 

Montpellier  (Herault)   

.    ...  84 

Saint  Flour  (CanUl)   

.    ...  64 

Versailles  (Seine  et  Oise)   

.    ...  62 

Sainl-Qucntin  (Aisne)   

.    ...  48 

Bax-Sur-Aube  (Aube)   

.    ...  40 

Abbeville  (Somme)   

.    ...  40 

Brignolcs  (Var)   

.    ...  36 

Kemiremout  (Vosgcs)   , 

  36 

Espalion  (Aveyron)   

  32 

Senlis  (Oise)  

  30 

Limoux  (Aude)   

  26 

Montlu^on  (Allier)  

  26 

Montdidier  (Somrae)   

  24 

Ambert  (Puy  de  dome)  

  20 
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Names  of  Prisont. 


No.  ofCflHs. 


Saint  Pons  (Hcrault)    20 

BcUcy  (Ain)    18 

Bazas  (Gironde)    16 


These  twelve  hundred  cells  are  about  half  filled  by  suspected 
and  accused,  and  by  convicts.  Some  other  maisons  d'arr^t 
et  do  justice,  to  the  number  of  ten,  are  being  built.  The 
most  important  is  that  now  building  at  Paris  for  male  pri- 
soners who  are  unconvicted,  which  will  contain  1,200  cells. 
It  will  probably  be  finished  in  eighteen  months.  In  short,  the 
plans  of  ten  or  twelve  maisons  d'arret  ct  de  justice  are  under 
consideration,  and  approved  in  principle  by  le  couseils  gtoe- 
raux  des  dcpartements.  But  we  may  say  the  work  is  hardly 
begun  in  a  country  where  the  necessities  of  justice  require 
363  prisons. 

Pr^venus  et  accuses    6,000 

Condamn^s  en  appel  ou  en  pourvoi    800 

For  the  condemned,  whose  punishment  is 
become  irrevocable,  and  who  arc  about  to 
be  removed  to  the  Bagncs  et  les  maisons 

de  force  et  de  correction   1,500 

Prisoners  in  transference  from  one  prison  to 

another   ••    •••    ■••    ••.  600 

Prisoners  for  debt    1,500 

Condemned  for  a  short  period  and  suficring 

their  punishment  in  the  provincial  prisons  8,000 


Deducting  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  for  debt,whelber 
to  the  state  or  to  private  individuals,  whom  it  is  not  wished 
to  subject  to  the  Separate  System,  we  see  that  for  the  pro- 
vincial prisons  of  France  we  rccjuire  at  least  17,000  cells. 
Even  reckoning  Ihc  cellular  prison  of  Puiis,  there  as  yet  exists 


1,216 


Total 
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in  Franco  only  2,400  cells  in  the  provinces.  Of  the  22  celluler 
prisons  which  exist,  19  have  been  occupied  only  since 
1843.  The  trial  has  not  been  long;  yet  it  is  already  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  the  most  timid  minds.  This  is»  in 
substance,  the  recapitulation  of  observations  which  the 
French  administration  have  recently  collected  from  the 
local  Authorities,  from  the  Inspectors,  the  Chaplains  and  the 
Physicians  of  these  prisons.  All  the  Inspectors  acknowledge 
that  the  new  system  exercises  the  most  happy  influence  upon 
the  character  and  morals  of  the  prisoners.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  insubordinate,  and  their  submission  is  remarkable.  They 
are  more  easily  led  to  repentance,  more  disposed  to  confess 
their  faults;  more  grateful  for  the  comforts  allowed  them. 
Nearly  all  the  untried,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  convicted, 
even  those  who  are  re-committed,  accept  the  Separate  System 
as  a  kind  of  benefit,  as  a  degree  of  protection.  But  men 
utterly  depraved  dread  it. 

'•ITie  Inspectors  are  not  unanimous  as  to  Uie  repressing 
effects  of  the  cellular  system.  If  some  praise  it  energetically^ 
others  reproach  them  with  want  of  feeling.  '  They  will  leave 
off,'  said  one  of  these  Inspectors, '  to  apply  the  reproach  of  in- 
humanity to  isolation,  when  they  find  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, these  competent  judges  of  the  humanity,  or  the  barbarity 
of  the  system,  are  anxious  for  the  ceil.'  But  a  general  fact 
evidently  arises  from  all  these  observations;  it  is  that  the 
cellular  system  moulds  itself,  if  I  may  so  express  myself  upon 
the  morality  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  pain- 
ful, according  as  he  is  more  or  less  depraved. 

The  most  perfect  unanimity  is  found  in  the  observations  of 
the  medical  attendants,  some  of  whom  have  feared  the  effects 
of  the  Separate  System  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  All 
acknowledge  that  illness  is  much  less  frequent,  and  of  shorter 
duration.  Epidemic  disorders  and  sickness  occasioned  by  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  rarely  penetrate  the  cells,  whilst  under 
the  old  system,  the  inhabitants  of  the  prison  never  escaped. 
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They  frequentiy  see  prisoners^  weak,  emaciated,  and  languish- 
ing, gradually  recover  all  the  outward  signs  of  good  health. 
Thus,  several  physicians  formally  declare  that  the  cellular 
system  ought  to  he  accepted  as  a  henefit,  even  on  account  of 
health.  One  of  them,  who  has  the  reputation  of  a  very  clever 
practitioner,  goes  so  far  as  to  say Can  they  still  douht  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  system  for  the  preservation  of  the  physical 
health  of  the  prisoners  who  are  well,  when  it  assists  so  ma- 
terially the  recovery  of  those  who  are  ill  ?  *  ♦  *  * 
The  French  government  is  convinced  that  it  is  possible,  in 
this  system,  to  reconcile  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity  with 
the  not  less  imperious  duty  of  sufficiently  protecting  society 
against  the  greatest  crimes.  This  they  wish  to  do  at  any  cost, 
and,  above  all,  to  do  away  with  intercourse  which  subjects  the 
good,  or  the  less  corrupt,  to  the  influence  of  the  most  har- 
dened ;  and  they  believe  that  whatever  they  may  do,  they  will 
never  prevent,  whilst  associating  prisoners,  the  mutual  instruc- 
tion in  crime  and  vice.*  What  they  find  fault  with  in  the 
present  system  is,  that  it  is  neither  sufficiently  corrective,  nor 
sufficiently  preventive  and  intimidating ;  in  their  idea,  all 
punishment  that  ceases  to  be  greatly  dreaded  is  insufficient  to 
protect  society.  1  he  present  system  of  the  Maisons  Centrales 
dc  force  et  de  correction,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 

*  I  insert  here  another  extract  from  the  excellent  letter  from  which  quo- 
tations have  been  made  in  this  speech — *' The  Go  Tern  men  t  lias  recognized, 
says  Count  Gasparin,  that  the  svalem  it  now  follows  is  ossentially  wrong, 
for  it  throws  in  contact  those  who  are  charged  with  simple  delinquencies, 
and  those  who  are  pursued  for  crime,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,— the  im- 
prudent  and  the  depraved.    It  is  surperfluous  to  insist  upon  the  dangers  of 
a  confusion  like  this,  which  exposes  citizeni,  perhaps  irreproachable,  or 
those  charged  with  a  first  fault,  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  hardened 
criLoiuals.     Public  interest,  no  less  than  the  individual  interest  of  tbe 
accused,  requires  that  this  slate  of  tilings  should  cease.    The  only  sure  sod 
efficacious  means  is  to  adopt  for  our  prisons  the  system  of  separate  cells,  in 
order  to  establish,  not  an  absolute  and  rigorous  seclusion,  but  the  complftt 
st'pnr.ition  of  prisoners  from  one  another,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  motasl 
instruction  in  crime,  which  is  the  greatest  scourge  of  our  prisons." 
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new  regulations,  continues  fruitless.  The  corruption  and 
audacity  of  the  convicts  have  resisted  the  discipline  of  the 
silent  system,  which  was  not,  and  never  can  be  rigorously 
observed*  They  withstood  frequent  exhortations  and  the  con  • 
Eolations  of  religion ;  the  subjection  to  hard  labour,  and  the  pri- 
▼aiion  of  tobacco  and  fermented  liquors.  Hence  they  conclude 
that  with  whatever  rigours  they  may  surround  imprisonment 
in  association,  it  is  mitigated  more  than  it  ever  ought  to  be 
by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  each  other  continually,  and  by  the 
possibility  of  conversing,  notwithstanding  the  most  active  and 
conscientious  superintendence.  The  discipline  des  Bagnes, 
where  8,000  criminals  suffer  their  punishment  of  forced  labour, 
is  still  less  corrective  than  that  of  les  maisons  centrales ;  it  is 
even  more  corruptive*  thau  that  of  imprisonment ;  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  state,  that  there  are  few  condemned  to  the  least 
severe  punishment  who  would  not  prefer  this  captivity  in  the 
open  air  to  the  discipline  des  maisons  de  force. 

"  It  is  then,  after  repeated  trials,  that  the  Government  has 
come  to  the  resolution  of  demanding  the  power  of  subjecting 
to  the  Separate  System  all  the  criminals  des  Bagnes  et  des 
maisons  centrales  de  force,  et  de  correction.  Two  more  years' 
experience  since  the  discussion  of  the  first  projet  de  loi  on  the 
reform  of  prisons,  have  only  confirmed  this  resolution.  Go- 
vernment has  entire  confidence  that  the  Chambers  will  shew 
themselves  still  more  favourable  to  this  reform  than  they  were 
in  1844,  and  it  hopes  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  speediest 
execution  possible,  they  will  consent  to  place  in  their  hands 
the  necessary  powers  for  the  construction  of  maisons  d'arret 
et  de  justice,  as  also  for  the  establishment  of  all  the  prisons 
for  punishment.  These  will  require  at  least  26,000  cells,  so 
that  France  needs  the  erection  of  new  prisons  for  no  less  than 
45,000  prisoners.  This  will  be,  without  doubt,  the  work  of 

*  M.  BoreUy,  Procureor  General  d'Aix,  (comprehendiag  the  Depart, 
menu  of  the  South  of  France)  is  a  decided  enemj  of  the  sjstem  of  Bagnes, 
which  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  he  terms  '  Reserroirs  de  Pestilence.* — 
Sectrnd  Report  ofStUct  Committee  on  the  Execution  of  the  Criminal  Law,  p.  199. 
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many  years ;  but  this  is  another  motive  for  beginning  imme- 
diately, for  every  new  cell  will  save  at  least  one  man  from  a 
corraption  or  a  disgrace^  now  almost  inevitable.*' 

M.  Moreau-Christophe,  Inspector  General  of  Pri- 
sons of  the  first  class  in  France,  made  the  following 
remarks  at  the  same  Congress : — 

''There  is  in  pcuitentiary  law  an  important  point,  that 
modem  legislators  appear  lo  have  completely  forgotten  in 
their  plans  of  prison  reform ;  it  is,  that  the  Romans,  from 
whom  we  have  borrowed  all  our  laws,  did  not  admit  imprison- 
ment as  a  punishment  in  their  penal  legislation.  They  had 
prisons,  but  all  were  preventive ;  from  hence  this  defluition 
of  Ulpian — 'Career  non  ad  puniendos,  sed  ad  continendos 
homines  haberi  debet/  The  same  in  France :  before  1790 
prisons  were  instituted  only  to  confine,  not  to  punish  ;  because 
imprisonment  was  no  more  admitted  as  a  chief  punishment  in 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  ancient  French  monarchy  than  it  was 
with  the  Romans.*  Turn  to  the  statute  of  1670,  which  consti- 
tutes the  last  register  of  our  penal  legislation  before  the  revo- 
lution of  89,  you  will  see  every  where  the  iron  collar,  the 
hurdle,  the  pillory,  confiscation,  banishment^  the  whip,  torture, 

*Th-s  talented  speaker  was,  I  think,  mistaken  in  asserting  that  "the 
Romans  did  not  admit  imprisonment  as  a  punishment.**  Whatever  maj 
have  been  its  general  purpose  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  it  ia  evident  that  when 
the  first  prison  was  built  at  Rome,  about  400  years  before,  by  Ancus  Martius, 
(to  which  I  &hall  refer  when  describing  the  prisons  of  Italy)  the  intention 
was  to  deter  by  punishment ;  and  the  dungeon  afterwards  formed  in  it  by 
Scrvius  Tulllus  could  be  for  no  other  purpose.  We  hare  proof  indeed  that 
it  was  so  applied,  for  the  conspirator,  Lentulus,  was  cast  into  it,  though  perhaps 
only  for  a  short  time,  previously  to  his  execution.  Cicero,  moreover,  in  his 
oration  against  Calilinc,  plainly  intimates  that  imprisonment  was  punitive 
in  the  following  passage Sentiet  in  hac  urbe  esse  consules  yigiiantes, 
esse  egregios  magistratus,  esse  fortera  senatum,  esse  anna,  esse  carcertm : 
quem  vindicem  nefariorum  ac  manifcstorum  scclerum  mi^jores  nostrt  esse 
▼olucrunl.''— Ora<.  it.  6. 
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death,  the  galleys  perpetually  or  for  a  time,  &c.  &c. ;  but 
nowhere  will  you  sec  imprisonment  as  a  punishment.  Lcs  Oifi- 
cialtes  alone  could  order  it  in  this  way,  but  only  as  a  canonical 
punishment ;  still,  in  this  case,  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was 
forbidden  to  use  the  word  prison  in  their  sentences  ;  the  word 
de  monastere,  de  seminaire  pour  y  jciiner,  &c.,  must  be  mado 
use  of.  *  It  is  not  the  custom  in  France/  said  an  ancient 
writer  on  criminal  law,  •  to  condemn  a  guilty  person  to  prison, 
because  the  prison  is  not  a  punishment,  but  a  place  destined 
ad  custodiam  reorum  during  the  preparation  for  their  trial,  &c.* 
Thu8,i)efore  89,  the  prison  was  amongst  us  only  un  lieu  de 
depot,  a  place  of  security,  where  they  were  kept  provisionally 
under  the  hands  of  justice  till  the  accused  might  be  brought 
before  the  magistrate ;  the  convicted  might  bo  sent  to  the 
torture,  llie  prison,  properly  speaking,  was  only  the  vestibule 
to  the  galleys,  the  wheel,  or  the  scaffold.  What  did  it  signify 
from  that  time  that  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  expected 
torture,  were  placed  alltogether  whilst  awaiting  it  ?  Their 
union  presented  no  danger  to  society,  since  all  must  quit 
society  or  life.       ♦  *         ♦       What  was  the  idea 

of  our  Assembl^e  Constituante  when  it  first  instituted  imprison- 
ment as  a  punishment  in  our  modern  penal  laws  P  The  idea 
naturally  was  to  make  this  punishment,  as  all  the  others,  indi- 
yidual^  by  applying  it  separately  to  each  criminal,  that  is  to 
say,  by  making  them  all  submit  to  it  in  the  Cachets,  Genes 
et  Prisons,  where  they  were  separated  one  from  the  other 
day  and  night  during  all  the  time  of  their  detention.  Un- 
fortunately, the  revolutionary  disturbance  only  permitted 
the  celebrated  Assembly  to  weigh,  without  completely  deter- 
mining, the  principle  of  separate  imprisonment  in  the  three 
degrees  proposed  by  its  Committee  of  Legislation,  and  deve- 
loped by  Lepelletier.  And  since  then,  the  ancient  prisons, 
that  is  to  say  the  towers,  fortresses,  and  dungeons  which, 
under  the  feudal  system  and  absolute  monarchy,  have  served 
to  detain  those  accused  of  crimes  or  offences,  served  in  the 
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same  manner  to  punish  all  prisoners  condemned  either  to 
restraint,  solitude,  or  confinement  in  prison.    From  that  time 
the  word  prison,  which  had  never  before  had  any  other  signi- 
fication than  that  of  prisons  for  persons  accused,  signified 
equally  and  especially  prisons  of  punishment  And  from  that 
time  the  association  to  which  persons  were  subjected  in  prisons 
for  the  accused,  has  been  common  to  the  convicted  in  the 
prisons  for  punishment.    You  see  how  and  why  this  practice 
has  been  successively  sanctioned,  in  ignorance  of  its  origin 
and  under  the  fatal  influence  of  habit  and  prejudice,  by  different 
governments,  by  different  writers  on  common  law  to  wliom 
prison  reform  did  not  yet  appear,  so  clearly  as  to  us,  to  be 
immutably  fixed  on  the  only  base  which  can  save  it  from  the 
dangers  of  the  past,  the  corruption  of  the  present,  and  mistakes 
for  the  future ;  namely,  that  the  individuality  of  the  punish- 
ment suffered  should  correspond  tj  the  individuality  of  the 
fault  committed.    And  lot  them  not  say  that  the  reform  we 
propose  is  the  re-establishment  or  the  sanction  of  the  dungeon: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  condemnation  of  it   The  dungeon 
is  the  darkness  and  inhumanity  of  oppression ;  it  is  the 
Bastille  and  Spielburg.    The  cell  is  the  brightness  and  ma- 
ternal severity  of  justice  ;  it  is  Cherry  Hill,  it  is  Pentonville, 
it  is  the  twenty  cellular  prisons  that  our  departments  already 
possess,  which  they  are  proud  to  be  able  to  offer  to  the 
imitation  of  neighbouring  countries  as  the  specimen  of  the 
Penitentiary  System,  which  ought  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
civilized  world,  as  the  truth  is  one,  as  the  sun  which  shines 
in  the  firmament  is  one  for  all  the  universe.    Neither  let 
them  say  that  this  unity  of  penal  principle  makes  the 
punishment  the  same  for  every  case ;  that  is  to  confound  the 
penal  instrument  with  the  punishment,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing.    The  instrument  may  be  the  same  in  form  for 
several  different  punishments,  without  these  punishmcuts  for 
that  reason  ceasing  to  be  distinct,  the  difference  being,  that  the 
instrument  varies  not  in  its  form,  but  in  its  mode  of  inflictioD' 
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It  is  thus  that  the  cell  is  the  aniform  instrument  of  three  distinct 
punishments  amongst  us,  imprisonment,  solitude,  and  forced 
labour ;  but  these  three  punishments,  suffered  in  the  cell,  vary  in 
severity  and  duration  accordmg  to  the  legal  distinction  proper 
to  each  of  them.  The  cell  is  so  small  a  punishment  by  iteelf, 
that  they  apply  it  to  those  simply  suspected.  I  have  already 
explained  myself  on  this  head,  in  speaking  of  prisons  for  the 
accused.*  I  will  add  here,  to  render  my  illustration  more 
clear,  that  the  cell,  which  we  desire  for  all  prisoners,  is  only 
the  vessel  indispensable  to  the  administration  of  all  peniten- 
tiary remedies,  but  not  the  remedy  itself.  The  vessel  may  be 
the  same  every  where  and  for  all,  but  the  medicine  that  it 
contains  must  vary  according  to  the  requirements,  and  the 
degree  of  sickness  of  the  person  to  be  cured.  This  remedy, 
is  the  same  punishment  of  imprisonment,  a  punishment  im- 
possible to  adjust  under  the  associated  system,  or  that  of 
classification,  but  which  in  the  system  of  separate  treatment, 
may  be  limited  or  expanded  to  a  boundless  extent,  suited  to 
the  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  strength  of  each.  You  see 
then,  that  this  system  suits  all  nationalities,  since  it  suits  all 
individualities.'* 

•  Withoat  being  m  free  m  the  unenclosed  pHson  of  oar  forefathers,  the 
eellnlar  pTison  we  ask  for  the  anconvicted,  will  be  at  humane,  as  protective 
as  the  libera  cnstodia  of  the  Romans.  From  his  home  in  which  he  was 
when  he  was  arrested  in  his  house,  the  anconvicted  will  be  transferred  to  his 
home  in  the  eelL  There  thej  will  shew  him  all  the  kindness,  all  the  atien- 
tiaas  that  his  confinement  will  allow.  There,  he  will  enjoj  everj  facility, 
and  all  the  liberty  compatible  with  the  interior  order  and  security  of  a  prison, 
He  will  receive  in  his  private  dwelling,  under  locks,  as  in  his  private  dwel- 
ling when  out  of  prison,  visits,  collective  or  individual  from  his  mother, 
father,  wife,  children,  friends,  from  his  lawyer,  from  persons  with  whom  he 
hat  busineit— favours  that  cannot  be  granted  him  in  the  promiscuous  com- 
pany of  prisons  at  present.  In  like  manner,  he  will  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  in  his  cell  according  to  his  own  taste  and  means.  The  latitude  which 
will  be  allowed  him  will  receive  no  limits,  except  those  that  the  Judge  will 
prescribe  as  to  the  course  of  instruction  or  the  regolaiion,  for  the  saku  of 
order  and  norallty. 
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At  the  firussels  Congress,  in  1847,  M.  Moreau- 
Christophe  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  Siuoe  the  Congress  of  Frankfoit  France  has  made  less 
progress  than  England  :  she  has  made  hut  one  step — hut 
that  a  great  one,  such  as  France  always  makes  when  she  does 
advance.  It  is  a  project  for  suhstituting  a  new  law  for  the 
old.  The  project  of  last  year  appeared  to  many  members  very 
radical ;  but  it  is  very  moderate  compared  to  the  new  scheme 
that  GrOTemment  has  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The 
system  of  separate  imprisonment,  applicable  to  all  classes, 
untried  or  convicted ;  to  all  terms  of  imprisonment,  from  one 
day  to  confinement  for  life ;  to  women  as  well  as  men  ;  to 
juvenile  offenders  as  well  as  adults,  b  admitted  as  a  general 
principle  in  the  new  projet  de  loi.  The  only  exception  which  is 
introduced  is  with  regard  to  juvenile  offenders,  that  in  certain 
cases  another  system  might  be  applied  to  them  in  preference 
to  individual  imprisonment.  This  system,  so  essentially  pre- 
serving and  moralising,  cannot  bo  used  for  young  offenders  as 
it  is  for  convicted  adults ;  but  to  a  certaui  class  of  yomig 
offenders,  such  as  those  who  belong  to  niral  districts,  it  is 
desirable  to  apply  another  system,  such  as  apprenticing  them 
to  husbandmen.    For  this  a  special  provision  is  made. 

"  What  I  maintain  is,  that  the  system  of  individual  im- 
prisonment, in  all  the  latitude  that  it  allows,  and  which  was 
defined  at  Frankfort,  has  been  adopted  by  France. 

**  The  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  has  been  attracted 
to  this  project,  which  has  been  submitted  to  a  commission 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  men.    This  commission  has 
nominated  for  their  leporter,  M.  Beranger  de  la  Drome,  who 
has  laid  his  report  before  the  Chamber  of  the  1 7th  of  April  of 
this  year.  (1847.)    This  report  is  the  most  clear,  concise,  and 
admirable  that  has  been  framed  oii  the  penitentiary  question, 
whicli  now  engages  the  attention  of  France  and  other  nations* 
If  this  law  bo  adopted  in  France,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  those 
condemned  to  the  Travaux  Forces,  either  perpetually  or  for 
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a  time,  will  suffer  their  pnnishment  in  a  cellular  prison. 
Those  condemned  to  the  Travaux  Forces  will  still  be  sub- 
ject to  their  mark  of  disgrace,  le  boulet  au  pied,  instead 
of  being  joined  two  together  by  means  of  a  chain.  For  the 
penal  code  says  those  condemned  to  the  Travaux  Forces 
shall  be  attached  in  couples  with  a  chain,  or  shall  drag 
a  boll  to  their  feet.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  wages 
allowed  for  work :  those  condemned  to  travaux  forces  will 
only  receive  three-tenths,  those  condemned  to  solitude  will 
receive  four-tenths,  and  those  sentenced  to  simple  imprison- 
ment will  receive  five-tenths.  Lastly,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  discipline,  which  is  more  or  less  severe  as  it  is  applied  to 
different  classes  of  criminals.  Here,  then,  in  few  words,  is 
the  simple,  and,  I  may  say,  rational  provision  of  the  projdl 
ds  hi  submitted  to  the  French  Chambers.  You  see  that  it  is 
only  the  reproduction  of  the  important  resolutions  passed  at 
the  late  Congres  Penitentiaire  (at  Frankfort) 

"  As  respects  new  prisons,  some  have  been  built ;  but  the 
progress  has  been  stopped  by  another  provision  of  the  new 
ftrojel  de  loi  not  less  important  The  provincial  prisons  are 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  departments.  In  their  impatience 
to  see  the  system  of  individual  imprisonment  applied  without 
delay,  many  of  the  CoMeils  generaux,  without  waiting  the 
sanction  of  law,  have  taken  on  themselves  to  vote  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  cellular  maisons  d' arret.  It  is  thus  that 
twenty  or  thirty  provincial  cellular  prisons  have  been  built 
in  a  few  years,  but  since  the  projet  de  loi  has  been  known, 
seal  has  abated,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Departments  will  no 
longer  defray  the  expenses  of  constructing  cellular  prisons. 
Government  alone  will  support  the  expenses  of  the  Mabons 
Centrales. 

This  new  system  is  perfectly  reasonable ;  for  imprison  - 
ment,  of  whatever  duration,  is  a  public  penalty,  which  ought  to 
bo  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  the  state. 

"  If  then  there  has  been  in  the  departments  a  smaller  uum- 
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ber  of  cellalor  prisons  constraoted  daring  this  year  than  in  the 
precedinpf  year  it  is  not  because  the  canseiU  geaeraux  have  a 
less  favourable  feeling  now  than  formerly  towards  the  Separate 
System,  but  because  they  very  naturally  hesitate  to  incur  the 
expenses  of  building,  now  that  Government  is  on  the  eve  of 
making  that  devolve  on  the  state.'* 

M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont  after  reverting  to  the 
provision  of  the  projet  de  loi,  which  has  been 
described,  observed — 

We  have  therefore  to  regret  the  suspension  of  the  building 
of  prisons,  which  the  anxiety  of  the  provinces  to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem led  them  to  erect.  However,  this  change  was  necessaiy; 
for  can  anything  appertain  more  entirely  to  the  central  power 
than  justice  ?  And  is  not  punishment  a  part  of  justice  ?  Bat 
from  this  regulation  an  evil  has  arisen,  namely,  that  the 
carrying  out  of  penitentiary  reform,  which  was  making  such 
rapid  progress,  is  somewhat  retarded.  We  saw  a  namber  of 
new  prisons  built  every  year;  there  has  been  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  this;  you  understand  now  what  has  been  the  cause 
which  has  arrested  the  great  effort  for  reform.  But  would  it 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  moral  impulse  for  reform  has  been 
stopped  P  N^o ;  this  has  never  been  more  rapid.  During  the 
last  year  it  has  made  immense  progress  in  France- 

"  It  is  true  that  government  has  adopted  nearly  all  the  re- 
solutions authorised  by  theCongpress  of  Frankfort  as  shewn  in 
the  projet  de  loi  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  But 
what  is  more  than  the  opinion  of  government,  however  re- 
spectable and  influential  that  may  be,  is  pubhc  opinion.  In 
France  the  great  repugnance  of  the  public  opinion  to  tbe 
cellular  system  is  lessened,  and  the  apprehensions  felt  by  thoie 
who,  like  mc,  were  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  system 
have  now  ceased.  In  the  midst  of  the  petty  dissensions  not 
yet  entirely  quelled  there  has  been  nothing  important  Theie 
exists  now  a  general  deeply  rooted  opinion  that  the  celiultf 
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systom  of  imprisonment  is  the  best.  The  sharp  attacks  di- 
rected not  long  ago  against  this  system  by  the  liberal  and 
national  press  of  France  have  not  re-appeored.  We  cannot 
quote  any  accredited  organ  of  the  French  press  which  shows 
the  same  hostility  as  in  time  past  to  the  system  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  Frankfort 

''Doubtless,  there  are  still  some  difficulties.  There  arc  two 
which  especially  prejudice  the  public  mind.  The  first  is  the 
application  of  the  cellular  system  to  very  long  imprisonments. 
I  am  convinced^  for  my  own  part,  that  the  more  we  reflect,  the 
more  we  shall  be  assured  from  tlie  documents  of  other  coun- 
tries, which  will  enlighten  us  in  the  midst  of  the  prejudices 
that  yet  trouble  us,  the  more  we  shall  find  that  these  fears  are 
chimerical,  that  the  penitentiary  system  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  the  longest  imprisonments.  I  am  convinced  of 
it,  but  as  we  are  only  here  as  reporters  we  must  state  facts, 
and  not  mislead  by  fanciful  representations.  Now,  that  which 
troubles  some  sincere,  conscientious  minds,  is  the  fear  that 
the  application  of  the  cellular  system  to  imprisonments  of 
long  duration  is  dangerous  to  the  reason  and  life  of  the 
prisoners. 

"There  is  another  fear  entertained  by  magistrates  and 
eminent  lawyers,  it  is  the  fear  that  the  cellular  system  might 
produce  too  much  sameness  in  tlie  punishments,  which  would 
do  away  with  the  degrees  of  the  penal  scale,  and  thus  weaken 
the  means  of  repression,  established  to  punish  criminals  and 
inUmidote  the  wicked. 

In  my  opinion  these  fears  are  without  foundation.  At  pre- 
sent the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  which  bears  different 
names,  imprisonment,  seclusion,  compulsory  labour,  is  sub- 
ject in  fact  to  one  regular  mode,  and  nevertheless  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  different  penalties  constitute  but 
one  punishment.  It  will  be  the  same  when  they  shall  have 
the  punishment  of  separate  imprisuument,  distinguished  by 
all  the  gradations  of  which  it  is  capable.    Besides  these  two 
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impressions  which  still  exist  in  France,  and  which  will 
doubtless  be  lessened  by  further  consideration,  I  may  lie  per- 
mitted to  declare  that  the  cause  of  separate  imprisonment  is 
at  this  hour  completely  gained  in  France. 

"  This  favourable  opinion  of  the  public  by  which  we  are 
supported,  will  henceforth  promote  the  great  question  which 
occupies  us.  If  anything  can  strengthen  it,  the  deliberations 
of  such  a  congress  as  that  of  Frankfort  and  of  Brussels  must 
do  so.  These  meetings  are  a  great  and  noble  institution, 
which  I  uphold  with  my  whole  strength.  Formerly  Govern- 
ments alone  united  in  congress.  At  present,  enlightened 
people  send  their  representatives  to  these  great  assemblies, 
there  to  deliberate  on  the  conduct  of  Governments,  happy  to 
be  able  to  support  themselves  on  the  sound  opinions  of 
tlie  country.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  consider  what  has  passed 
as  an  important  event  I  cannot  turn  my  mind  from  facts 
which  are  accomplished  not  only  here,  but  yet  far  from  us. 
Whilst  we  peaceably  deliberate  here,  Europe  on  the  other 
side  is  greatly  agitated,  perhaps  preparing  revolutions.  Here 
we  enjoy  the  liberties  which  revolutions  have  acquired  for  us. 
Elsewhere  they  labour  to  found  liberty  ;  tliey  give  themselves 
up  to  terrible,  dangerous  conflicts,  whilst,  enjoying  our  ac- 
quired liberties,  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  noblest  employments 
it  is  given  to  man  to  pursuo,  those  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  promulgation  in  the  world  of  the  principles  of  justice, 
morality,  and  humanity.'* 

In  the  former  volume  I  have  referred  to  La 
Roquette,  and  some  other  prisons  in  France,  in 
which  the  Separate  System  is  so  advantageously  and 
so  wisely  pursued.  The  following  extracts  from 
recent  Reports,  justify  the  sanguine  hopes  which 
wore  cherished,  and  the  attachment  now  shewn 
towards  this  humane  and  corrective  system. 
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From  Bordeaux,  where  the  separate  prison  for  168 
criminals  has  been  occupied  now  about  five  years, 
the  Prefect  writes — 

"'It  is  now  fully  established  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
is  better  under  the  Separate  System  than  under  any  other, 
that  they  receive  with  more  fruit  the  consolations  of  Religion, 
and  that,  not  being  excited  by  the  bad  example  and  counsels 
of  their  fellonrs,  many  reform,  while  none  grow  worse/  The 
phvsician  writes  that  he  was  formerly  disposed  to  consider  this 
system  as  unfavourable  to  health,  but  his  opinion  has  now 
changed.  'Only  one  original  case  of  insanity/  he  says,  'has 
occurred  in  the  prison,  and  this  was  of  a  convict  on  receipt  of 
the  news  of  the  rejection  of  his  appeal  for  a  new  trial/  The 
Visiting  Committee  of  Bordeaux,  write ; — 'For  our  own  part 
most  of  us  having  originally  formed  opinions  unfavourable 
to  the  system  of  separation  by  day  as  well  as  by  night, 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  that  experience  has  proved  we 
had  /alien  into  error ;  said  that  we  consider  the  system  of 
separate  imprisonment,  accompanied  by  labour,  reading  re- 
ligious services  and  daily  walks, — the  system,  in  short,  as  it 
is  practised  at  Bordeaux, — as  one  of  the  reforms  which  reflect 
the  greatest  honour  on  our  age." 

The  authorities  of  the  cellular  prison  at  Tours 
asseit  most  positively — 

"That in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  and  the  moral  edu  • 
cation  of  the  prisoners,  the  system  of  total  separation,  so 
violently  and  so  unjustly  attacked,  produces  the  most  remark- 
able results.  Of  a  total  number  of  1626  persons  who  have 
entered  the  prison  since  its  inauguration,  sixteen  only  have 
been  transferred  to  the  hospital,  and  one  only  has  died; — and 
this  single  case  of  death  was  of  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who 
was  labouring  under  a  chronic  aficction  of  the  lungs.  If  we 
seek  for  the  influence  which  it  exorcises  on  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  prisoners,  we  must  recognize  that  far  from 
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distnrbing  their  reason,  it  produces  on  their  minds  the  most 
salutary  results.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  not  a 
single  case  of  insanity  has  occurred  in  the  prison,  and  that 
many  who  have  been  condemned  for  a  term,  which  requires 
their  removal  to  the  ntanons  centrales,  solicit  as  a  real  favour, 
the  permission  to  complete  their  imprisonment  in  their  celL 
Since  my  last  Report,  of  17th  January,  1845, 1  have  received 
thirteen  petitions  to  this  effect."  * 

The  Physician  of  this  prison  reports  that — 

*'  A  writer  at  Bordeaux  had  attacked  the  system  of  separate 
imprisonment,  on  the  authority  of  the  charges  made  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  against  the 
Philadelphia  prison,  and  having  repeated  these  charges,  had 
continued;  'At  Seulis,  at  Vannes,  and  at  Tours,  the  same 
results  have  been  found,  constant  attempts  at  suicide, — mad- 
n ess, ^frightful  mortality!  *  *  It  is  not  my  province,*  says  Dr. 
Haime,  '  to  defend  the  Philadelphia  prison  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Aubumian  Society  of  Boston  ;  neither  can  I  speak  of 
the  prisons  of  Senlis  and  Vannes, — I  have  not  seen  them. 
But  for  that  of  Tours,  I  must  declare  that  this  writer  has  been 
led  completely  into  error, — imposed  upon  by  statements  totally 
false — conceived  in  party  spirit — and  which  I  defy  him  to 
prove.'  He  concludes :  '  My  own  experience  of  this  system 
serves  to  confirm  the  opinion  twice  solemnly  announced  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  far  h*om  menacing  the 
existence,  either  physical  or  moral,  of  the  prisoners,  it  b  on 
the  contrary,  as  compared  with  former  systems,  eminently 
proper  to  fortify  and  ameliorate  both." 

The  Chaplain  of  this  prison  writes — 

"  The  raillery  of  the  wicked,  and  the  fear  which  they  inspire 
in  those  less  perverse,  prevent  those  last  from  manifesting  that 
desire  for  reform,  to  which  their  consciences  prompt  thenj. 
AH  therelure  turn  into  ridicule,  by  words  or  signs,  the  couu- 
•  ScL-  Vol.  I.  p.  135. 
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8cl«  of  the  Chaplain,  and  stupidly  mock  him  during  bis  ab- 
sence. But  at  Tours  it  is  so  no  lunger;  and  now  tbat  the 
prisoners  are  entirely  separated  one  from  another,  the  Cbaplain 
is  looked  upon  as  their  welcome  visiter — their  friend— their 
consoler.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Among  those  now  in  the  prison  of 
Tours,  he  cites  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  committed  a 
robbery  two  days  after  his  discharge  from  the  Mahons  de 
Force,  of  Fontevrault.  This  prison  is  on  the  silent  system, 
that  is  to  say,  the  prisoners  are  supposed  never  to  speak  to- 
gether,*  yet  the  robbery  was  concerted  in  the  prison" 

The  Physician  of  the  prison  on  the  Separate 
System  at  Montpelier,  reports — 

••There  are  fewer  maladies  under  the  new  system  than  under 
the  old.  Pulmonary  complaints  have  above  all  diminished. 
The  average  number  formerly  was  thirty-one  cases  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  Under  the  influence  of  the  new 
system  there  have  been  only  seventeen  in  one  hundred  and 
twelve.  Rheumatic  affections  have  diminished  one  half.  The 
epidemics  of  different  seasons  do  not  penetrate  the  cells,  while 
mider  the  old  system,  every  disease  in  town  was  repeated  in 
the  prison.  The  cases  which  occur  are  not  only  less  numer- 
ous than  before,  but  are  of  shorter  duration.  Prisoners  who 
were  feeble,  emaciated  and  languishing,  on  arrival,  have 
acquired  in  a  short  time  all  the  external  signs  of  perfect 
health.  Can  any  one  doubt,  any  longer,  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  system  on  those  who  are  well,  when  it  aids  so  power- 
fully in  restoring  the  health  of  those  who  are  ill  ?  Out  of 
six  hundred  and  fifly-eight  men  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  women  received  in  the  prison  three  men  and  one  woman 
have  been  put  under  treatment  for  mental  derangement,  but 
each  one  of  them  had  shown  signs  of  insanity  before  coming 

*  In  the  Report  of  M.  Demetz  upon  the  prisons  of  the  United  States,  he 
mentions  that  in  that  of  Sing  Sing,  on  the  silent  system,  on  the  second  day 
of  his  visit,  his  object  and  his  character  were  known  to  nearly  all  the 
prisoners. 
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to  the  prison,  and  experience  shows  that  the  system  of  iso- 
lation with  its  attendant  visits,  instead  of  increasing,  has  a 
tendency  to  moderate  and  quiet  the  predisposition  to  mental 
derangement" 

Dr.  de  Balzac,  professor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Versailles,  says  of  the  prison  for  the  department  of 
the  Seine — 

'*  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  cellular  prison  is  incomparably 
better  thou  that  of  tlio  prison  in  common.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  system  is  favourable  to  the  health  of  the 
prisoners,  that  it  has  no  deleterious  influence  on  their  intelli- 
gence, and  the  most  simple  observation  enables  one  to  satisfy 
himself,  that  it  is  favourable  also  to  their  moral  education." 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  chapter  than  by 
inserting  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Le  Comte 
Gasparin,  a  Peer  of  France,  and  formerly  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  addressed  to  Mr.  Sumner,  a  distin- 
guished advocate  of  the  Separate  System  in  America, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  lately  received  from  that 
gentleman,  with  other  information  of  which  I  have 
thankfully  availed  myself. 

"The  great  advantage, — the  inappreciable  advantage  of 
cellular  imprisonment, — that  which  should  cause  it  to  be 
adopted  in  spite  of  its  inconveniences,  if  it  were  true  that  it 
had  inconveniences  even  greater  than  those  which  have  been 
conjured  up, — is,  the  complete  separation  of  prisoners, — the 
suppression  of  their  mutual  instruction  in  crime, — the  iguo- 
rauce  in  which  they  are  of  their  fellow-prisoners,  and  in  con- 
sequence tlie  impossibility  of  their  recognizing  one  another 
and  furuiing  criminal  associations  on  their  discharge. 

*'Kvcr}'  Govenimcut  which  in  the  actual  state  of  society  and 
of  the  progress  of  social  science  adopts  any  other  than  the 
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Separate  System,  will  expose  itself  to  the  necessity  of  having 
before  long  to  reconstruct  its  prisons. 

"Experience  has  not  confirmed  the  fears  which  were  enter- 
tained as  to  the  results  of  this  system  upon  the  health  of 
prisoners  when  it  is  conducted  with  the  desirable  attention 
and  charity,  as  it  is,  in  short,  at  Paris  in  the  house  of  javenile 
offenders,  and  in  many  of  our  departmental  prisons,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Tours  where  I  have  obser\'ed  its  effects  with 
oare.  The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  good ;  they  work  with 
ardour,  and  do  not  wish  to  return  to  the  society  of  their  com- 
rades. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  once  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  the  idea  of  punishing  a  culprit  must 
give  pluce  to  that  of  correcting  and  rejorming  a  man.  He 
should  meet  only  the  kindly  looks  of  those  who  are  sincerely 
occupied  with  his  spiritual  health  and  not  the  looks  of  turn- 
keys and  executioners  who  seek  to  impose  on  him  an  expiation. 
Confirmatory  facts  from  every  side  come  to  the  support  of  our 
own  experience.   ♦    ♦  ♦ 

"I  beg  you  to  believe  me.  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  special 
regard,  "Your  devoted  friend, 

"GASPARIN.^ 
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BELGIUM. 

VOLUME  ON  CORRECTION  OF  CRIMINALS  BT  THE  COUNT  VIL41N 
XIV. — prisoner's  cage  and  torture  at  ANTWERP. — MAI- 
SONS  DE  FORCE  AT  LIEGE,  BRUSSELS,  AND  GHENT,  VISITED 
BT  HOWARD.  —  CONSTANT  MANUAL  EMPLOYMENT  DEPRE- 
CATED.— l'ATBLIER  DE  CHARITB  AT  GHENT.  PRISON  DISCI- 
PLINE    IMPROVING.  SPEECH    OF    M.    DUCPETIAUX. —  THE 

SILENT  SYSTEM  CONDEMNED. — THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM  COM- 
MENDED.— SPEECH  OF  M.  LB  BARON  DE  BODY. 

The  close  connection  of  this  kingdom  with  other 
continental  powers  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
state  of  its  prisons  should  be  nearly  similar.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  description  of  an  earlier 
date  than  1775,  when  a  volume  was  written  by 
Count  Vilain  XIV.,  intituled,  "  Memoire  sur  les 
Moyens  de  corriger  les  Malfaiteurs  et  Faineaus  a 
leur  propre  Avantage  et  de  les  rendre  Utiles  a  TEtat" 

The  attention  of  authorities  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  been  very  much  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  prisons,  and  the  immense  Maisons  de 
Force  of  Vilvorde  and  Ghent  were  almost  completed 
in  1776.  Some  idea  of  the  system  of  discipline 
pursued  before  that  period  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  statements  we  have  received  : — 

*•  111  the  prison  nt  Antwerp  there  are  two  rooms  for  citizens; 
an  J  up  stairb  there  is  a  cage,  about  six  feet  and  a  half  square, 
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into  which  criminals  are  put  hcfore  the  torture.  A  criminal, 
while  he  suffers  the  torture,  is  clothed  in  a  long  shirt,  has  his 
eyes  bound,  and  a  physician  and  surgeon  attend  him ;  and 
when  a  confession  is  forced  from  him,  and  wine  has  been 
given  him,  he  is  required  to  sign  his  confession ;  and  about 
forty-eight  hours  afterwards  he  is  executed." 

Howard,  in  his  first  book  on  Foreign  Prisons, 
shews  us  that  most  horrible  cruelties  were  perpe- 
trated in  some  prisons  of  this  kingdom ;  respecting 
that  of  Liege  he  says — 

"  In  two  rooms  of  the  old  prison  1  saw  six  cages,  mode  very 
strong  with  iron  hoops,*  four  of  which  were  empty.  These 
were  dismal  places  of  confinement ;  but  I  soon  found  worse. 
In  descending  deep  below  ground  from  the  gaoler*s  apart- 
ments, I  heard  the  moans  of  the  miserable  wretches  in  tho 
dark  dungeons.  The  sides  and  roof  were  all  stone.  In  wet 
weather,  water  from  the  fosses  gets  into  them,  and  has  greatly 
damaged  the  floors.  Each  of  them  had  two  small  apertures, 
one  for  admitting  air,  and  the  other  with  a  shutter  over  it 
strongly  bolted,  for  putting  in  food  to  the  prisoners.  One 
dungeon  larger  than  the  rest  was  appropriated  to  the  sick. 
In  looking  into  this  with  a  candle,  I  discovered  a  stove,  and 
felt  some  surprise  at  this  little  escape  of  humanity  from  the 
men  who  constructed  these  cells. 

"  The  dungeons  in  the  new  prison  are  abodes  of  misery  still 
more  shocking ;  and  confinement  in  them  so  overpowers  hu- 
man nature,  as  sometimes  irrecoverably  to  take  away  the  senses. 
I  heard  the  cries  of  the  distracted  as  I  went  down  to  them. 
One  woman, however,  I  saw,  who  (as  I  was  told)  had  sustained 
this  horrid  confinement  forty-seven  years  without  becoming 
distracted. 

*  The  dimensions  were  seven  feet  by  six  feet  nine  inches,  and  six  feet  and 
I  half  high.  On  one  side  was  an  aperture  of  six  inches  by  four,  for  giving  in 
the  victuals. 
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"  The  cries  of  the  sufferers  in  the  torturo-chamber  may  bo 
heard  by  passengers  without,  and  guards  are  placed  to  prevent 
them  from  stopping  and  listening.  A  physician  and  surgeon 
always  attend  when  the  torture  is  applied ;  and  on  a  signal 
given  by  a  bell,  the  gaoler  brings  in  wine,  vinegar,  and  water, 
to  prevent  the  sufferers  from  expiring. — ^Tke  tender  mercies  of 
the  wicked  are  crueV  Thus  in  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the 
physician  and  surgeon  attend  to  determine  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  suffering  without  expiring  under  the  torture."  ♦ 

From  the  same  author  we  learn  that  plans  which 
we  have  since  adopted  were,  when  he  visited  Flan- 
ders in  1778,  there  practised. 

At  Brussels  there  were  twenty-four  felons  in  the  prison 
La  Porte  de  Halle,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  chambers, 
distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  £ku)h  prisoner 
had  a  separate  room :  daily  allowanoe,  two  pounds  of  bread 
{vain  de  munition)  and  some  soup:  on  Sunday,  except  in 
Lent,  a  pound  of  meat.*' 

Describing  the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  he 
says — 

"  In  order  to  the  admission  of  a  prisoner,  previous  notice 
must  be  given  by  the  city  or  province  that  sends  him.  When 
he  comes,  he  is  shaved  and  washed :  a  surgeon  examines 
him ;  and  if  healthy,  he  is  clothed  with  the  uniform  of  the 
house,  which  is  marked  with  the  number  of  his  room ;  to  it 
he  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  most  orderly  of  the  prisoners, 
who  is  appointed  to  that  service,  and  who  also  acquaints  him 
with  the  rules  of  the  house.  Commitment  from  one  year  to 
twenty  or  more.f  ♦  ♦  ♦  j  revisited  this  prison 
in  1 778  with  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  found  that  they  were 
still  carrying  on  a  well-regulated  manufactory.  There  were 
two  hundred  and  eighty  men  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  women.  These  latter  had  on  the  house  clothes, 
•  Foreign  Prisons,  p.  124.  +  Id.  p  p.  128,  134,  135. 
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and  were  at  work.  Most  of  them  were  spinniDg  or  knitting, 
ranged  in  proper  order,  attentive  and  quiet.  I  was  informed 
that  all  the  prisoners  are  allowed  one-fifth  of  their  earnings 
for  themselves/' 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  permitting  criminals  to  spend  time  which 
should  be  devoted  to  corrective  instruction,  in  mere 
manual  occupation.  It  was  indeed  with  a  lively 
interest  that  I  lately  walked  through  the  wards  and 
workshops  of  this  prison,  calling  to  mind  the  de- 
scription of  that  great  philanthropist,  who  seventy 
years  since  had  preceded  me,  and  so  accurately 
represented  what  may  yet  be  seen.  But  I  could 
look  with  little  satisfaction  upon  the  continuance  of 
a  system  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  so  pre- 
ventive of  any  reformatory  process.* 

I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  digress  somewhat  to  add^ 
that  after  inspecting  the  Maison  de  Force,  at  Ghent, 
I  visited  the  "  Atelier  de  Charity,"  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1817  pour  Textirpation  de  la  mendicity," 
in  which  I  was  heartily  pleased  to  see  a  large  num- 
ber of  paupers,  and  especially  of  children,  who  had 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  at  their  books  under 
suitable  instructors,  then  busily  employed  in  spin- 
ning, lacemaking,  and  the  like  occupations,  by 
which  the  expense  of  the  establishment  was  nearly 
defrayed.  The  institution  was  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  that  at 
Bridgenorth,  which  has  been  described.    I  was  for- 

*  See  vol  i,  ch.  viii. 
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cibly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  workshops 
provided  by  this  wise  charity  were  far  more  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  crime  than  the  workshops  of  the 
prison  to  improve  criminals. 

The  prospects  of  Belgium,  as  respects  Prison 
Discipline,  are  now  bright.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  talented  and  energetic  M.  Ducpetiaux,  the 
Inspector  General  of  its  prisons,  the  Separate  System 
will,  I  trust,  ere  long  be  established  throughout  the 
land.  Twelve  years  since  did  this  gentleman 
strongly  recommend  it.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  writings  of  that  date  : — 

"  The  system  of  solitary  confiuement,  by  day  and  by  nigbt, 
is  destined/'  be  says,  "  to  produce  a  change  of  which  the 
consequence  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  It  is  founded  less 
upon  the  importance  of  pecuniary  advantages  than  upon  that 
of  moral  results.  Submitted  to  its  discipline,  the  convict  will 
perhaps  cam  less  money  for  the  State ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  imprisonment  acting  upon  his  mind  with  greater 
force  and  intensity,  may  be  abridged  in  duration,  fewer  re- 
committals will  occur,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  will  be 
proportionably  diminished. 

"  The  system  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  protest  against 
the  employment  of  brute  force  and  espionage  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons.    It  admits  none  but  moral  agents,  capable 
of  leading  the  culprit  to  a  sense  of  duty,  without  adding  to 
his  abasement  and  degradation.   The  isolated  convict  does 
not,  I  grant,  enjoy  the  mute  society  of  his  companions  in 
captivity,  but  he  has  frequent  intercourse  with  the  officers 
and  visitors  of  the  penitentiary.    His  mind  is  not  occupied 
with  the  active  scenery  around  him,  but  he  finds  a  sufficient 
resource  in  his  work,  in  reading,  and  in  the  visits  that  are  i 
paid  him.   Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  make  trial  of  a 
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Hjstein,  whose  efficacy  is  more  than  prohable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giviug  the  prefereuce  to  a  system  whose  success  is 
doubtful* 

I  shall  best  shew  the  necessity  for  Penitentiary 
reform  in  Belgium,  how  far  it  has  proceeded,  and 
how  much  is  promised,  by  quoting  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  M.  Ducpetiaux  and  by  a  Belgian 
Nobleman  at  the  late  Congres  Penitentiaire. 

"  We  claim  for  the  towns  of  Ghont  and  Vilvordo  the  honour 
of  having  introduced  the  system  now  called  Aubura  even 
before  that  it  existed  in  America.  During  the  long  years  of 
war,  and  even  whilst  under  the  Dutch  rule,  little  attention 
was  bestowed  on  prisons.  But  since  1830  the  Belgic  Govern- 
ment has  shewn  much  concern  for  their  reform.  During  the 
last  sixteen  years  they  have  done  all  that  was  possible  for 
the  farther  improvement  of  prisons,  with  regard  to  security, 
cleanliness,  order,  diet,  clothing,  and  labour,  founding  all  upon 
the  Auburn  system.  They  have  done  all  that  they  ought 
or  eould  have  done.  So  far  the  criminal  establishments  of 
Belgium  may  be  justly  compared  with  those  of  other  countries. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  experiment,  which 
has  been  pursued  with  zeal  and  perseverance  for  sixteen  years, 
has  completely  /ailed,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  its  results  by  the 
improvement  of  criminals,  the  decrease  of  crime,  or  by  re-com- 
mitments. In  the  year  1843,  the  Directors  of  the  maisons 
centrales,  together  with  the  Minister  of  Justice,  were  asked  for 
the  result  of  their  experience  on  this  subject.  All  agreed  in 
saying,  that  much  as  they  had  increased  the  severity,  the 
inspection,  and  the  discipline  of  these  prisons,  they  had  not, 
however,  observed  any  improvement  amongst  the  prisoners 
with  regard  to  their  morals,  and  that  the  number  of  re-com- 
mitments, far  from  diminishing,  continued  to  increase  ;  that 
this  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  the  intercourse  and 

•  Des  Progr^s  et  dc  T^tat  actuel  de  la  Reforme  Penitentiaire,  p.  88. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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ttsiicimtion  of  the  prisonen^  an  ioteroouse  which  oooU  pro- 
dace  none  but  had  results*  and  essentially  impede  the  moral 
reformation  of  the  prisoners.  The  Chaplains  express  them* 
selres  still  more  positiveir  on  the  same  subject.  GroTemment 
has  for  some  time  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  refcmning 
the  system  of  imprisonment  nov  pursued.  In  the  year  1835, 
thirty-two  separate  cells  were  constnicted  in  the  9uU$om  dt 
/orct  at  Ghent,  still  later  t>3  in  the  military  prison  at  Alost, 
150  at  Bruges.  auJ  some  also  in  several  other  prisons.  At 
length,  in  1S44.  the  Government  presented  to  the  Chambers 
a  prop*>sition  for  the  intr»duction  of  the  Separate  System 
into  all  the  men's  prisons,  [juvenile  offenders,  as  well  as 
females,  to  be  excepted  provisionally.)  This  proposition  has 
not  been  discussed,  but  tbore  can  l>o  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
adopted.  Meantime  Government,  impelled  by  the  fearful 
numl>er  of  crimes  auii  re-commitments,  lias  determhiod  on 
increasing  the  number  of  prisons.  For  this  purpose,  it  has 
recently  onlered  the  erection  of  a  new  house  of  correction  at 
Li^uvaine  for  5U0  criminals ;  and,  without  hesitation,  it  has 
adopted  fiTthis  establishment  the  Separate  System,  precisely 
the  same  as  the  Pv^iitonville  model.  The  King  immediately 
signed  the  necei>siU-y  decree  to  this  effect.  This  measure  is 
perlijips  illegal,  but  it  shews  the  degree  of  farour  which  the 
new  system  of  imprisonment  has  acquired  in  the  public  mind. 
In  the  forthcoming  bntigel,  we  shall  find  a  proof  of  the  pro- 
gress which  this  system  has  made  amongst  us.  Thus  the 
positivo  results  of  many  years*  experience  as  to  the  prisons 
of  our  countr}-,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — tlie  complete 
inefficacy  of  the  Auburn  system  ;  the  declaration  of  all  practical 
men  that  they  could  not  hope  for  any  moral  reformation  from 
the  oi>eration  of  this  system  ;  and  that  the  fact  ah»ne  of  the 
intercourse  of  criminals  in  the  prison  yard,  and  in  the  common 
workrooms  during  the  day,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  small 
advantage  derived  from  the  separation  during  the  night 
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In  Belgiam,  we  have  not  been  able  to  decide  on  this  qaes- 
Hon,  from  positive  experience  arising  out  of  a  comparative 
trial  of  the  two  systems ;  it  is  especially  by  the  inefficacy  of 
imprisonment  in  common  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  advantages  of  the  opposite  system.  Successively, 
and  in  several  prisons,  we  have  united  to  the  common  impri^ 
flonment  all  the  modifications  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  we 
have  tried  common  dormitories  and  also  cells  at  night — classes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes  and  according  to  the 
presumed  morality ;  wo  have  increased  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors, improved  the  discipline,  employed  all  means  of  moralisa- 
tion  compatible  with  the  rule  of  association  ;  we  have  opened 
schools,  multiplied  religious  exercises.  But  all  these  efforts 
have  been  pursued  without  satisfactory  results — all  these 
ameliorations  have  been  counterbalanced  and  neutrslized  by 
the  incessant  action  of  promiscuous  association.  To  combat 
the  effect  of  this  association  we  have  made  new  efforts  ;  silence 
has  been  imposed  on  the  criminals,  and  the  persons  employed 
in  the  prison  have  been  charged  to  maintain  strictly  the 
application  of  this  severe  rule.  This  new  trial  was  not  more 
happy  than  the  former ;  it  seemed  only  to  shew  the  impossi- 
bility of  forcing  human  nature — the  absurdity  of  a  system 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  removing  the  inconveniences  of 
solitude,  has  the  effect  of  isolating  them  completely  in  the 
midst  of  their  companions,  and  of  continually  exposing  them 
to  the  temptation  of  breaking  the  rule ;  also  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  watch  over  its  maintenance  are  not  slow  in  consi- 
dering this  order  of  things  as  an  inhumanity,  a  real  barbarity. 
In  short,  I  am  conrinced  that  if  silence  could  be  strictly 
maintained^  it  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  madness  and 
death.  «  «  «  The  penitentiary  system  is  clothed  with  a 
eharacter  and  simplicity  which  defies  all  objections.  It  may 
be  thus  briefly  summed  up : — It  removes  the  prisoner  from 
all  dangerous  influence ;  it  subjects  him  to  every  influence 
favourable  to  his  correction  and  amendment. 

2b2 
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M.  Le  Baron  de  Hody  said — 

"  We  believe  that  the  cellular  system  may  very  well,  as  was 
decided  by  the  Congress  of  Frankfort,  be  adapted  to  every 
class  of  convicts ;  but  we  think  that  a  law  is  not  merely  a 
dogma,  it  is  often  only  the  application  of  certain  principles  to 
certain  local  necessities.  We  should  require  everywhere 
new  prisons  for  the  untried,  two  new  maisons  centrales  for 
convicts,  a  new  prison  for  convicts  sentenced  to  compulsory 
labour,  and,  finally,  a  new  prison  for  those  sentenced  to  dose 
confinement.  Each  maisan  central  would  require,  at  least  a  sum 
of  1,600,000  francs.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  (and  ob- 
serve, I  only  speak  here  of  prisons  for  men,)  we  should  require  the 
keeping  up  of  several  prisons  for  particular  classes  of  prisoners 
Thus,  for  example,  the  prison  of  Alost,  appropriated  to  soldiers, 
may  very  well  be  kept  fifteen  or  twenty  years  longer.  This  is 
what  I  had  to  say  relative  to  our  intentions  ;  but  we  also  think 
that  the  cellular  system  might  be  applied  to  all  the  world. 

Now,  as  to  new  prisons,  I  will  inform  the  assembly  that 
since  last  year  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prison  of 
Liege,  which  will  contain  360  cells.    This  prison  resembles 
the  fore  part  of  that  at  Pentonville,  including  the  chapel  fitted 
up,  and  well  contrived  for  the  exigencies  of  catholic  worship. 
This  building  will  serve  to  convince  certain  minds,  and  to  make 
the  cellular  system  acceptable  to  them ;  indeed,  many  persons 
consider  this  system  irrecimcilable  with  the  performance  of 
catholic  worship.    Now,  I  can  assure  you  that  afler  having 
seen  this  chapel  at  Liege,  every  catholic,  every  ecclesiastic  will 
take  away  the  conviction  that  the  protestant  chapel  of  Penton- 
ville will  answer  perfectly  to  all  that  we  require.*  The  prison 

*  Upon  this  observation  of  Le  Baron  de  Hody,  I  would  repeat  tbtt  tbe 
arrangements  of  the  chapel  at  Vilvorde  Prison  appeared  to  me  very  objec- 
tionable, as  I  stated  at  the  Brussels  Congress.  The  small  part  in  wliich 
Divine  service  is  celebrated  formed  the  centre,  from  which  some  long  roomi 
diverged,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  assembled  at  their  meals.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  excellent  Inspector  General,  that  at  such  times  the  centr* 
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of  Dinant  will  contain  forty-eight  cells ;  it  will  bo  built  on  a 
circular  plan. 

"At  this  time  they  are  layiug  the  foundation  of  a  cellular 
prison  for  women  at  Brussels.  For  want  of  space  we  have 
allowed  certain  common  rooms,  but  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
communication  between  the  prisoners  ;  whilst  we  have  estab- 
lished separation  by  iron  plates  as  existed  in  the  former 
wMiion  de  silrele.  I  do  not  cite  this  as  a  model,  but  as  tlie 
example  of  a  prison  which  it  has  been  possible  to  improve. 
The  cellular  prison  of  Courtray  will  contain  180  prisoners. 
There  is  a  very  bad  prison  at  Bruges :  we  have  tried  to  im- 
prove it  by  adding  to  one  side  a  cellular  building  intended  for 
139  prisoners.  This  prison  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  cellular 
prison  of  Tours.  A  cellular  prison  will  also  soon  be  built  at 
Charleroiy  which  will  contain  about  200  prisoners. 

"  Thus,  although  the  law  has  not  been  passed,  the  Govern- 
ment has  proceeded  in  advance  as  much  as  they  could;  for  it 
cannot  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man  to  refuse  the 
cellular  system  to  the  untried,  whose  innocence  may  be  proved. 
The  prison  of  Ghent  is  very  defective ;  those  who  have  seen 
the  bridewell  to  which  it  is  annexed,  have  remarked  thut  it  is 
very  confined :  it  is  indeed  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
prison  of  M.  le  Comte  Vilain  XIII.  The  Government  has 
Just  obtained  a  piece  of  ground  large  enough  to  build  a  prison 
of 500  cells,  similar  to  that  at  Pentonville.  Want  of  money 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  erection  of  a  cellular  prison  for 
convicts  at  Louvain :  the  Chambers,  I  doubt  not,  will  soon 
grant  the  necessary  sums  for  building.    We  have  the  land  : 

was  concealed  by  folding  doora,  I  could  not  think  aatisfactorj.  The  pla<  c  in 
which  the  Almighty  is  publicly  worshipped  ought  not  to  be  desecrated  to 
other  purposes  fur  the  mere  sake  of  convenience  or  economy.  I  am  pleased 
to  add  that  this  opinion  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Congress,  and  that  under  the  second  resolution  it  was  determined  that  it 
was  essential  in  the  construction  of  cellular  prisons,  to  arrange  the  chapel  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  effectually  correct  the  evil  complained  of. — Hee  the 
JBtetuluiioiu 
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ihej  have  only  to  build.  I  will  add  two  words  for  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  Many 
of  them  mistake  our  business  in  some  respects.  I  wish  it  was 
olearljr  understood,  that  it  is  not  only  for  the  oonviots  that  we 
labour,  but  for  society.  As  an  old  lawyer,  I  think  I  may  speak 
on  this  subject  with  confidence.  Well,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  myself  a  partisan  of  the  cellular  system,  because  it  is 
the  most  corrective,  I  will  even  say  the  most  dreaded ;  but  ws 
must,  as  much  as  possible,  soften  its  severity,  for  a  man  is  not 
a  dog.  A  man  should  be  well  treated,  even  when  be  is  guilty : 
he  must  not  be  tortured.  A  guilty  man  is  not  less  a  man, 
and  as  such  ought  to  live  in  a  healthy  and  proper  condition. 
He  must  not  escape ;  but  neither  must  he  be  ill-treated.  I 
am  convinced  also  that  the  cellular  system  offers  to  society 
more  effectual  guarantees  for  security  than  the  present  system, 
particularly  iu  that  there  would  be  fewer  escapes.*' 
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HOLLAND. 

PBI80N8  OF  LAST  CBNTURT  WELL  IfANAGBD. — PUNISHMBNT 
UPON  RIGHT  PRINCIPLES. —  CORRECTIYE  DISCIPLINE. — 
HOWARD  AT  AMSTERDAM. — HE  ATTENDS  DIVINE  SERVICE 
IN  PRISON. — SPEECH  OF  PROFESSOR  DEN  TEX. — STATE  OF 
PENAL  LEGISLATION  IN  HOLLAND. — THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM 
APPROVED. — SPEECH  OF  M.  SURINGAR^  AT  FRANKFORT. — 
FAILURB  OF  ATTEMPTS  TO  CLASSIFY  CRIMINALS. — INCREASB 
OF  CBIMB.  —  NEW  CELLULAR  PRISONS.  —  ARCHITECT  SENT 

TO  ENGLAND.— EVILS   OF   ASSOCIATION   INSISTED  UPON.  

DECEPTION.  FEIGNED  SICKNESS  AND  MADNESS. — AN  EX- 
AMPLE.— THE  CELL  AND  THE  WORKROOM  CONTRASTED.— 
SPEECH  AT  BBUSSELS. — THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM  ADOPTED 
FOR    ALL    PRISONERS   IN   HOLLAND. — WISH    OF  ELIZABETH 

FEY    RBALIZBD.  CELLULAR    IMPRISONMENT    DESIRED  BY 

FEMALE  PRISONERS  AT  GENEVA. — NEW  CELLULAR  PRISON 
AT  AMSTERDAM. 

LUXEMBOURG. 

SEPARATE  IMPRISONMEN'T  ADOPTED. —SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  PRISONS. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  the 
prisons  of  Holland  and  some  wise  regulations  in 
their  government  which  have  been  noticed,  the 
reader  has  probably  received  a  favourable  impression 
as  to  the  humanity  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
Dutch  in  their  treatment  of  criminals.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  whilst  America  was 
trying  experiments  upon  the  power  of  human  en- 
durance, and  by  schemes  of  severity  seeking  in  vain 
to  coriect  offenders  and  to  deter  the  vicious,  Holland, 
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we  knoWy  was  even  then  pursuing  in  several  prisons 
the  very  system  which,  with  some  improvements 
indeed,  but  still  the  like  plan  of  separation,  we 
now  commend.  Prisoners  were  separated,  strict 
order  was  preserved,  not  by  harshness,  but  by  deci- 
sion and  judicious  kindness,  and  reformation  was 
sought  by  the  only  effectual  means — that  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction.  Howard  affords  us  proof 
that  sound  principles  were  recognized  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  by  giving  us  an  inscription  which 
he  saw  over  a  doorway  where  some  were  confined, 
and  which  he  thus  translates  : — 

"  Foar  not ;  I  mean  not  vengeance,  bat  vour  reformation^ 
Severe  is  my  hand,  but  benevolent  my  intention."* 

The  real  delight  with  which  our  philanthropist  wit- 
nessed the  means  of  correction  employed  in  Holland, 
caused  him  to  give  expression  frequently  to  an 
earnest  desire  that  similar  plans  might  be  pursued 
in  his  own  land.  Thus,  on  occasion  of  his  attend- 
ing Divine  service  in  the  prison  at  Rotterdam,  he 
writes : — 

"  I  cannot  forbear  closing  this  account,  without  mentioning 
the  ardent  wishes  it  inspired  in  me,  that  our  prisons  also, 
instead  of  echoing  with  profaueness  and  blasphemy,  might 
hereafter  resound  with  the  offices  of  religious  worship ;  and 
prove,  like  these,  the  happy  means  of  awakening  many  to  a 
sense  of  their  duly  to  God  and  man.**  \ 

•  Foreign  Prisons,  p.  73,  2nd  Book, 
•f  On  conversing  with  a  sensible  magistrate,  hit  words  were,  "  T  have 
known  persons  who  have  come  out  of  our  houses  of  correction  thoroughly 
refurincd,  and  have  thanked  God  for  their  confinement.*' — Howard' »  Foni^m 
jYituns,  p. 
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The  following  statement  is  also  a  proof  of  wise 
precaution  and  benevolence  : — 

The  children  of  the  malefactors  who  are  executed,  are 
sent  to  the  orphan-house,  and  there  brought  up  in  industry, 
and  not  left  destitute  vagabonds  to  become  unhappy  victims 
to  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their  parents.*' — Id.  p.  63. 

It  would  appear  from  the  statements  of  the 
speakers  at  the  late  Congres  Penitentaire  at  Frank- 
fort^ that  the  careful  and  corrective  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  this  country,  as  described  by  Howard, 
was  for  a  lime  interrupted  j  that  crime  therefore 
increased ;  but  that  recently  what  was  good  has 
been  revived,  and  the  cellular  system  will,  ere  long, 
be  universally  established.  I  quote  from  the  8i)eech 
ot  Professor  Den  Tex,  and  from  those  of  M.  Suringar, 
the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Prisoners  at  Amsterdam,  men  whose  talents  and 
zeal,  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  this  pious  work, 
have  tended  greatly  to  secure  for  their  country  the 
blessings  which  attend  a  truly  corrective  penal 
discipline. 

M.  Den  Tex,  at  the  first  Congress,  observed — 

"  To  this  hour  Holland  is  still  regulated  for  the  suppression 
of  crime  by  the  French  penal  code  of  1810,  and  by  Varrete-loi 
of  December,  1813.  A  proposal  for  a  new  code  was  presented 
in  the  year  1827,  but  this  project,  which  rested  entirely  on  the 
old  repressive  system  and  on  corporal  punishment,  has  not 
been  followed  up.  In  the  year  1840  the  first  book  of  the 
penal  code  was  adopted,  and  has  been  received  as  the  base  of 
the  new  system  of  impnsonmeut.  llic  system  of  the  separate 
cell  at  night,  with  intercourse  during  the  day  in  their  usual 
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oceupations,  as  is  practised  at  Anbarn.  Bat  amongst  ns,  as 
everywhere  else,  none  can  be  slow  to  acknowledge  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  this  system.  For  this  reason  there  has  been  pre- 
sented this  year  to  the  States  General  a  proposition  for  revising 
the  first  book  of  the  penal  code,  voted  in  1840,  and  they  have 
adopted  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment  as  practised  at 
Philadelphia,  with  the  alteration,  which  excludes  solitude,  in 
order  to  have  only  the  separation  of  criminals  from  each  other, 
allowing  intercourse  with  respectable  people  from  without. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  has  in  his  speech  expressed  his 
firm  conviction  that  this  system  answered  the  purpose  of 
moralising  and  repressing  crime  better  than  he  had  seen. 
This  opinion  was  so  well  received  by  all  the  members  of  the 
States  General  that  there  was  not  one  dissenting  Toice  in 
their  deliberations.  Nevertherless  the  project  has  been  rejected, 
but  it  was  from  the  sole  reason  that  the  Chamber  wished  to 
adopt  the  whole  and  not  merely  the  first  book  of  the  code. 
I  can  foresee  that  when  a  new  proposition,  comprising  the 
whole  penal  code,  shall  be  presented,  the  adoption  of  the 
Separate  System  will  not  encounter  any  serious  opposition. 
I  look  then  upon  the  question  of  imprisonment  in  Holland  as 
settled.  What  proves  this  is,  that  expecting  the  law  to  inter- 
pose, Goverment  is  now  building  a  new  maison  arret  el  de 
justice  on  the  cellular  system  at  Amsterdam. 

"  In  the  proposal  for  revising  the  first  book  of  the  penal 
code,  the  extent  of  the  time  for  solitary  confinement  had  been 
limited  by  Government  to  15  years,  but  the  States  General 
have  determined  that  this  time  is  much  too  long.  It  has  also 
expressed  the  wish  that  they  bad  not  fixed  the  system  of  im- 
prisonment in  the  penal  code^  but  had  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
special  law,  as  had  been  done  in  Baden,  and  as  wos  proposed 
in  Franco  and  Belgium. 

*'  So  far  as  the  actual  state  of  our  prisons  is  concerned  it  is 
not  better  than  in  other  countries.  The  buildings  are  in  a 
very  bad  state,  and  the  number  of  convicted  prisoners  is  cou- 
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siderable,  whereas  the  deprivation  of  liberty  is  the  only  means 
of  panishmeni  employed.  Formerly  the  prisons  were  not  so 
erowded,  first,  beoaose  the  population  was  less,  and  also  be- 
cause the  right  of  pardon  was  so  much  abused.*' 


M.  SuRiNGAR  observed — * 

"  My  honourabld  fellow-countryman  has  been  giving  you 
a  concise  statement  of  the  history  and  actual  state  of  the 
penal  legislation  in  the  Low  Countries ;  will  you  permit  mo  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  prisons.  During  the  last 
twenty  years,  Holland  has  not  remained  stationary  as  to  the 
improvement  and  reform  of  prisons.  Besides  several  important 
baildinp,  she  has  made,  in  the  great  prison  of  Leeuwarden, 
an  experiment  of  the  system  of  classification  according  to 
character.  I  have  myself  assisted  in  the  building-up  and 
propagation  of  this  system,  to  which  I  have  long  been  a 
friend  :  but  experience  has  taught  me  it  has  only  one  error. 
One  cannot,  certainly,  deny  that  the  application  of  this  system 
has  been  attended  with  some  good  results,  but  it  ought  to 
have  succeeded  in  all  which  we  thought  we  liad  a  right  to 
expect  firom  it.  One  is  more  and  more  convinced  that  all  th$ 
9y$tems  of  classification  are  insufficienl  and  faulty.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  improvements  introduced  in  the  regula- 
tion of  our  prisons,  one  begins  to  observe  generally  that  the 
actual  state  of  things  amongst  us  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
continue. 

"  The  intercourse  of  criminals  both  in  and  out  of  prison 
produces  fiightful  consequences.  The  number  of  criminals  is 
constantly  augmenting.  The  increase  is  not  less  than  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  during  twelve  years.  The  prisoners,  as  well  civil 
as  military,  shew  an  increase  of  fifiy-four  per  cent,  in  the  same 
period.  The  total  number  on  the  Ist  January,  1836.  was  not 
more  than  3,665  criminals,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1845,  it 
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was  5^22.    It  is  high  time  to  take  severe  and  decisive  mea- 
sures.   It  is  high  time  there  shoald  he  no  more  intercourse 
between  the  prisoners  in  the  great  workrooms^  where  each  can 
converse  with  his  companion  at  his  pleasure,  and  peacefully 
enjoy  all  the  necessaries  of  life.   Imprisonment  is  no  longer 
a  punishment  for  them.    It  is  necessary  that  it  become  a 
penalty,  and  that  this  penalty  be  applied  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  bo  at  the  same  timo  a  correction ;  it  will  thus  be  to 
them  a  means  of  preservation.    Government  and  the  legis- 
lative Assembly  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  system  of  separate 
imprisonment,  and  persons  who  have  experience  in  this 
matter  share  their  opinion.    The  Administrative  Commission 
of  the  prison  of  Leeuwarden,  in  the  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  has  declared  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  same 
system.    Government,  and  the  Netherland  Society  for  the 
Moral  Improvement  of  Prisoners,  have  contrived  to  send  to 
England  an  engineer  and  an  architect,  that  they  may  take 
plans  of  the  different  prisons,  especially  that  of  Pentoiiville. 
The  report  made  by  these  two  talented  men  is  in  favour  of 
isolated  confinement.    It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  has 
not  been  published,  in  order  to  remove  by  the  facts  which  it 
contained,  the  last  doubts  which  still  remain  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Separate  S}stem, — doubts  which,  however,  are 
very  slight  in  the  Low  Countries.        •  ♦  • 

We  must  renounce  the  system  of  classification  according 
to  character,  such  as  we  have  tried  and  proved  in  our  prisons 
during  twenty  years,  because  an  overseer  cannot  have  the  eye 
of  the  Omniscient  to  penetrate  the  internal  feelings  of  each 
prisoner.  Would  a  mixed  system  be  l)etter  ?  No,  it  would 
only  give  half  its  fruit;  and  it  is  the  whole  fruit— it  is  a 
complete  harvest  we  must  seek  to  gather.  Do  we  not  wish  to 
continue  separation  ?  Let  us  then  reject  it  entirely,  and  not 
spoil  it  by  a  mixture.  We  refuse  the  counsel  which  has  been 
givi!n  us,  to  follow  the  example  of  Bade,  and  adopt  a  system 
which  allows  partly  separation  and  partly  association,  lu 
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Holland  they  will  have  no  interference  with  the  working  of 
the  eellolar  system.  There  they  proceed  slowly ;  hut  they  are 
the  more  sure  of  arriving  at  the  desired  end.  Without  doubt, 
the  Separate  System  will  at  first  occasion  great  expences,  but 
the  economy  which  will  result  in  the  end  from  its  adoption, 
by  the  diminution  of  relapses,  and  by  the  abbreviation  of  the 
length  of  punishment,  will  clearly  show  that  the  most  expen- 
sive plan  has  been  the  cheapest." 

As  a  proof  of  the  evils  attending  permission  to 
allow  sick  prisoners  to  associate,  M.  Suringar  ex- 
hibited a  table,  which  shewed  that  at  the  prison  of 
Leeuwarden,  where  such  a  plan  is  followed,  in  one 
fortnight  385  represented  they  were  ill,  out  of  which 
number  the  physician  found  only  twenty  who  were 
really  so.    He  proceeds  to  ask  : — 

**  What  does  this  picture  teach  us  P  l*hat  this  single  ex- 
ception [to  the  rule  of  separation]  takes  away  every  day  from 
the  labours  of  the  prison  valuable  time ;  and  that  it  foments 
among  the  prisoners  wishes  and  inclinations  the  most  detest- 
able. Sickness  is  the  pretence ;  but  idleness  is  the  motive. 
On  Sunday  work  is  not  obligatory,  and  on  this  day  no  one 
pretends  to  be  ill.  To  the  desire  of  indulging  idleness  is 
joined  the  hope  of  some  amelioration  in  their  condition— the 
wish  to  form  some  conspiracy — some  chance  of  escape.  It  is 
in  the  infirmary  that  the  prisoners  learn  falsehood,  and  that 
they  truly  lose  their  time.  I  hey  anticipate  sickness  to  be  sent 
there  :  they  prolong  it  there  to  remain. 

"  Tbere  are  sicknesses  of  the  mind,  equally  as  of  the  body. 
Do  you  think  they  cannot  assume  these  also  ^  Here  is  an 
example  : — A  celebrated  culprit  found  himself  confined  in  one 
of  the  prisons  of  the  Low  Countries.  They  leam  that  this 
man  has  suddenly  lost  his  senses.  Fits  of  fury,  accompanied 
with  horrible  cries,  return  every  day  at  certain  hours.  This  state 
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oontinues  three  months.  Two  ezperienoed  phjsieians  sign  a 
positive  declaration  that  this  man  is  mad.  An  officer  of  justioe 
makes  another  effort  He  says  to  the  pretended  madman,  in  a 
severe  tone,  '  Your  dissimulation  wearies  me,  I  order  yon  to 
return  to  your  senses.*  The  prisoner  forgot  this  time  the  part 
he  had  so  long  played  successfully.  To  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the  GoTcmors  of  the  prison,  he  explained  to  them  how  he  had 
daily  practised  his  deception,  with  such  success,  that  at  last 
he  helieved  from  time  to  time,  that  he  was  really  mad.  Yield 
to  all  those  who  complain  of  weakness  of  the  head,  the  privi- 
lege so  much  desired  of  associating  with  their  comrades  and 
immediately  the  signal  will  be  given  to  several  amongst  them 
to  feign  themselves  wholly  or  partly  mad.  *  *  *  In  the 
cell,  although  a  prisoner,  he  is,  in  many  respects,  a  free  man, 
he  has  himself  to  himself.  In  the  workroom  he  is  a  slave, 
the  slave  of  his  companions  in  crime.  If  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance take  possession  of  him  iu  his  cell,  he  gives  a  free  course 
to  his  tears.  They  ridicule  him,  in  the  workroom,  if  he  show 
such  weakness.  In  the  cell,  he  takes  his  bible  or  prayer-book, 
six  times  a  day,  if  he  chooses.  They  would  quickly  say  to 
him,  in  the  workroom,  as  they  said  to  the  prisoner  at  Leen- 
warden:  'What  do  you  do  with  that  old  rubbish?  Rather 
ask  for  the  history  of  Victor  the  bandit ! '  In  the  cell,  he 
may  throw  himself  on  his  knees  to  implore  forgiveness  of  his 
merciful  Father,  who  sees  what  passes  in  his  heart;  he  can 
strengthen  himself  in  virtue  by  prayer;  he  loses  the  habit  of 
swearing.  Who,  in  solitude,  can  find  pleasure  in  oaths  ?  In 
the  workroom,  he  must  seek  some  very  dark  comer  to  utter 
his  prayer,  often  he  dares  not  repeat  it.  In  the  knowledge  of 
oaths  he  finds  his  masters;  the  silent  system,  far  from  hinder- 
ing, contributes  to  it;  example  is  contagious.  In  the  ceU,  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  learning  more  and  more  to  know  him- 
self; which  is  a  great  gain  for  him,  for  the  more  we  increase 
iu  self  knowledge,  the  more  we  improve.  In  the  workroom,  he 
learns  to  know  others;  be  would  have  lost  nothing  by  not 
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knowing  them.  In  tho  cell,  he  approaches  nearer  to  God,  he 
tries  to  walk  as  in  His  presence.  In  the  workroom,  he  draws 
near  to  his  companions,  he  unites  himself  to  them,  for  if  he 
does  not  so.  either  by  word,  or  by  signs,  he  has  no  ei\joyment 
He  makes  then,  a  disadvantageous  exchange  by  his  removal; 
the  good  he  acquires  he  loses;  he  enriches  himself  with  things 
which  he  can,  which  he  ought  to  do  without,  and  they  call 
this  a  privilege ! 

"  Shall  I  be  told  that  I  represent  the  prisoner  in  the  cell  much 
as  he  ought  to  be,  but  not  such  as  he  commonly  is  P  Well,  I 
suppose  with  you,  that  there  yet  remain  in  him  a  great 
many  bad  inclinations  ;  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  cell  has 
not  yet  brought  him  to  his  apogee.  In  the  workroom,  without 
doubty  he  will  be  completely  at  home.  He  no  sooner  arrives  . 
there  than  he  takes  lessons  of  evil ;  he  gives  them  himself  in 
his  turn  Thus  his  arrival  in  the  workroom  is  for  those  who 
are  there  a  real  misfortune,  a  curse.  What  lively  sorrow, 
what  bitter  grief  will  not  the  Chaplain  experience,  the  School- 
master,  and,  in  short,  all  those  who  visited  him  in  his  cell, 
when  they  shall  see  him,  on  whom  they  have  bestowed  so 
many  charitable  cares,  whom  they  have  exhorted  and  con- 
soled, make  retrograde  steps  towards  evil,  and  afresh  corrupting 
himself  in  the  place  to  which  he  will  have  been  transferred  ! 
Who  will  have  courage  to  work  for  the  moral  re-establishment 
of  these  unfortunate  men,  when  they  know  beforehand  that 
in  one,  two,  three,  or  even  six  years  of  cellular  confinement, 
the  prisoner  with  whom  they  have  taken  so  much  pains,  vrill 
Jl)e  delivered,  under  the  same  roof,  into  the  hands  of  professors 
in  the  art  of  wickedness,  of  professors  who  in  six  weeks, — 
what  do  I  say  ? — in  six  days,  in  an  hour,  by  a  single  counsel, 
by  a  single  imprecation,  as  there  are  examples,  will  overthrow 
aH  that  they  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  build  up.  But  if 
the  usual  life  in  the  workroom  does  not  produce  so  much  evil 
as  we  may  suppose  during  the  period  of  confinement,  it  cer- 
tainly does  by  its  consequences  after  liberation.    One  of  (he 
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principal  ends  of  the  Separate  System  is  to  prevent  aci|nain- 
taiices  amongst  the  prisoners  afler  they  are  liberated,  which 
is  not  a  thing  of  small  importance.  In  the  workroom  all  the 
prisoners  know  each  other  by  appearance  as  well  as  hj  name, 
and  this  knowledge  too  often  ruins  the  happiness  of  the  libe- 
rated prisoner  who  ^-ishes  to  conduct  himself  w^lh 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  speech  of  M. 
Suringar,  at  Brussels,  in  1847  : — 

I  represent  a  small  country,  but  I  have  important  things 
to  communicate  to  you.  If  a  man  of  sense  and  a  Christian 
were  permitted  to  be  proud,  I  should  be  at  this  moment,  for 
Holland  has  made  a  master-stroke  ;  she  has  adopted  the 
penitentiary  system  in  a  complete  manner,  founded  on  the 
principles  laid  down  at  Frankfurt ;  she  has  made  no  exception. 
She  has  applied  the  cellular  system  to  all  prisoners,  not  even 
excluding  females.  We  have  realised  in  Holland  the  wish  of 
the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  knew  the  hearts  of  depraved 
females,  and  who  was  quite  favourable  to  the  oellolar  system 
applied  even  to  women.*  We  have  in  Holland  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  so  well  shown  forth  in  that  exeellent 
work,  "  Women  in  Prison,"  by  Josephine  Mallet  Our  ex- 
cellent colleague  at  Geneva,  M.  Ferrule,  has  told  us  that  the 
female  prisoners  of  Geneva  in  lower  life  have,  in  an  address, 
entreated  to  be  placed  in  cells.  As  concerns  Belgium,  where 
so  much  has  already  been  done,  I  expect  that  in  the  Belgic 
projel  de  hi  they  will  do  away  with  the  exceptions  contained 
in  it,  and  that  they  will  decide  on  the  cellular  system  being 
also  applied  to  females.  This  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
Belgium. 

"  The  new  Dutch  penitentiary  system  is  founded  on  a  new 
penal  code.  The  second  and  first  chambers  of  the  states 
general  have  adopted  the  first  book  of  this  penal  code  pro- 
posed by  Government ;  and  as  soon  as  the  second  and  third 

•  See  p.  57. 
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books  of  this  code  shall  be  adopted,  the  reform  will  bo  oon ' 
ridered  complete. 

"  They  are  employed  at  Amsterdam  under  the  direction  of 
two  eminent  architects,  in  establishing  a  cellular  prison  for 
212  prisoners  :  it  will  be  finished  in  a  year.  Thus  the  dissen- 
fdon  is  gloriously  terminated  in  Holland.  I  am  unspeakably 
delighted  at  it :  it  is  a  triumph  of  humanity.  Crimes  com- 
mitted in  prison,  which  bear  no  proportion  with  other  crimes, 
will  be  abolished  when  cellular  prisons  shall  be  established. 
We  shall  have  a  decrease  of  millions  in  the  number  of  crimes. 
Is  not  that  a  cause  for  congratulation  !  *' 

LUXEMBOURG. 

In  this  Grand  Duchy  there  is  a  determination, 
notwithstanding  difficulties,  to  abandon  the  demo- 
ralizing system  of  prison  association  hitlierto  pur- 
sued, and  to  adopt  the  plan  of  cellular  imprisonment 
in  its  integrity.  This  may  be  shewn  by  an  extract 
from  the  statement  of  M.  Jurion,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

"  The  Government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  has  decided  that 
the  cellular  system  shall  be  applied  in  its  whole  extent,  in  all 
its  details.  Already  a  sum,  considerable  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  country,  has  been  carried  to  the  budget  of  1848.  The 
first  year  they  will  employ  themselves  with  the  necessary 
buildings.  On  this  point  everything  is  to  be  done.  But  a 
great  difficulty  presents  itself,  which  is, — in  a  country  of  so 
little  importance  it  is  impossible  to  have  distinct  prisons  for 
each  denomination  of  criminals,  or  even  for  each  sex.  This 
difficulty  is  in  common  with  the  twenty-four  States  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  which  have  less  than  300,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  difficulty  that  your  discussions  will  doubtless 
remove  in  a  great  degree.  The  Grand  Duchy,  as  well  as  the 
other  petty  States  of  the  Confederation,  feel  the  greatest 
mterest  in  the  question." 

VOL.  IL  C2 
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PRUSSIA. 

PKISOXS  BETTER  THAN  IN  OTHER  NATIONS.— TORTURE- ROOMS 
DESTROYED,  CHAPELS  PROVIDED. — DR.  JULIUS  APPOINTED 
COMMISSIONER   TO    AMERICA. —  HIS    ACQUAINTANCE  WITH, 

AND  ATTACHMENT  TO,  THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM.  VISIT  OF 

THE  KING  TO  PSNTONTILLB  PRISON,  RESOLUTION  THERE 
EXPRESSED. — ACCOUNTS  OF  NEW  PRISONS. — ^APPROVAL  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM. 

To  the  honour  of  the  enlightened  Sovereigfns  of 
this  kingdom,  its  penal  code  and  its  prisons  have 
been  for  the  last  century  less  objectionable  than 
those  of  most  other  continental  Powers.  Without 
entering  into  details  by  which  the  gaols  of  Prussia 
were  distinguished,  I  need  only  state  that  when 
they  were  visited  by  Howard  in  1776,  he  found 
that  not  a  single  torture-room  had  been  retained  in 
them,  but  that  the  cruelties  for  which  these  rooms 
were  required  had  been  entirely  abolished ;  at  the 
same  time  he  tells  us  that  a  chapel  was  provided  in 
every  prison,  and  that  scriptural  instruction  was 
imparted. 

The  bas-relief  over  the  gateway  of  some  prisons, 
amongst  them  that  of  Mentz,  was  curious,  and  in- 
teresting as  shewing  that  prisoners  in  this  kingdon 
were  not  prejudged  incorrigible.    It  consisted  of  ? 
waggon  drawn  by  two  stags,  two  lions,  and  tw 
wild  boars  ;  with  an  inscription  explaining  tl 
device,  which  is,  that  if  wild  beasts  can  be  tarn' 
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to  the  yoke,  we  should  not  despair  of  reclaiming 
irregular  men. 

The  pious  desire  of  the  late  King  to  punish  with 
mercy,  but  in  a  manner  severe  enough  to  repress 
crime  more  effectually,  prompted  him  in  1834  to 
appoint  the  excellent  Dr.  Julius  as  a  Commissioner 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  systems  of  discipline  there  pursued, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  the  experiments 
which  had  been  tried.  Faithful  to  his  trust.  Dr. 
Julius  devoted  his  time  and  talents  during  three 
years  to  his  important  duties.  His  published  re- 
ports fully  testify  his  conviction  in  favour  of  the 
Separate  System.  He  has  become  one  of  its  most 
strenuous  advocates.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of 
the  Author  to  enjoy  personal  converse  with  this 
eminent  man,  and  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  one  so 
experienced,  and  in  all  respects  so  competent  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment,  the  ardour  of  his  at- 
tachment to  this  corrective  system,  and  his  firm 
determination  to  promote  its  extension. 

In  1841  the  present  King  visited  England.  Tlie 

prison  at  Pentonville,  at  that  time  nearly  prepared 

for  the  reception  of  convicts,  was  inspected  by  His 

Majesty.    Whilst  admiring  its  construction  and 

arrangements,  he  could  foresee  something  of  the 

effects  which  would  ensue,  and  anxious  that  his 

own  subjects  might  share  the  advantages  he  had 

the  wisdom  to  anticipate,  he  is  reported  to  have 

said,  "  My  determination  is  now  fixed."  In  Prussia, 

2c2 
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therefore,  the  Separate  System,  as  we  shall  see  from 
the  following  account  of  Dr.  Julius,  is  established 
and  extending. 

"  I  presont  to  you  observations  taken  from  official  docn- 
ments  relating  to  the  extensive  penitentiary  establishments  in 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year. 

"  The  Government  directs  and  supports,  at  this  very  time, 
twenty-six  penitentiaries.  To  these  most  be  added  a  house 
of  correction,  containing  three  or  four  hundred  prisoners, 
situated  in  the  canton  of  Luckau,  in  Lower  Lusatia.  This 
makes  the  total  of  twentv-seven.  Of  these  twenty-seven  estab- 
lishments, eighteen  are  Royal,  and  one  belongs  to  the  state  of 
Lower  Lusatia ;  in  all,  nineteen  are  in  the  old  provinces,  which 
are  under  German  law,  and  eight  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
regulated  by  the  French  code. 

"These  twenty-six  establishments  (Royal  penitentiaries) 
contain  13,283  prisoners,  of  which  9,858,  and  the  three  or 
four  hundred  in  the  house  of  correction,  which  belongs  to  the 
state  of  Luckau,  in  all  about  10,200  persons,  belong  to  the 
seven  easlern  provinces,  and  3,425  to  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
These  numbers  are  not  proportioned  to  the  population  of  these 
two  divisions,  the  first  containing  1 2,800,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  second  2,500,000  ;  the  proportion  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern divisions  being  nearly  fifleen  to  three,  and  the  prisoners 
that  of  fifteen  to  five.  We,  nevertheless,  must  be  careful  not 
to  be  hasty  in  calculating  the  relative  number  of  the  criminals 
of  these  two  divisions.  The  penal  laws  of  the  French  criminal 
code  are  as  much  too  severe  as  those  of  the  eastern  divisions 
are  too  mild. 

"  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that  six  or  eight  of  these 
Rhenish  penitentiaries,  as  Cleves,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Coblentz,  and  one  at  Treves,  are  simply  maison 
(/'arret  et  de  justice,  where  are  only  found  those  taken  up  on 
suspicion,  and  the  accused,  petty  offenders,  and  those  arrested 
for  debt. 
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'*  It  is  cmly  in  our  day  that  the  Separate  System  has  been 
acknowledged  and  comidered  to  he  tk»  only  correct  foundation 
of  all  prison  discipline.  This  separation  is  principally  suitable 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  been  condemned,  and  to  those  who 
are  simply  arrested  on  suspicion,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  tell  the  truth  (o  the  judge.  For  these,  as  well  as 
for  the  guilty,  the  Separate  System  has  for  its  object  to  pre- 
serve the  innocent  from  contamination,  and  to  prevent  the  bad 
from  becoming  worse.  The  Separate  System  was  at  first  begun 
by  placing  the  sexes  in  different  prisons ;  eight,  or  nearly  one 
third  of  these  prisons,  are  appointed  to  one  sex. 

A  house  of  detention  of  recent  establishment  at  Sagau,  in 
Cilicia,  contains  only  women  ;  and  seven  other  establishments 
at  Spandau,  Sounemburg,  Iiisterburg,  Jauer,  Goerlitz,  Halle, 
and  Werden,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  only  receive  men. 

The  proportion  of  women  to  men  in  our  prisons,  and  thut 
of  young  offenders^  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  a  more  cor- 
rect notion  of  their  morality  than  if  drawn  from  the  tot^l  num- 
ber of  criminals  compared  with  the  population.  The  report 
of  the  proportion  of  criminals  of  the  two  sexes  are  as  2,221  to 
11,062,  or  as  one  to  five  in  all  the  Prussian  dominions. 
According  to  the  official  reports,  they  are  as  one  to  four.  In 
the  rest  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in  France,  and  where  the 
proportion  has  been  found  less,  it  has  averaged  one  to  five,  or 
a  fraction  more. 

"  As  regards  the  new  cellular  prisons  which  are  in  the  course 
of  erection,  allow  me  to  give  you  official  information  on  the 
subject.  Gentlemen,  we  are  Germans,  and  os  Germans  we 
are  accustomed  to  domestic  life,  in  our  homes,  and  in  our 
families.  Public  activity  has  only  begun  to  manifest  itself  in 
our  country.  Hence,  Germany  saw  itself  preceded  in  prison 
reform,  by  Belgium,  Geneva,  America,  EIngland  and  France, 
it  is  only  within  a  few  years,  that  in  Germany  they  have  begun 
to  advance  in  this  path  so  little  beaten.  There  are  three 
States  of  the  German  Union  which  have  seriously  begun  the 
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work.  Ou  one  of  these  States,  Bade,  oommnnioations  will  be 
made  to  you  by  another  speaker.  I  shall  confine  myself  there- 
fore to  a  few  more  words  on  Prussia  and  Austria. 

'<  After  H  M.  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  given  his  attention 
to  the  establishment  at  Pentonville,  in  184  U  when  he  visited 
England, — you  are  aware,  that  out  of  the  nine  days  that  he 
passed  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  one  was  wholly  devoted  to 
visiting  the  prisons  at  Pentonville  and  N^ewgate,  and  partiou* 
larly  the  female  portion  of  it,  which  had  then  been  well 
regulated  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry. — After  this  visit  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  England— I  say  they  began  to  build  in  Prussia, 
particularly  from  the  year  1844,  many  cellular  prisons  which 
the  King  judged  would  be  the  best  and  most  secure.  These 
buildings  of  various  dimensions,  are  for  the  most  part  not  yet 
completed.  In  the  old  house  of  correction,  at  Cologne,  they 
will,  as  soon  as  the  King  shall  have  given  his  permission  to 
the  regulations,  adopt  entirely  the  Pensylvanian  system.  They 
began  at  Berlin,  in  1844,  to  build  a  cellular  priscm  for  five 
hundred  criminals;  the  four  wings  of  the  building  are  far  ad* 
vanoed,  so  that  one  part  of  it  may  already  be  made  use  of. 
A  similar  prison  will  be  built  in  Eastern  Prussia.  In  Silesia 
there  are  three  prisons;  one  of  the  smallest  is  already  finished 
as  a  pnson  d'Snquete,  for  every  description  of  prisoners,  and 
placed  in  Connection  with  that  of  Brieg.  At  Breslau,  they 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  prison  d'dnquete  larger,  and 
which  is  to  contain  four  hundred  prisoners.  Finally,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  province,  at  Ratisbon,  there  is  build- 
ing  a  large  cellular  prison;  another  is  projected  in  the  province 
of  Pomorania ;  Westphalia  will  be  similarly  provided,  and  at 
Munster  they  are  building  one  for  three  hundred  and  sixty 
prisoners,  which  may  be  occupied  in  eighteen  months. 

"  They  are  preparing  a  project  for  establishing  a  cellular 
pnson  at  Aix-la-Chapellc. 

"  In  Austria,  likewise,  they  are  making  every  arrangement 
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for  introducing  the  cellular  system.  Four  plans  of  prisons 
on  the  Pennsjlvanian  system  are  at  this  moment  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  for  approbation ;  one  of  thesCf  for  800  con- 
victs, will  be  built  at  Wienevisch  Neustadt. 

"  You  perceive,  then,  that  in  Germany  they  have  not  re- 
mained inactive  or  indifferent  to  prison  reform;  but  it  is 
natural  that  in  a  first  trial  progress  should  be  slow.'* 

What  progress  was  made  during  the  succeeding 
year,  we  learn  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Julius  at 
the  Brussels  Congress  : — 

*'  Before  the  convocation  of  the  Congress  at  Frankfort 
they  had  ordered  the  construction  of  five  cellular  prisons. 
Since  the  month  of  September  last  they  have  commenced  at 
fireslan,  the  capital  of  Siiesia,  a  cellular  prison  for  400 
criminals. 

'*  Of  the  large  and  small  prisons  wbich  were  ordered,  as 
had  been  announced  to  the  Congress  of  Frankfort,  two  are 
finished ;  that  at  Brieg,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  prison, 
for  those  accused  and  condemned  to  a  short  confinement.  It 
will  be  a  normal  prison ;  for  that  reason  Government  has 
ordered  that  all  the  plans  of  it  bo  pul^lished  by  the  General 
Council  of  the  buildings  of  Berlin. 
The  second  is  that  of  Cologne." 
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If  curiosity  or  some  higher  motive  induced  tlie 
Tourist  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to 
penetrate  the  prisons  of  the  Geiman  States,  he  might 
have  observed  the  condition  of  some  to  have  been 
little  better  than  those  in  our  own  land,  whilst  in 
addition  to  the  horrors  which  the  prisons  themselves 
presented,  the  instruments  of  torture,  almost  every- 
where retained,  must  have  aggravated  the  distress 
which  the  sight  of  cruelty  would  occasion.  Few 
improvements  had  then  been  effected  either  in  the 
treatment  of  criminals,  or  in  the  places  of  their  in- 
carceration since  the  days  when  Howard  described 
those  prisons  as  amongst  the  very  worse  he  had 
seen.  I  extract  some  statements  from  that  most 
interesting  Author : — 

"  At  Augsburg,  the  prison  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the 
back  of  the  town-house.  It  consists  of  many  cackots  or  small 
rooms,  on  three  different  floors.  There  is  one  for  examination, 
and  two  for  the  engines  of  torture."  * 

"  At  Munich  or  Munchen,  there  are  two  prisons  for  crimi- 
nals. That  in  the  town-house  had  in  it  six  men  and  two 
women  prisoners.  In  a  dark  damp  dungeon,  down  seventeen 
steps,  were  the  instruments  of  torture. 

"  The  other,  called  La  Prison  de  la  Cour,  consisted  of 
about  fifteen  cells,  twelve  feet  by  seven,  and  a  black  torture- 
room,  f 

•  Foreign  Prisons,  p.  I  M. 
<f  In  this  room  there  is  a  table  covered  with  black  cloth  and  fringe.  Six 
chairs  for  the  magistrates  and  secretaries,  covered  also  with  black  cloth,  are 
elevated  two  steps  above  the  floor,  and  painted  black.  Various  engines  of 
loiturc,  some  of  which  are  stained  with  blood,  hang  round  the  room.  When 
the  criminals  suffer,  the  candles  are  lighted  ;  for  the  windows  are  shut  close, 
to  prevent  their  cries  being  heard  abroad.   1  wo  crucifixes  arc  picbcntcd  to 
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"  In  the  house  of  correction  were  about  forty  meD  and 
thirty  women ;  some  weaving  wide  cloth,  but  most  of  them 
spinning.  The  keeper  ordered  his  servant  to  attend  me  with 
charcoal  and  frankincense ;  a  certain  sign  of  negligence  and 
inattention,  which  the  countenances  of  the  piisoners  con- 
firmed."* 

"  The  prison  of  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the  worst  prisons  I 
ever  saw.  The  dark  unhealthy  dungeons,  and  the  dismal 
torture-chamber,  do  no  honour  to  the  magistracy  of  this  city. 
The  gaoler  makes  use  of  a  low  trick  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  his  prisoners,  by  terrifying  them  with  the  apprehensions 
of  falling  under  the  power  of  witches."f 

At  Manheim,  Monsieur  Babo,  counsellor  to  the  regency, 
very  politely  gave  orders  to  shew  me  every  room  of  La  MaUan 
de  Force.  Prisoners  committed  to  this  house  are  commonly 
received  in  form  with  what  is  called  the  bien  venu  (welcome.) 
A  machine  is  brought  out,  in  which  are  fastened  their  neck, 
hands,  and  feet  Then  they  are  stripped ;  and  have,  accordin  g 
as  the  magistrate  orders — the  grand  venu  of  twenty  to  thirty 
stripes — the  demi  venu  of  eighteen  to  twenty — or  the  petU 
venu  of  twelve  to  fifteen :  after  this  they  kiss  the  threshold 
and  go  in.  Some  are  treated  with  the  same  compliment  at 
discharge.  The  like  ceremony  is  observed  at  many  other 
towns  in  Germany."  J 

Here,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  there  were 
some  exceptions  to  the  general  mismanagement  and 

the  view  of  the  unhappy  objects.  But  it  is  too  shocking  to  relate  their 
different  modes  of  cruelty.  Even  women  are  not  spared.— This  room  seems 
much  like  the  torture  room  in  Spain,  described  in  Limborch's  History  of 
the  Inquisition,  translated  by  Chandler,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  4to.  edit.  '  It  was  a 
large  under-ground  room,  arched,  and  the  walls  covered  with  black  hangings, 
The  candlesticks  were  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  the  whole  room  enlightened 
with  candles  placed  in  them.  The  inquisitor  and  notary  sat  at  a  table,  so 
that  the  place  seemed  as  the  very  mansion  of  death,  everything  appearing  lo 
terrible  and  awful.' ' 

•  Foreign  Prisons,  p.  1 15.       ^  Id.  p.  115.      X  Id.  p.  121. 
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cruelty  which  prevailed  in  th«  German  prisons. 
Amongst  these  the  House  of  Correction  at  Schwa- 
booh  was  distinguished  by  Howard,  who  says  of  it — 
This  house  was  clean,  and  well  regulated.  The  gaoler 
readily  supplied  me  with  a  book,  containing  an  account  of 
the  regulations,  &c. ;  in  which  are  some  liberal  and  sensible 
remarks  that  appear  worth  transcribing. 

**  It  is  observed,  that  '  there  is  great  error  in  expecting 
that  a  house  of  this  kind  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself; 
since  with  the  strictest  economy,  a  considerable  annual  sum 
will  be  found  necessary  for  its  proper  support/ 

"  The  greatest  attention  to  cleanliness  is  inculcated ;  bathing 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  prisoners ;  and  the  expense  of 
washing  for  them  is  reckoned  an  object  not  to  be  regarded. 

"  The  necessity  for  sick  wards  for  both  sexes  is  pointed  out. 

"  It  is  remarked  to  be  '  a  very  false  notion,  that  a  man  who 
lives  upon  bread  and  water,  can  work  hard  and  be  kept  in 
health accordingly,  a  daily  allowance  of  hot  provisions  is 
ordered  for  the  criminals. 

"  It  is  mentioned  as  an  essential  point,  in  order  to  preserve 
order,  and  prevent  abuses,  •  that  one  of  the  city  magistrates 
should  every  week  in  rotation  visit  the  house,  and  closely 
inspect  everything  relative  to  its  management.'  '** 

And  notwithstanding  the  cruel  mockery  to  which 
criminals  were  subjected  when  first  committed  to 
La  Maisan  de  Force  at  Manheim,  they  appear  after- 
wards to  have  been  treated  with  humanity. 

"  The  rules  and  orders^*'  says  Howard,  "  are  good.  I  have 
a  copy  of  them.  The  two  last  are  to  this  effect,  llth  :  As 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  such  houses  as  this,  to 
observe  all  possible  cleanliness ;  it  is  required  of  all  persons 
to  watch  most  strictly  against  all  appearance  of  the  contrary. 
Whoever  sees  the  least  ofTeuce  of  that  kind,  shall  give  imme- 
•  Foreign  Prisons,  p.  1 1 0. 
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diate  notice  of  it  to  the  inspecior,  upon  pain  of  close  con- 
finement on  bread  and  water,  and  the  the  most  rigorous 
chastisement  12th :  That  no  one  may  be  able  to  plead 
ignorance  of  the  rules,  one  copy  of  them  shall  be  given  to 
every  prisoner^  and  another  hung  up  in  his  room ;  and  they 
shall  be  read  publicly  every  Sunday  morning  after  divine 
service.  It  is  ordered  that  the  disobedient  be  punished ;  and 
that  encouragement  be  given  to  the  dutiful  and  diligent"* 

Although  the  atrocities  which  have  been  referred 
to  are  no  longer  perpetrated  in  any  of  the  German 
States,  and  the  more  glaring  evils  of  prison  misrule 
have  been  everywhere  corrected,  yet,  excepting  in 
two  or  three  States,  penal  discipline  is  still  very  de- 
fective, and  the  progress  of  improvement  slow.  In 
the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  of  Nassau  the  cel- 
lular system  has  been  adopted,  and  an  enquiry  has 
been  instituted  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  and 
in  the  Electorate,  which  will  doubtless  lead  to  the 
same  result.  The  following  extracts  will  describe 
what  penal  reformation  has  been  accomplished,  and 
shew  to  some  extent  how  much  more  may  be  ex- 
pected : — 

BADEN. 

The  following  is  from  the  speech  of  M.  de  Jage- 
MANN,  Conseiller  du  Minisiere  de  la  Justice,  d 
Carlsrnhe  : — 

I  have  the  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pi  lience  the  satisfaction,  of  being  able  to  give  you 
a  favourable  report  of  Ihe  progress  made  in  prison 

•  Foreign  Prisons,  p.  121. 
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discipline  in  another  state  of  the  German  Union  ; 
nevertheless  this  satisfaction  is  mingled  with  some 
regret,  when  I  reflect  that  we  must  pass  from  Prussia 
immediately  to  the  state  of  Baden,  that  we  may  con- 
tinue the  line  of  progress  of  penitentiary  reform  in 
Germany,  whilst  there  are  many  kingdoms  and  in- 
termediate states  of  much  greater  importance  than 
the  one  I  have  the  honqur  of  representing,  that  have 
effected  nothing,  or  very  little,  in  carrying  out 
a  system  that  we  have  resolutely  entered  upon. 
This  does  not  however  prevent  me  from  entertaining 
the  hope  that  the  whole  German  Union  will  in  the 
end  acknowledge  its  advantages  and  adopt  the 
Separate  System,  as  the  only  one  which  embraces 
at  the  same  time  the  interests  both  of  the  prisoners 
and  of  Governments.* 

"  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  has  up  to  this  time 
been  regulated  upon  the  plan  of  repressing  misde- 
meanours and  crimes,  by  a  provisional  penal  or 
normal  edict  since  1803.  This  law,  which  has 
been  ever  since  in  operation  in  Baden,  must  con- 
tinue so  until  they  have  brought  into  execution  the 
new  criminal  laws  announced  by  the  Grand-Ducal 
Government  the  6th  of  March,  1845;  the  operation 
of  which  has  only  been  delayed  from  the  necessity 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  the  following  year.  Dr. 
Julius  said—**  I  have  yet  to  mention  two  States  of  Germany 
which  have  just  entered  the  list  for  sending  delegates  to  visit 
the  prisons.  These  are  the  Grand  Duchy  uf  Hesse,  and  the 
Electorate  of  Ilesse.'* 
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of  voting  the  necessary  supplies,  as  a  preliminary 
measure.  Government  has,  as  well  as  the  states  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  given  definitively  their  decision 
on  this  subject ;  supplies  have  been  granted  to  give 
life  to  this  great  work.  The  old  law  is  therefore 
already  a  caput  mortuum  for  those  who  have  thought 
by  their  labours  to  ameliorate  it.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  in  a  year  or  18  months  every 
measure  will  have  been  adopted  to  enable  us  to 
enter  upon  an  era  of  better  penal  jurisprudence. 

In  presenting  to  the  deliberation  of  the  states  a 
proposed  penal  code,  founded  on  a  new  basis,  the 
Grand  Ducal  Government  has  seen  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  maisons  de  detention  at  the  same  time. 
A  law  for  this  purpose  has  been  equally  approved  of 
by  the  states  and  the  Grand  Duke. 

"As  this  law  ought  particularly  to  interest  the 
honourable  assembly,  permit  me  to  dwell  on  it  for  a 
moment. 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  question  of  prisons  ought 
not  to  be  separate  from  the  principles  on  which  tliey 
are  founded,  that  is,  the  principle  of  punishment 
itself.  A  prison  conducted  on  philanthropic  prin- 
ciples only,  is,  according  to  my  views,  a  prison  very 
defective.  In  order  to  constitute  a  well-disciplined 
prison,  every  part  of  it  should  be  adapted  to  the 
purpose  and  end  of  punishment ;  and  if  these  are 
not  combined  you  will,  with  the  best  intentions, 
only  have  the  appearance  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
ends  of  Justice. 
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"  The  law  of  the  prisons  of  Baden  has  been  con- 
structed with  a  particular  reference  to  gaols  for  men  ; 
consequently  it  has  been  entitled,  '  A  law  for  exe- 
cuting Sentences  in  the  New  Prison  for  Men,  at 
Bruchsal/  The  first  section  of  this  law  enacts  that 
'The  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed  upon  males 
shall  in  future  be  carried  out  in  such  manner  that 
each  criminal  be  confined  in  a  separate  cell,  and  be 
kept  there  night  and  day  without  any  communica- 
tion with  other  offenders.'  * 

"  It  merely  remains  now  for  me  to  shew  you  that 
the  Separate  System  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  prison  which  is  now  erecting  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  city  of  Bruchsal. 

"This  prison  will  contain  416  cells.  Its  works, 
begun  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  with  the  assent  of 
the  states  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  advance  slowly,  from 
the  natural  motive  of  not  wishing  to  do  anything 
precipitately .f    The  experience  acquired  in  prison 

*  The  President,  M.  Mittermaier,  afterwards  observed  that 
"  The  7dth  section  of  the  Badoise  law  directs  as  follows  : — 
'  Complete  separation  shall  not  exceed  the  space  of  six  years ; 
if  the  coDdemned  have  to  suffer  a  longer  confinement,  the:r 
complete  isolation  shall  bo  limited  to  six  years,  unless  they 
particularly  ask  for  the  continuation.  Neither  shall  complete 
separation  take  place,  without  a  similar  request,  with  regard 
to  prisoners  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.*  " 

t  Concerning  this  prison.  Dr.  Julius  reported  the  following 
year: — "The  great  cellular  prison  of  Bruchsal  is  likewise 
finished.  It  is  a  prison  for  400  criminals.  It  will  be  habitable 
after  next  year."    M.  Diez,  of  Bruchsal,  with  reference  to  this 
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arrangements  in  Europe  is  not  very  considerable; 
and  we  have  sought  in  perfecting  the  mode  of  con- 
struction to  approximate  it,  as  nearly  as  the  plan  of 
the  foundations  would  permit,  to  the  latest  disco- 
veries and  requirements.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Government  has  commissioned  M.  Hubsch,  the 
director  of  the  works  and  author  of  the  original 
plan,  as  well  as  myself,  in  my  capacity  of  an  ad- 
ministrator of  justice,  to  whom  is  confided  the  chief 
superintendence  of  prisons  in  Baden,  to  visit  the 
principal  prisons  abroad,  where  reform  had  begun. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  we  wished  to  inspect  the 
principal  prisons  of  Belgium,  particularly  that  of 
Ghent  Then  we  endeavoured  to  make  ourselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  model  establishment 

prison,  said—"  I  am  director  of  two  penitentiary  establish- 
ments, regulated,  one  according  to  the  old  system,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  absence  of  system,  and  the  other  arranged 
afler  the  Auburn  system.  It  is  six  years  since  I  undertook 
this  office,  with  a  declared  preference  for  this  latter  system ; 
but  I  had  not  passed  long  in  the  prison  before  I  was  convinced 
that  we  could  not,  either  with  the  old  system,  that  is,  with  the 
ancient  absence  of  system,  nor  with  the  Auburn  system,  attfiin 
the  end  proposed  in  the  direction  of  a  penitentiary  establish- 
ment. Hence  arose  the  conviction,  that  we  could  only  hope 
to  arrive  at  this  end  by  the  isolation  of  prisoners.  I  have 
heard,  yesterday  and  to-day,  with  as  much  attention  as  plea- 
sure, all  that  has  been  said  thereupon  by  men  of  experience. 
The  numerous  facts,  and  the  irrefragable  proofs  which  they 
have  brought  forward,  have  only  confirmed  me  in  the  idea 
which  I  bad  preconceived  of  the  supeiiority  of  the  system  of 
separate  confinement  above  all  other  systems  of  imprisonment.'* 
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M  Pentonville,  near  London,  by  visiting  it  night 
and  day.  In  France  we  visited  the  House  of 
Correction  for  Juvenlile  Offenders  of  La  Roquette 
at  Paris,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Detention  of  La 
JForce,  and  the  House  of  Detention  for  Females. 
In  consequence  of  the  report  which  we  have  made 
respecting  the  particular  objects  of  our  investiga- 
tions, the  Government  has  seen  the  necessity  of 
demanding  further  supplies  from  the  states  for  the 
works  to  be  constructed  at  the  new  prison. 

"  Having  set  out  with  declaring  that  I  consider  a 
complete  reform  of  the  prison  system,  and  of  the 
penal  code,  in  Germany,  to  be  necessary  and  in- 
evitable, you  will,  doubtless,  reply  that  the  Baden 
Government  does  not  altogether  satisfy  my  require- 
ments, because  the  law,  which  I  have  just  analysed, 
has  provided  only  for  the  confinement  of  men  in  the 
maison  de  force ^  without  noticing  other  degrees  of 
imprisonment,  or  other  prisons.  But  I  shall  con- 
clude my  observations  by  saying  that,  according  to 
section  66  of  the  new  penal  code,  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  punishment  entailing  the  loss  of  liberty  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  separation,  and  that  for 
intermediate  degrees,  such  as  the  prison  (Tarron- 
dissementj  et  maison  de  travail  it  has  been  ordered, 
ds  for  the  maison  de  force,  that  prisoners  shall  be 
isolated  in  the  prison  d'arrondistement  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  and  in  the  maison  de  travail  from  four  to 
eight  weeks,  at  the  commencement  of  their  detention. 

With  regard  to  the  prison  communale,  the  principle 
VOL.  II.  2  D 
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is  not  less  settled  than  for  the  maison  de  fot'ce ;  and 
for  intermediate  establishments  it  is  admitted  at  least 
for  the  first  period  of  imprisonment.  There  is  an 
inconsistency  in  this,  we  confess,  but  it  is  very  par- 
donable. It  is  not  prudent,  perhaps,  to  apply  im- 
mediately, and  without  exception,  to  every  criminal 
the  great  measure  we  are  considering,  without  having 
made  a  trial  of  it. 

'*  It  will  not  at  first  be  applied  to  either  male  or 
female  prisoners  in  the  ynaison  de  travail^  nor  iit 
la  prison  ctarrondissement.  I  have,  nevertheless, 
great  hope,  and  I  will  make  every  effort,  to  induce 
them  to  apply  the  same  Prison  Discipline  to  females, 
and  in  the  other  Slablissements  de  dilentioUj  when 
Uiey  have  made  sufficient  trial  in  the  new  mai$on 
de  forced 

NASSAU. 

M.  LiNDPAiVTNER,  Dirt'cleur  des  prisons  du 
Du^hi  de  Nassau,  thus  describes  the  progress  of 
Prison  Discipline,  and  the  general  feeling  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  cellular  system  in  that  Duchy — 

"The  Report  which  I  have  the  hoDoar  of  presenting  to  yon, 
relates  to  the  prisons  of  the  Grand  Dnehjr  of  Nassau.  Form- 
erly the  prison  system  in  Nassau  was  in  the  same  conditioa 
as  ever)'where  else  in  Germany.  Some  pains,  however,  hare 
been  bestowed  upon  it  since  the  year  1813.  A  rariety  of 
orders  were  issued  for  constructing  new  establishments,  or 
for  regulating  those  which  were  alreajdy  in  action.  The 
establishments  which  have  grown  up  since  that  period,  comr 
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prise— >l.  Let  Mai»on»  d*arrit;  2.  Le$  Maisons  de  justice; 
3.  La  MaieoH^  de  correction  at  Ebarbach;  4.  La  Maison  de 
Force  at  Dietz  sor  Laha;  6.  The  prison  in  a  fortress  at 
Marxbarg.  Independently  of  these  prisons,  we  may  also 
mention  lee  salles  d'arrels  in  the  barracks,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  colleges.  We  mast  not  reckon  here  the  local  prisons  of 
the  different  communes,  intended  simply  for  the  immediate 
reception  of  disorderly  persons ;  or  for  securing  persons  who 
might  try  to  make  their  escape,  until  their  removal  to  Lee 
MaieoM  d'arrit,  because  there  is  provision  in  these  for  only 
a  slight  penal  discipline.  The  removal  in  such  cases,  cannot 
be  delayed  beyond  a  single  night. 

"  Lee  Maieone  de  Justice  are  assigned  to  the  accused  during 
their  trial.  They  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  criminal 
tribunal,  and  under  the  controul  of  the  court  which  has  issued 
the  warrant  There  are  two  of  them :  one  is  situated  in  the 
eity  of  Dillenburg :  and  the  other,  which  is  under  the  criml-  • 
nal  tribunal  of  Wiesbaden,  is  at  Usingen.  In  both  prisons 
there  are  regulations  in  favour  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
labour ;  but  no  one  is  compelled  to  do  so. 

**The  house  of  correction,  situated  at  Eberbach,  in  the  Can* 
ton  of  the  Rhine,  (Rheingau)  was  founded  by  an  act  of  the 
year  1811 ;  it  was  modified  in  the  year  1813,  and  finally  in 
1817,  ii  was  provided  with  a  very  complete  code  of  disciplinary 
regulations* 

"The  house  of  correction  receives  prisoners  condemned  by 
the  military  tribunals,  and  by  the  correctionel  tribunals,  to 
any  term  of  imprisonment  from  three  months  to  five  years. 
It  receives  moreover  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  not  beyond 
five  years,  after  having  undergone  their  sentence,  such  indi- 
Tidaals  as  having  already  incurred  punishments,  have  con- 
tinued to  appear  dangerous  through  debauchery,  drunkenness, 
fornication,  mendicity,  &c. 

"The  object  of  the  establishment  is  to  give  its  recipients 
the  habit  of  regular  labour,  and  to  improve  them.  Monlhlj 
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meetiugs  (of  which  the  Director  is  chair  man)  are  held  in  it, 
at  which  inquiry  is  made  into  the  interests  of  the  establishr 
ment,  and  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  and  at  which  a  public 
eulogium  is  passed  upon  those  convicts  who  have  conducted 
themselves  particularly  well,  &c.  These  monthly  meetings 
were  introduced  as  many  as  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  been 
recognized  as  an  excellent  means  of  stimulating  application. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  established  practice  of  opening 
a  running  account  in  favour  of  each  prisoner,  in  which  a 
balance  is  struck  between  the  fruits  of  his  good  conduct,  and 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  In  the  latter  are  also  comprised 
all  the  expenses  of  sickness,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
feigned  indisposition. 

"  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  establishment  has  risen 
to  240,  of  whom  one-fifth  are  females.  Five  years  ago  thq 
number  decreased  to  1 80  :  for  the  last  two  years  the  number 
has  alternated  between  190  and  210.  The  propcMrtionate 
number  of  females  has  not  varied  much. 

"  Ihe  frequency  of  relapses  rendered  it  necessary  in  the 
year  1827  to  create  a  second  class  of  convicts,  who,  after 
conviction,  are  subjected  to  separate  confinement  during  the 
whole  term  of  their  sentence.  For  this  purpose  fourteen  cell^ 
were,  constructed  in  the  division  for  males,  and  ten  in  that  fur 
females ;  which  cells  are  contained  in  a  space  from  900  to 
1000  cubic  feet.    They  are  heated  by  stoves. 

"  Delinquents  in  cells  are  permitted  to  take  sufficient 
exercise :  they  are  employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work ;  but 
they  receive  less  pay  than  criminals  of  the  first  class;  dot 
can  they  employ  any  portion  of  the  surplus  of  their  gaina  in 
the  purchase  of  personal  indulgences. 

"  From  1827  to  the  end  of  1841  there  bad  been  4,809 
individuals  in  ordinary  confinement,  and  555  in  the  cella 
Of  the  fonner  number  there  died  104,  and  of  the  latter  29, 
The  greater  relative  mort^ility  in  the  separate  cells  ought 
however,  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  weaker  state  of  healtL 
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in  which  the  relapsed  crimiuals,  belonging  for  the  most  part 
to  the  class  of  tramps,  mendicants,  debauchees,  &c.,  were 
Ivhen  they  were  sent  there  to  undergo  separate  confinement 
Of  the  666  condemned  to  the  cells,  416  were  confined  in 
them  for  the  first  time»  105  for  the  second,  29  for  the  third, 
4  for  the  fourth,  I  for  the  fifth  time.  Separate  confinement, 
theii«  had  been  repeated  upon  139  individuals. 

Since  the  year  IB  16  there  has  been  no  particular  estab- 
lishment in  the  Duchy  for  orphans.  The  orphans  are  placed 
in  families  in  the  country,  and  are  there  almost  all  well 
educated,  under  the  most  watchful  care.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  boys  have  exhibited  such  an  unmanageable  spirit  as  to 
require  the  adoption  of  more  rigorous  meesures.  For  these, 
particular  arrangements  have  been  made  (since  1828)  for 
placing  them  in  the  House  of  Correction.  The  number  of 
boys  thus  detained,  according  to  these  new  arrangements, 
has  not  exceeded  five  For  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
only  one  in  the  House  of  Correction.  At  this  moment  there 
are  none  at  all. 

**  In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  this  institution  in  a  very 
essentifd  point,  an  association,  certainly  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  Germany,  was  formed  for  the  protection  of  discharged  pri- 
soners, and  for  placing  them  out.  Thos'^  who  came  out  of 
the  Maison  de  Force  were  not  excluded  from  its  favours  and 
provisions.  The  association  has  in  like  manner  proposed  to 
watch  over  and  assist  individuals  leaving  the  asylum  for  the 
insane  as  cured.  This  society  has  met  with  much  sympathy 
throughout  the  country.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
sent  to  it;  nor  are  there  wanting  friends  of  humanity  who 
willingly  accept  the  duties  of  watching  over  the  operations  of 
the  society  in  finding  situations  for  individuals.  The  results 
in  the  reports  given  to  the  public  are  always  favourable. 

"  Of  the  446  •*  proteges  "  liberated  from  the  house  of  correc- 
tion up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  forty-one  have  been 
placed  out  as  workmen,  101  as  apprentices,  130  as  domestics. 
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and  174  have  been  assisted  at  their  homes,  by  Airnishing  them 
with  clothing,  tools,  &c.  Seventy-six  artisans,  and  sixty-seven 
domestics  have,  by  their  conduct,  completely  jastified  thm 
pains  bestowed  upon  them. 

For  the  446  individuals  discharged       fl.  kr. 
from  the  house  of  correction,  there 
have  been  expended    16,528  46 

For  the  81  discharged  from  the  asylum 
for  the  insane    1,348  53 

For    two    convicts    liberated  from 

the  Mai$on  de  Force    10  6 

"All  persons  discharged  from  the  house  of  correction  without 
distinction,  remain  three  years  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
local  authorities,  who  are  bound  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
In  the  year  1845,  we  had  Reports  of  468  individuals.  Of 
this  number  275  had  conducted  themselves  very  well ;  nine 
had  relapsed,  and  sixty-five  were  absent  There  has,  as  yet« 
been  no  occasion  to  blame  the  conduct  c»f  the  remainder. 

*' An  ordonnance  of  the  year  1811,  and  the  regulations 
established  in  gave  quite  a  new  organization  to  the 

Maiton  de  Force  of  Dietz.  Its  organization  differs  from  that 
of  the  House  of  Correction  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  civil  rights 
to  the  convicts  —  in  the  parti-coloured  dress — the  chain 
attached  to  a  ba1l->the  obligation  of  keeping  silence— and 
particularly  in  the  corporal  punishments,  if  required,  &c.  The 
duration  of  the  sentences  in  the  Maiton  de  Force  varies  ftom 
two  years  to  imprisonment  for  life.  These  sentences  are 
passed  by  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  military  tribunals. 
Two  sculptors  are  engaged  in  the  marble  workshops,  and  em- 
ploy the  majority  of  the  convicts.  The  inmates  consist  of 
from  160  to  170  convicts,  of  whom  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
are  females. 

"  Le9  arrets  are  kept  at  the  fortress  of  Marxburg,  where  a 
company  of  invalids  is  garrisoned.  It  is  seldom  that  am  per* 
sons  are  confined  there. 
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* Thus  the  prison  system  has  been  for  many  years  the  ob- 
ject of  partioQlar  attention*  Various  experiments  have  been 
made,  even  relative  to  separate  confinement  It  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that,  properly  applied,  it  would  have  a  salutary 
effect. 

"  At  this  era  of  change  in  the  prison  system,  you  may  rest 
^sured  that  the  Duchy  will  readily  receive  the  cellular  system. 
This  mode  of  confinement  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing that  corruption  which  may  arise  from  the  contact  of  evil 
associates  in  the  common  wards :  it  ought  to  reform  those 
who  are  subjected  to  it,  and  to  inspira  them  with  a  salutary 
fear.  Still  we  must  not  suffer  a  prisoner  to  run  the  risk  of 
finding,  at  the  time  of  his  liberation,  his  moral  faculties 
weakened,  and  his  bodily  strength  unfitted  to  resume  hard 
labour. 

'  This  mode  of  confinement  is  eRpecially  advantageous  to 
those  who  are  imprisoned  for  the  first  time,  but  not  to  those 
who  have  relapsed.  Separate  confinement  therefore  does  not 
appear  justifiable,  except  for  a  short  space  of  time ;  and  it 
may  then  be  spent  in  rigorous  solitude,  which  makes  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  mind,  reforms  and  turns  it  away  from  vice 
lietter  than  when  confinement  in  cells  is  broken  into  by  too 
frequent  visits,  However,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  honourable  men  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  all  the  prisons  situated  in  remote 
districts,  or  even  in  the  vicinity  of  small  towns,  to  visit  the 
prisoners,  and  to  mitigate  the  depresHion  which  is  produced 
by  a  long  course  of  separate  confinement.  We  are  even 
obliged  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  could  also  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  subordinate  officers,  who  would  not  be  a  cause  of 
anxiety  in  their  frequent  and  unperceived  intercourse  with  the 
prisoners. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  being  sentenced  to  the  second  class 
of  punishments  in  the  House  of  Correction,  to  which  is 
attached  coiifiucment  in  a    purate  cell,  is  an  additional  penalty 
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induced  solely  to  meet  the  ease  of  those  who  have  relapsed* 
It  would  be  possible  now  to  prepare  a  change  in  the  law  upon 
this  point.  Separate  confinement  is  essentially  intended  to 
reform ;  we  might  therefore  apply  it  to  every  class  of  prisoners 
in  the  House  of  Correction,  making  every  allowance  with 
respect  to  what  has  been  said  above. 

**  The  following  regulations  appear  to  us  the  most  conform- 
able to  the  penal  code,  and  the  usages  and  customs  of  our 
tribunals  : — 

"  1.  Sentences  to  different  degrees  of  punishment  in  the 
House  of  Correction  to  extend  from  a  minimum  of  imprison- 
ment for  two  months  to  a  maximum  for  four  years. 

*'2.  Cvery  sentence  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  to  be  undergone  in  a  separate  cell. 

•*  3.  For  every  sentence  exceeding  this  term,  a  third  part 
of  the  time,  at  intervals  determined  in  the  record,  to  be  under- 
gone in  the  cells.  Nevertheless,  no  separate  confinement  to 
last  without  interruption  for  more  than  a  year. 

'  4.  Two  months  of  separate  confinement  to  be  equal  to 
three  months  of  ordinary  imprisonment. 

"5.  The  superior  officers,  ccclesie  sties,  teachers,  master- 
workmen,  and  attendants,  to  be  in  constant  communication 
with  the  prisoners  confined  in  cells.  The  intercourse  of  these 
prisoners  with  the  subordinate  officers  to  be  under  control ; 
and  interviews  with  relations,  or  a  third  person,  to  be  but 
rarely  permitted. 

*'6.  Each  cell  to  have  from  800  to  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
rcspirable  air,  and  to  be  conveniently  arranged  afler  the  best 
model.  For  the  sick,  cells  to  be  made  large  enough  to  receive, 
when  necessary,  an  attendant  nurse. 

"  7.  Rverj'  prisoner  confined  in  a  cell  to  enjoy  every  day  one 
hour's  walk  in  the  open  air.  A  shed  to  be  erected  along  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  sj^ace  for  exercise,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  in 
bad  weather. 

**  Of  courbc  we  bhould  keep  up  those  regulations  of  the  old 
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sYStom,  which  were  intended  to  awaken  self-love,  to  excite 
emulation,  to  create  an  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  labour,  &c. 
The  society  for  encouraging  released  prisoners  would  have  to 
extend  its  operations  in  order  to  further  this  object 

These  observations  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  the  prisons  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  As  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  future, 
these  are  yery  near  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  already  done  so  much  good,  and  which  is 
even  now  preparing  more  than  one  amelioration,  will  not 
ultimately  shrink  from  effecting  reforms  which  appear  to  it  to 
be  more  desirable  still.'* 

At  the  Congres  Penitentiaire,  at  Frankfort,  some 
objections  against  the  Separate  System  were  alleged 
by  M.  Stiebel,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  city  j 
he  observed — 

We  have  in  Germany  a  better  education,  which  is  more 
extended  through  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  which 
may  prevent  degeneracy.  We  are  dejjrived  at  the  same  time 
of  those  guarantees,  without  which  separate  confinement  be- 
comes a  frightful  thing.* 

These  objections  called  forth  the  following  reply 
from  Dr.  Varrentrapp,  the  physician  of  the  prisons 
at  Frankfort : — 

«•  I  live  in  the  same  town,  I  practice  in  the  same  profession,  I 
share  the  same  political  opinions,  as  M.  Stiebel,  and  yet, 
whilst  adopting  entirely  the  general  considerations  which  make 
the  leading  point  of  his  discourse,  I  arrive  at  completely  op- 
posite conclusions,  lelative  to  the  subject  which  occupies  us 
ttt  this  time.  Yes  !  our  Germany  has  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing a  better  and  more  generally  extended  education  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  Yes,  our  system  of  education,  from 
•  Liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  &c. 
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the  primary  schools  to  the  onirersities,  is  better  organised 
than  amongst  other  nations.  Bat  it  does  not  follow  from 
thenoe,  that  oar  methods  of  teaching  can  only  suit  Ger* 
many,  nor  those  existing  in  England  and  France  cannot  ex- 
tend beyond  these  two  countries.  Far  from  that;  what  a 
civilised  people  acknowledge  as  the  best  system  of  instruction, 
ought  to  be,  from  that  alone,  and  is  indeed  the  most  suitable 
for  all  other  civilised  people.  The  university  regulations  of 
Austria  and  France  are  drawn  upon  the  same  model.  Can  we 
say  that  they  are  exclusively  suited  to  the  national  character 
of  the  French  and  Austrians,  and  that  we  cannot  make  use  of 
them,  because  we  are  Germans,  and  because  our  nationalities 
are  different. 

It  is  the  same  with  penitentiary  education  as  with  uni- 
versity education.  The  method  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
in  one  country,  must  be  the  best  in  another.  The  mode  of 
detention,  which  unites  the  most  completely  all  the  qualities 
of  a  perfect  penal  treatment  amongst  a  people  —  which  corrects 
the  criminal  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  him  atone  for  his 
crime,  which  prevents  the  mutual  corruption  of  prisoners,  and 
moralises  them  by  individual  separation,  which  awakens  in 
them,  with  contrition,  the  love  of  labour^  and  the  good  feelings 
which  may  still  exist  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts, — this  mode 
of  imprisonment,  I  say,  acknowledged  ihe  best  here,  must  be 
the  best  everywhere.  I  do  not  admit  as  an  obstacle  the  na« 
tional  differences  which  are  spoken  of.  Neither  do  I  admit 
that  the  number  and  quality  of  criminals  in  France  and  Ger- 
many differ  as  much  as  is  said.  Let  men  only  compare  with 
some  attention  the  criminal  statistics  of  England,  France,  and 
Belgium,  with  those  of  Germany,  and  they  will  be  convinced 
that  the  cause  of  the  present  difference  which  exists  in  the 
criminality  of  these  nations  does  not  consist  in  the  difference 
of  nationalities  but  in  some  outward  or  accidental  circum- 
stances ;  that  is  to  say,  that  crimes  differ  in  number  and 
nature,  according  as  a  countr\'  presents  a  mass  of  densely 
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crowded  population  as  London  and  Paris  (Berhu  already  it 
not  much  loss),  or  a  manufacturing  or  agricultural  population. 
As  to  the  trial  by  jury  and  liberty  of  the  press,  it  is  to  be  much 
regretted  that  Germany  does  not  possess  them.  But  should 
we  have  these  two  guarantees  with  the  present  system  of  com- 
mon prisons,  we  could  do  nothing  benefioial  for  the  moral 
reform  of  the  prisoners,  whilst,  even  without  them,  we  may 
obtain  this  reform  from  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment 
— a  system,  which,  organised  as  we  understand  it,  offers  only 
advantages  without  inconsistences,  without  inhumanity,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  oppression." 

Dr.  Varrentrapp  was  supported  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  Separate  System  by  the  longer  experience  of 
his  father,  who  said — 

"  The  system  of  prison  association  is  as  fatal  to  the  con- 
demned as  to  the  unconvicted  ;  it  is  even  more  so  to  the 
former  because  of  the  longer  duration  of  their  stay  in  prison  ; 
and  again,  because  the  state  which  has  already  corrupted 
them  when  unconvicted,  in  the  association  of  the  maison 
d*arref,  afterwards  loses  its  time  in  endeavours  to  moralise  them 
in  the  houses  of  correction  when  condemned.  The  evil 
being  the  same  for  the  unconvicted  and  the  condemned,  the 
remedy  ought  likewise  to  be  the  same  for  these  two  classes  of 
prisoners.  This  remedy  is  separate  impris  nmeni  by  Jay  and 
might.  Shewn  good  in  theory,  it  cannot  be  found  bad  iu 
practice." 

BAVARIA. 

The  condition  and  discipline  of  the  maism  de 
farce  at  Munich  presents  now  a  happy  contrast  to 
the  state  of  prisons  in  that  city,  as  described  by 
Howard.  Separate  confinement  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  in  Bavaria.  The  cause  is  remarkable.  A 
reference  has  been  already  made  (Vol.  I.  250)  to 
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the  surprising  influence  over  the  will  and  afTectipns 
of  his  prisoners  possessed  by  the  Director  of  the 
prison  at  Munich.  This  extraordinary  man  is  now, 
in  his  capacity  of  Counseiller  MinistSriel,  the  In- 
spector of  all  the  prisons  in  Bavaria.  The  system 
pursued  in  them  is  his  own — "  Ce  systeme^  iCest 
autre  que  M.  Obennayer  lai-memey^  said  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress — ^and  so  judiciously  does  he 
exert  his  power  that  the  most  happy  effects  are  pro- 
duced. His  own  peculiar  influence,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  appears  to  be  unconscious,  prevents  in  a 
great  measure  the  necessity  for  the  isolation  of  pri- 
soners. The  penal  reform  which  he  has  effected, 
and  of  which  he  has  himself  published  an  account, 
consists  chiefly  in  "  the  rejection  of  severities  super- 
added to  the  punishment  which  had  been  decreed ; 
in  the  abandonment  of  all  public  working ;  not 
compelling  prisoners  to  wear  any  strictly  penal  cos- 
tume ;  and  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishments.** 
Although  in  his  penitentiary  Obermayer disapproves 
of  the  Separate  System,  he  does  not  permit  unre- 
strained intercourse,  yet  is  too  wise  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  it  by  attempting,  as  undei*  the  silent  system, 
to  check  communication  whilst  prisoners  are  asso- 
ciated. They  are  allowed  to  converse  at  certain 
times,  but  it  must  be  in  a  loud  tone.  By  this  regu- 
lation intercourse  of  a  demoralizing  and  dangerous 
character  is  said  to  be  prevented. 

But  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  talent  and 
humane  influence  of  M.  Obermayer,  a  feeling  is 
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gaining  ground  in  Bavaria  that  the  corrective  disci- 
pline of  its  prisons  should  rest  upon  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  than  the  superior  character  of  their 
Director.    It  is  foreseen  that  the  Separate  System 
can  be  the  only  substitute  for  that  which  this  dis- 
tinguished man  has  introduced.    With  this  convic- 
tion we  find  the  Baron  de  Closen,  after  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  fellow-countryman,  and 
commending  the  great  improvements  he  had  effected, 
avowed  in  a  speech*  full  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
and  worthy  of  an  enlightened  statesman — "For  my 
own  part,  I  do  unreservedly  declare  myself  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Philadelphia  (i.e.  Separate)  System,  as 
being  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  correct  the 
prisoner.      *        *       *      To  my  view  a  penal 
institution  is  defective  in  its  very  foundation  when 
it  lays  down  as  the  principal  object,  not  the  correc- 
tion of  the  heart  of  the  criminal,  but  corporal 
punishment.    In  every  system  of  imprisonment  this 
fundamental  principle — the  amendment  of  the  con- 
vict— should  be  first  recognized.    This  principle  is 
not  only  of  advantage  to  the  criminal,  it  is  also  ad- 
vantageous to  society,  for  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity cannot  be  better  ensured  than  by  the  moral 
reformation  of  its  liberated  convicts.    The  greater 
part  of  the  crimes  which  are  perpetrated  in  the  world 
arise  from  the  evils  of  a  defective  education.  The 
prison  is  then  appealed  to,  to  rectify  or  to  complete 
the  imperfect  work  of  the  school." 

*  At  the  Congres  P6niteuiiaire  at  Frankfort.  ^ 
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ITALY. 

PRISON  BUILT  BY  ANGUS  MARTIU8  A.U.C.  120.        AD  TBRRORBM 
JBDIFICATUR/' — THE  SAME  PRINCIPLB  TOO  LONG  TRUSTED  TO. 

 A  BETTER  MAXIM  ADOPTED. — THE  PRISONS  OF  8.  MICHBLR, 

THE  GREAT    PRISON,   PRISON   OF  SAN  ANOBLO.  SHOCKIKO 

STATE  OF  THE  TWO  LAST.  — DISTRACTED  PRISONERS. — PRI- 
SONS  AT  NAPLES  AND  MILAN. — THEIR  MISBRABLB  CONDI- 
TIdN.— PRESENT  STATE  OF  PRISON  DI8GIPLINB. 

LOMBARDY  AND  TUSCANY. 

INCREASE    OF    CRIME. — CELLULAR    SYSTEM    DBSIRBD    AS  A 
REMEDY. — SOCIETY  FOR  LIBERATED  CRIMINALS. — BAD  STATE 

OF  PRISONS  AT  MANTUA,  MILAN,    AND  CASSANO.  SUBJECT 

DISCUSSED  IN  CONGRESS  OF  FLORBNCB. 

SARDINIA. 

THE  KING  IN  FAVOUR  OF  CELLULAR  IMPRISONMENT. — QUBS- 

TION    LITTLE    UNDERSTOOD    BY    HIS    SUBJECTS.  AUBURN 

SYSTEM  PREFERRED. — LA  GENERALA,  AT  TURIN. — OBSTACLES 

TO  PENITENTIARY  REFORM  THROUGHOUT  ITALY.  POWER  OF 

THE  POLICE.  SICILY. — SPLENDID  PRISONS.  —  THEIR  MIS- 
MANAGEMENT.— NAPLES. — SOME  IMPROVEMENT. — SBPARATB 
CONFINEMENT  APPROVED  OF  BY  THE  POPE. — SPEECH  OF  L|[ 

CHEVALIER  PERUZZI. — PROGRESS  OF  REFORM.  NEW  PBNAL 

CODES. — BAGNES  ABOLISHED. — CELLULAR  IMPRISONMENT 
SUBSTITUTED. — ADVOCATES  OF  SEPARATE  SYSTEM  INCREAS- 
ING.— WRITERS  ON  PENAL  LEGISLATION. 


It  is  nearly  2,500  years  since  the  first  prison  io 
Borne  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  built  by 
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^  Ancus  Martins.  Of  this  eilifice  in  its  original 
condition  we  have  only  a  short  notice  in  lAvy; 
but  we  learn  from  another  writer  that  subsequently 
an  excavation  was  made  beneath  the  prison  and  a 
dungeon  formed  by  Servius  Tullius,  whence  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Tullianum.*  This  is  described 
by  Sallust  as  sunk  about  twelve  feet  under  the 
earth,  with  strong  walls,  arched  with  stone,  but 
dark,  foul,  and  frightful.f  The  original  purpose 
of  Ancus  ill  erecting  this  prison,  we  learn  from  the 
Historian,  was  to  deter  from  crime  by  the  terror  of 
punishment — career  ad  terrorem  €Bdificatur.^^\  — 
And  although  experience  has  constantly  shewn  the 
impolicy  of  trusting  to  this  principle  of  fear  as  a 

*  111  hoc,  pars  quee  sub  terra  Tulliauura^ideo  quod  additum 
a  Tullio  rege." — Varro, 

f  Sallust  describes  this  when  referring  to  the  punishment 
of  Leutulus,  in  the  following  terms  :  '*  Lentulum  in  carcerem 
dedacit.  Est  locus  in  carcere,  quod  Tullianum  adpellatnr, 
obi  paullulum  escenderin  ad  loevam  ;  oirciter  duodecim  pedes 
humi  depressus.  Eum  muniunt  undique  parietes,  atque  in- 
super  camera,  lapidcis  fomicibus  vincta :  sed  incultu,  tenebris 
odore  foeda  atque  terribilis  ejus  facies  est  — CaiiL  Iv, 

Attached  to  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  carcere,  built  to 
commemorate  St.  Peter's  imprisonment,  supposed  to  have  been 
OQ  this  spot,  there  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  dungeon  above  described. 

X  Crimes  became  frequent  in  Rome  upon  the  increase  of  its 
population,  bj  the  conquest  of  the  Latins,  a.u.c.  120^  many 
thousands  of  whom,  Livy  tells  us,  were  admitted  into  the 
somber  of  citizens.  The  following  is  the  passage  in  which 
be  refers  to  the  prison  I  have  spoken  of "  Ingenti  incre- 
mento  rebus  anctis,  quum  in  tanta  multitudine  hominom^ 
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preventive  to  offences,  and  has  ever  proved  the  in- 
efficacy  of  mere  punishment  to  correct  the  guilty ; 
yet  how  long  have  these  mistakes  been  maintained 
and  acted  upon, — how  much,  indeed,  are  they  still 
cherished,  to  the  disappointment  of  their  advocates 
and  the  injury  of  all  ! 

Rome  in  more  recent  days  has  abjured  this  error, 
and  chosen  a  more  safe  maxim  for  the  treatment  of 
her  criminals.  She  proclaims  that  axiom  in  penal 
legislation  which  has  been  prefixed  to  these  pages, 
and  the  practical  influence  of  which  it  is  their 
design  to  perpetuate  and  to  promote.  The  wonls 
can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  or  the  truth  too 
deeply  impressed — "  Parum  est  coercerb  impro- 

BUS  P^NA,   NISI  PROBOS  EFFICIAS  DISCIPLINA." — 

This  admirable  sentence,  in  which,  as  observed  by 
Howard,  "  the  grand  purpose  of  all  civil  policy 
relative  to  criminals  is  expressed,'*  may  yet  be  seen 
inscribed  in  the  principal  room  of  the  prison  of 
S.  Michele.  On  the  outside,  over  the  entrance,  is 
another  inscription,  telling  us  that  this  prison  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
principle  which  is  recognized. 

CLEMENS  XI.  PONT.  MAX. 
PERDITIS  ADOLESCENTIBUS  CORRIGENDIS 
INSTITUENDISQUB 
UT  QUI  INERTB8  OBERANT 
INSTRUCTI  REIPUBLICJE  SERVIANT 
AN.  SAL.  MDCCIV.   PONT.  IV. 

discriraine  recte  an  perperam  facti  confiiso,  facmora  clandes- 
tina  fierent,  career  ad  tcrrorem  ineresceniis  audacise  media 
urbe,  immincns  foro  eedificatur/— LtVy,  lib,  i,  33.  • 
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Howard  appears  to  have  been  alike  pleased  when 
visiting  two  prisons  at  Milan — VArgasirOy  and  La 
Casa  di  Correzione — which,  he  says,  "  do  honour 
to  the  country/' 

But  the  description  given  by  our  philanthropist 
of  other  prisons  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
forbids  the  belief  that  the  sound  principle  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  acknowledged,  was  generally 
applied.  The  great  prison  at  Rome,  we  are  told, 
was  dedicated  to  Justice  and  Clemency,  but  if  the 
inscription  upon  its  front  raised  the  expectations  of 
Howard,  the  arrangements  within  would  sadly  dis- 
appoint them. 

"On  the  groand  floor,  "he  says,  "on  one  side  are  the  slaves 
for  the  galleys  at  Civita-vecchia:  on  the  other  side  is  a  sort  of 
cook's  shop,  and  a  tap-room,  over  which  are  the  women  s 
apartments,  five  of  whom  were  in  the  secrete  chambers,  and 
twenty  more  at  large.  There  are  eighteen  of  these  strong 
rooms  for  the  men,  which  are  close  and  offensive,  each  of  them 
having  but  one  window  for  admitting  light  and  air.  These 
rooms  are  never  opened  without  an  order  from  the  governor 
of  the  city.  There  were  sixty-eight  prisoners.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  go  out  of  their  rooms  at  any  time,  but  for  exami- 
nation.— Some  having  been  confined  there  many  years, 
appeared  with  pale  sickly  countenances;  but  none  were  in 
irons. 

''Here  is  a  chamber  for  distracted  prisoners,  in  which  were 
seven  miserable  objects. 

"  There  are  several  chambers  with  beds  for  those  who  are 
called  prisoners  at  large,  for  which  each  pays  one  pauU  and  a 
half  (about  eight  pence)  a  night.  There  is  a  chamber  foi 
frusii,  one  for  boys,  one  for  Jews,  and  one  for  prisoners  who 
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of  prisons,  and  the  preparations  for  trials,  has  by  that  prerente  d 
the  formation  of  a  just  public  opinion  on  these  subjects. 
Notmthstanding  this,  public  attention  has  been  awakened  by 
the  single  fact  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  injured,  and  their  safety  destroyed,  by  the  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  crimes,  particularly  of  thefl, 
robberies,  and  by  the  great  increase  of  dangerous  characters, 
lliis  attention,  ill-directed,  endeavoured  to  remedy  these  evils, 
by  new  and  more  severe  punishments,  and  by  some  remote 
establishment  for  severe  banishment.  This  is  principally  the 
occasion  of  the  debates  in  the  Italian  Congresses  upon  the 
question  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  penitentiary  reform,  which 
opinion  begins  to  improve,  and  we  might  say,  that  it  is  now 
common  to  desire  a  reform  of  prisons,  and  especially  the  sys* 
tem  of  separation  of  the  prisoners,  as  a  remedy  for  the  in- 
crease of  crime.  This  opinion  was  afterwards  strengthened 
by  the  institution  for  the  protection  of  liberated  prisoners, 
founded  in  1S45,  by  a  very  great  number  of  persons,  and  wel- 
comed with  general  sympathy.  This  institution  being  obliged 
to  render  an  account  of  its  operations  to  the  public,  must  ne- 
cessarily expose  the  bad  effects  of  the  systems  foUowed 
hitherto,  and  the  influence  they  exercise  to  the  injury  of  the 
liberated.  The  account  given  in  1846  furnishes  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  Nevertheless,  although  the  country  interests  itself 
in  these  efforts,  the  hope  of  a  true  and  sufficiently  extended 
reform,  does  not  depend  on  the  country.  The  desired  reform 
can  only  depend  on  the  plans  adopted  at  Vienna. 

'*  The  prison  of  Mantua,  the  construction  of  which  com- 
bines the  defects  of  too  limited  an  extent  and  unwholesome 
air,  has  been  for  twenty  years  the  subject  of  a  plan  of  amelio- 
ration ;  perhaps  it  may  prove  an  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  something  new.  Let  us  next  consider  the  prisons 
for  young  criminals,  who  are  either  convicted,  or  confined  by 
means  of  the  police.  There  are  two,  one  at  Milan,  the  other 
at  Cassoiio ;  they  are  provisional  and  unprovided  with  disci- 
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pline  or  good  regulations,  which  might  he  beneficial  to  these 
young  persons,  the  situations  are  so  unhealthful  that  they 
might  be  called  murderous;  instruction  extremely  rare,  no 
labour,  no  trade ;  the  society  most  brutal,  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  might  reckon  those  condemned  to  15  or  20  years  of 
punishment,  more  fortunate  than  these  unhappy  young  per- 
sons, who  have  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and 
whose  health,  calling  in  life,  and  in  a  word  all,  are  sacrificed. 
In  the  prison  of  Cassano,  there  usually  perishes  one-fiftieth, 
and  if  in  that  of  Milan,  the  young  criminals  are  not  placed  in 
quite  so  grievous  a  condition,  the  demoralization  is  hardly  less. 

"  As  to  Tuscany,  here  is  the  account  written  by  the  Mar- 
<iui8  Carlo  Turrigiani — '  It  is  impossible  to  furnish  an  exact 
statement  of  the  condition  of  prisons  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  for 
it  cannot  be  known,  seeing  that  the  necessary  publicity  is 
withheld,  and  because  the  chief  part  uf  the  partial  reforms 
already  introduced,  are  not  connected  with  any  funda- 
mental system,  or  perhaps  that  the  reforms  which  have  been 
effected  remain  unknown.'* 

M.  Mittermaier,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
gave  further  information  as  follows  : — 

"  Will  you  permit  me,  in  the  absence  of  those  distinguished 
persons,  who  could  have  performed  this  task  much  better  than 
myself,  to  complete  the  account  with  which  M.  Lurasco  has 
furnished  us,  by  briefly  describing  to  you  the  actual  state  of 
prisons  and  of  penitentiary  reform  in  Italy.  I  have  seen  all 
the  prisons  of  Italy,  and  even  those  of  Sicily.  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  desire  of  improvement  is  not  manifested  in  this 
country  as  in  all  others.  In  all  the  Italian  States  we  find 
writers  who  have  openly  and  enthusiastically  pronounced  in 
favour  of  modifications  to  be  introduced  into  the  system  of 
prisons.  I  have  myself,  in  1840,  with  two  of  my  friends, 
Italians,  led  the  Congress  of  Florence  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  they  have  fully  considered  it.  Later  it  has 
been  dii^cussed  at  Padua  and  Lucca^  and  has  even  been  the 
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subject  of  a  redolution.    One  single  state  of  Italy  has  made  a 
marked  progress  in  the  way  of  penitentiary  reform — I  refer  to 
Sardinia.    The  King  himself^  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
improvements,  and  particularly  in  the  improvement  of  prison^i, 
has  resolved  to  introduce  the  penitentiary  system  into  his 
dominions.   The  penitentiary  system  is  not  indeed  under- 
stood in  Italy,  as  in  Germay,  France,  and  England.  There 
are  few  Italians  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  constantly 
Separate  or  Pensylvanian   System   could  be  introduced 
amongst  them.    The  principal  advocates  of  separate  con- 
finement in  Italy,  are  the  Count  Porro,  at  Milan,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Torrigiani,  at  Florence,  the  last  of  whom  has 
published,  at  a  great  expense,  an  admirable  work,  with  the 
view  of  extending  this  syst^m  and  facilitating  its  adoption. 
All  the  other  Italians,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  for  I  have 
been  at  two  Italian  Congresses,  declare  in  favour  of  the 
Auburn  system — that  is  say,  for  separation  at  night  only, 
yrith  association  in  silence,  and  working  together  in  small 
companies  during  the  day.    These  are  the  views  which  pre- 
vail in  Sardinia.  There  will  be  shortly  opened  at  Alexandria, 
a  house  of  correction,  which  has  been  built  and  arranged 
according  to  this  system.    But  there  is  also  a  certain  number 
of  isolated  cells,  so  disposed  that  each  criminal  may  pass  some 
time  in  them  before  being  again  placed  amongst  his  fellow 
prisoners.    Time  will  show  if  this  system  can  accomplish 
what  it  promises.    But  the  establishment  which  particularly 
merits  our  attention,  is  that  which  has  been  founded  under 
the  name  of  Generala,  at  I'urin.    I  have  seen  this  establish- 
ment, which  is  directed  by  an  ecclesiastic  brought  from 
Marseilles.    They  only  receive  young  persons.    It  is  an  ad- 
mirable building,  with  large  rooms,  where  the  prisoners  work ; 
there  is  also  a  large  extent  of  ground,  which  they  cultivate. 
They  have  besides  provided  for  the  working  at  useful  trades. 
A  s(»ciety  of  patronage,  recently  formed  at  Turin,  provides 
situations  for  these  young  persons  when  they  leave  the  prisou. 
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''The  principal  reason  why  imprisonment  does  not,  and 
never  can  gain  ground  in  Italy,  is,  that  the  people  and  the  Go- 
vernment are  not  agreed.  The  people  move  forward,  the 
Government  backward  ;  this  is  not  the  way  to  improve.  There 
is  another  cause  which  particularly  retards  the  progress  of 
panitentiary  reform,  it  is  the  punishment  of  the  galleys  which 
still  subsists  in  many  of  the  States,  particularly  in  Sardinia, 
Naples,  Rome,  Lucca,  and  Tuscany,  a  punishment,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  stifle  all  that  remains  of  virtue.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  penitentiary  reform  will  be  impossible  in  Italy  as  long 
as  slavery  on  the  galleys  remains. 

"  Another  obstacle  to  the  Separate  System  consists  in  the 
mistaken  ideas  they  have  of  it  with  regard  to  Divine  Service. 
They  believe  that  with  this  system  public  worship  is  impossible. 
It  was  the  only  reason  which  made  the  last  Pope  personally 
opposed  to  the  system  of  absolute  isolation;  he  expressed 
himself  positively  in  this  manner  to  me.  Another  serious 
hindrance  arises  from  the  clergy,  a  number  of  whom,  although 
honourable  and  excellent  men,  do  not  sufficiently  understand 
their  position,  and  generally  believe  that  divine  worship  con- 
sists chiefly  in  exterior  forms.  The  Italian  clergy  seldom 
think  of  addressing  themselves  to  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners. 
With  such  a  belief  good  cannot  be  done  in  the  prisons  to  the 
extent  it  might  be.  The  police  is  another  obstacle  that  the 
penitentiary  reform  meets  with  in  this  country ;  the  police, 
who  interfere  in  too  many  things,  interfere  also  too  much  in 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  prisons.  Indeed,  in  most 
of  the  States,  the  minister  of  police  can,  at  his  own  pleasure, 
send  dangerous  persons  to  houses  of  detention.  There  is  one 
island  in  particular,  not  far  from  Naples,  to  which  the  minister 
of  police  can  transport  criminals  who  appear  to  him  dangerous, 
even  ailer  they  have  suffered  their  punishment.  We  can 
understand  that  they  form  a  frightful  society.  I  was  informed 
at  Naples,  that  since  the  poor  exiles  have  no  women  on  thi« 
island,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  them  a  cargo.  But 
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tbe  Archbishop  of  Naples  was  infonned  at  the  time,  and  the 
King  gave  him  immediately  a  special  onler  to  prevent  the  exe* 
cution  of  this  design.  In  Sicily,  particularly  at  Palermo,  they 
huve  built  very  beautiful  prisons.  But  in  no  other  place  have 
I  seen  free  intercourse  permitted  to  the  same  extent,  a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  prisoners,  and  an  idleness  so 
complete,  that  the  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought  that  with  such 
fine  buildings  they  learn  nothing  but  evil. 

"  However,  the  reform  of  prisons  has  been  progressing  in 
Naples  for  some  years.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  at 
last  obtained  from  the  King  an  order  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  prisons;  this  order  does  not  enforce  tbe  system  of 
absolute  separation,  but  a  svstem  of  classification,  the  arrange  - 
ment being  such  as  certainly  to  do  some  good.  At  Rome 
they  have  as  yet  done  verv  little  for  prisons.  M.  Morichini 
(at  this  time  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  at  Munich)  has,  it  is  true, 
by  his  activity  and  vrritings,  given  a  certain  impulse  to  the 
ideas  of  reform.  But  there  is  in  Rome  only  one  establishment 
of  an  old  date,  and  which  is  especially  appropriated  to  young 
offenders.  This  establishment  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  latest  intelligence  which  I  have  received  from  Rome  on 
tbe  subject  that  now  occupies  us,  is  more  satisfactory.  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  since  his  accession  to  tbe  Holy  See,  has  appointed 
a  commission  to  frame  a  penal  code.  The  principles  already 
admitted  by  this  commission  are  generous  and  just  The 
Pope  shews  himself  an  advocate  of  the  penitentiary  system. 

"In  Tuscany  they  begin,  but  slowly.  My  honourable 
friend,  the  Marquis  of  Torrigiani,  is  nearly  alone  in  demanding 
a  modification  of  the  system  of  prisons.  The  Grand  Duke  is 
much  interested  about  it.  He  wishes  to  be  more  exactly 
informed  what  are  the  results  of  the  different  penitentiary 
systems  pursued  in  other  countries,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
questioning  foreigners,  who  visit  him,  on  this  subject  In 
'J'uscany  the  punishment  of  death  does  not  exist 

**  lu  Tuscany  then  nothing  importaiit  has  been  done  fo 
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penitentiary  reform.  They  have,  however,  built  a  new  prison. 
The  cells  are  nnnsually  large;  it  has  done  much  fur  th^ 
health  of  the  prisoners.  By  day  they  work  together.  It  would 
be  ¥rrong  to  say  that  in  Tuscany  they  prevent  publicity.  For 
my  part,  I  have  obtained  all  the  documents  I  wished  for  upon 
prisons,  and  on  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  country.  They 
are  forming  in  Tuscany,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  a  society  of  patronage  for  liberated  criminals.  This 
society  is  called  to  render  eminent  services.  In  Liombardy 
nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  yet  ;  but  they  have 
established  there,  during  the  last  year,  a  society  for  patronage 
which  differs  from  ours,  because  before  placing  the  liberated 
in  a  free  state  when  they  first  come  out  of  prison,  they  put 
them  in  a  house  of  labour,  where  they  remain  some  time. 
Experience  has  shewn  that  it  is  an  excellent  plan.  People 
are  more  disposed  to  receive  into  their  service  workmen  who 
have  passed  some  time  in  this  establishment  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  particularly  supports  this  society,  and  seconds 
its  efforts.  I  have  forgotten  to  state  that  there  exists  in 
Florence  an  establishment  in  which  they  receive  900  persons 
out  of  employ,  or  people  unwilling  to  work.  They  employ 
them  there  in  various  trades.  The  gendarmerie  is  very  severe 
in  Florence  on  all  those  who  appear  addicted  to  begging.  We 
may  judge  from  that  what  a  clearance  has  been  made  as  com- 
pared to  the  ancient  state  of  things.  The  fruits  of  this 
institution  show  ihat  Italy  is  also,  in  this  respect,  in  the  road 
to  improvement. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  Le 
Chevalier  Peruzzi,  of  Florence,  at  the  last  Congress 
at  Brussels ; — 

"Several  distinguished  men  from  Naples,  Modena,  Liom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont,  who  have  excited  a  desire  for  penitenti- 
ary reform  in  Italy,  arc  not  able  to  assist  at  the  Congress,  and 
express  to  you  their  regret  by  my  mouth ;  hence  it  arises,  that 
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the  difficult  task  of  representing  Italy  in  this  place  has  been 
undertaken  by  me — Italy  which  took  the  lead  in  penitentiary 
reform.  Unfortunately,  hitherto,  all  Italy  has  not  entered  on 
this  reform.  Thus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Modena, 
the  prisons  are  in  a  wretched  condition;  so  in  Lombardy,  the 
central  prison  of  Mantua,  where  they  have  wished  to  effect  a 
reform— it  is  as  yet  only  a  means  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  prisoners,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  quickly  destroyed 
by  the  foul  air  which  they  bi-eathe. 

'*  In  Piedmont,  two  large  prisons  have  been  built  for  five 
hundred  prisoners,  according  to  the  Auburn  system,  and  the 
prison  for  the  young  people  of  the  Generala,  which  went  on 
very  well  at  first,  but  the  last  news  I  received  of  it  was  not 
quite  so  encouraging. 

"  In  the  States  of  the  Church,  not  only  has  nothing  been 
done,  but  they  are  so  much  gone  backwards  that  even  the  pri- 
son for  young  delinquents,  built  by  Pope  Clement  XI,  is  at 
present  only  used  to  confine  some  women  committed  for  trial. 

"  But,  if  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  of 
things  accomplished,  I  can  give  hopes,  well-founded  hopes;  for 
the  Pope  has  just  named  a  commission  to  be  employed  in  the 
reform  of  prisons.  The  Pope  is  personally  very  favourable  to 
prison  reform.  1  have  had  the  honour  to  present  to  him  the 
statutes  of  a  society  of  patronage  of  which  I  am  the  secretary, 
and  he  has  condescended  to  tell  me  how  favourable  he  is  to 
penitentiary  reform.  He  has  even  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  two  societies  of  patronage  at  Bologna  and  Rome,  which  is 
the  reason  I  tell  you  that  the  hopes  I  give  are  almost  certainties* 
For  independently  of  his  good  inclinations,  the  Pope  has  just 
called  to  his  council  Mgr.  Morichini,  known  by  his  wurk  on 
the  prisons  of  Rome,  and  who  is  treasurer  general  or  chief 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  Tuscany,  the  question  has  made  a 
great  step,  since  a  distinguished  man  who  has  written  no 
work,  but  who  has  visited  all  the  prisons  of  Europe,  Ibe 
lawyer,   W.  Charles  P6ri,  occupies  himself  by  putting  in 
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practice  the  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired.  The  governor 
of  the  Tuscan  police,  who  is  also  governor  of  the  prisons,  is 
favourable  to  prison  reform,  and  I  can  say  that  the  commission 
named  for  the  revision  of  the  penal  code,  is  composed  of  three 
men  equally  favourable  to  this  reform. 

If,  then,  my  country  is  not  yet  gifted  with  the  cellular 
system,  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  ground  is  prepared  for 
its  speedy  application. 

"  In  Tuscany,  we  have  four  "degrees  of  punishment,  which 
are  summed  up  in  imprisonment ;  consequently  we  have  four 
descriptions  of  prison ;  -^une  maison  correct ionelle,  which  is  at 
Florence,  une  maison  de  detention,  une  maison  de  force,  et  une 
haqne.  That  for  imprisonment  is  intermediate  between  the 
maison  de  force  and  the  house  of  correction  ;  it  is  a  punish* 
ment  which  will,  I  believe,  be  omitted  in  the  new  code,  be- 
cause it  has  no  real  object.  The  house  of  correction  at 
Florence  is  divided  mto  two  large  sections,  the  penal  section 
and  the  corrective  section.  The  penal  section  answers  to  the 
corrective  prisons  of  France,  in  which  are  convicts  sentenced 
to  more  than  two  months  and  less  than  a  year,  who  have 
been  judged  by  the  tribunals  for  first  offences,  which  are  held 
there.  As  to  the  corrective  section,  it  is  the  consequence  of 
an  anomaly  in  our  legislation,  which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
mention,  and  which  I  believe  I  may  assure  you  will  soon 
disappear.  This  anomaly  is,  that  the  Governor-General  of 
Police  has  the  power  of  condemning  any  man  to  three  years' 
imprisonment,  without  rendering  an  account  to  any  person. 
However,  the  condemned  has  this  security, — he  may  appeal 
to  the  Minister  of  Pardon  and  of  Justice,  who  then  joins 
with  himself  two  members  of  the  Council  of  State.  All  the 
individuals  thus  condemned  are  confined  m  the  corrective 
section.  Our  house  of  correction,  at  Florence,  is  divided  for 
two  other  separate  classes, — those  who  are  under  18  years, 
and  those  who  are  above  that  age.  In  the  penal  section, 
there  are  scarcely  ever  any  younger  than  18,  because  children 
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below  this  age,  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  delinqaency,  are 
appreheuded  by  the  police  and  placed  in  the  corrective  divi- 
sion. Thus  they  avoid  a  sentence,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  good  point  of  the  police  arbitration.  All  the  prisoners 
in  every  penitentiary  establishment  are  divided  into  two  other 
large  divisions, — the  section  of  relapsed  criminals,  and  those 
who  come  to  prison  for  the  first  time.  The  re-committed  are 
subjected  to  constant  separate  imprisonment.  Those  who 
enter  prison  for  the  first  time,  ture  subjected  to  cellular  impri- 
sonment during  the  night,  and  imprisonment  together  by  day. 
Still  they  are  not  always  associated  during  the  day,  for  it  has 
been  ordered  in  the  construction  of  our  houses  of  correction, 
that  the  cells  be  made  sufficiently  large  that  if  it  be  desired 
the  prisoners  may  be  subjected  either  to  constant  separate 
confinement,  or  only  to  such  imprisonment  during  the  night 
We  have,  in  all  our  corridors,  altars  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  prisoners  may  join  in  religious  worship 
from  their  cells,  by  opening  the  doors. 

"Finally,  the  prisoners  may  walk  separately,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  division  of  our  prison  grounds  into  a  gieat 
number  of  radiating  sections,  all  of  which  can  be  overlooked 
ai  the  same  time  by  a  warder  placed  in  a  turret  in  the  centre. 

**  The  association  of  the  different  prisoners  in  our  cellular 
prisons  only  takes  place  in  the  classes  and  in  the  work-room ; 
and  there  we  maintain  silence  as  much  as  possible.  I  even 
think  that  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  suppress  the  association  of 
prisoners  in  the  classes  by  adopting  the  method  of  instruction 
in  the  cells  which  has  been  invented  by  M.  Pontignac  do 
Villars,  instructor  of  the  young  prisoners  of  La  Roquette,  at 
Paris. 

"As  to  prisons  for  females,  we  have  only  one,  which  is 
governed  by  sarurt  de  chariie.  This  prison  is  divided  into 
four  different  parts  completely  separated,  and  each  of  these 
parts  corresponds  to  one  in  the  prisons  for  men.  l*he  union 
of  these  in  one  establibhmeut  is  indispensable  in  a  country 
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where  there  are  only  six  female  convicts.  Yes,  at  this  time, 
there  are  only  six  female  convicts  in  Tascany.  Bat  we  mast 
not  draw  from  this  fact  the  inferences  that  we  might  do  at  first 
sight,  and  which,  withoat  donbt,  woald  be  very  little  honoar- 
able  to  oar  sex.  But  this  small  namber  of  female  convicts  is 
owing  to  several  caases,  amongst  others  the  severity  of  our 
legislation.  One  of  the  most  common  crimes  among  women 
is  infanticide,  which  our  law  reckons  as  murder,  and  punishes 
with  death ;  and  rather  than  apply  this  severe  punishment, 
our  judges  often  declare  in  case  of  infanticide,  that  it  is  homi- 
cide through  imprudence,  and  only  sentence  the  guilty  person 
to  one  or  two  months*  imprisonment.  It  is  a  vice  which,  I 
hope,  will  soon  become  the  subject  of  a  reform. 

**  In  every  prison  there  are  relapsed  criminals  subjected  to 
continual  separate  imprisonment,  and  others  who  are  not.  For 
all  prisoners  there  are  nine  gradations  relative  to  the  produce 
of  labour ;  each  of  these  classes  is  distinguished  by  the  quota 
of  daily  earnings.  The  ninth  class  gains  nothing.  The  first 
gains  three  or  four  French  sous,  of  which  the  prisoners  may 
dispose  on  certain  days  of  the  week  to  buy  bread,  and  a  limited 
quantity  of  wine  or  cheese.  The  remainder  goes  to  form  a 
sum  to  be  given  to  the  convict  at  his  liberation. 

"  As  to  prisons  for  the  untried,  they  are  scattered  in  small 
localities.  These  are  generally  old  palaces  in  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  efiect  desired  alterations.  All  those 
acquainted  with  Italy  well  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
new  arrangements  in  our  old  palaces,  the  walls  of  which  are 
so  thick.  Besides,  the  expense  would  be  very  considerable, 
and  that  has  a  little  stopped  us. 

"  However,  separate  imprisonment  is  applied  to  all  before 
tnal;  but  convicts  who  are  to  sufier  an  imprisonment  of  less 
than  two  months,  are  associated.  They  are  only  divided  into 
dasses  according  to  their  age,  sex,  or  degree  of  corruption. 

"In  prisons  where  separation  exists,  and  also  in  prisons  for 
the  untried,  there  is  a  commission  of  inspection,  composed 
partly  of  priests,  and  partly  of  the  laity,  who  ought  to  visit  the 
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prison,  to  dispense  to  the  prisoners  the  assistance  which 
charity  assigns  them,  and  to  make  reports  to  government  of 
the  prison  expences. 

"  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  Bagnes.  I  will  do  it  in 
a  word;  it  is  that  they  are  suppressed  in  principle  in  Tuscany. 
I  will  read  an  extract  from  an  order  made  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  dOth  of  July  last,  Which  forbids  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  the  establishment  of  Bagnes.  The  Grand  Duke,  by  his 
decree,  communicated  to  La  ConsuUa  Royale,  has  ordained, 
that  after  having  examined  the  present  penal  legislation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy,  distributed  in  various  codes,  and  completed 
by  the  common  law  and  customs  of  tribunals,  and  taking  for 
its  foundation  in  its  spirit,  the  celebrated  law  of  the  30th  of 
November,  1788^  of  his  illustrious  grandfather,  which  admits 
all  the  ameliorations  that  have  been  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  wisdom  of  later  times,  he  wills  that  they  re-arrange *in 
one  single  and  complete  body,  all  the  laws  which  form  the 
Tuscan  code  of  crimes  and  punishments,  revised  with  that 
order,  precision,  and  clearness  which  works  of  this  kind  require, 
adapting  it  to  the  nature  of  this  country,  with  an  exact  gra- 
dation of  punishments,  and  their  proportional  application  to 
crimes,  and  without  leaving  any  liberty  to  the  arbitrator.  He 
further  decrees,  that  the  commission  take  for  its  basis  the 
suppression  of  the  punishment  of  death ;  and,  besides  orders 
that  the  commissaries  direct  their  first  attention  to  the  best 
modes  of  imprisonment,  from  which  the  government  may 
afterwards  prepare  considerable  reforms  to  be  introduced  into 
penitentiary  establishments.  And,  finally  asks  their  advice 
on  the  means  of  suppressing  the  Bagnes,  and  the  present 
punishment  of  travaux  forces,  by  using  for  this  purpose  cel- 
lular prisons,  as  is  done  in  other  European  countries. 

"  I  may  add,  that  the  members  of  the  commission  are  en- 
gaged with  a  prorisional  law,  which  will  determine  the  scale 
of  punishments,  in  suppressing  the  Bagnes.    It  follows,  that 
after  the  1st  of  January  next,  the  convicts  sentenced  to  iravaux 
forces,  shall  sufler  their  punishment  in  cellular  prisons.  Thus 
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the  Tuscan  government  may  be  considered  as  having  accom- 
plished a  penitentiary  reform.  If  people  wished  for  a  change, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  cellular  system, 
government  has  done  well  to  enlighten  them ;  we  can  now  sup- 
port it  in  this  course,  thanks  to  the  freedom  of  discussion  we 
now  enjoy,  in  consequence  of  the  new  laws  concerning  the  press." 

A  further  communication  was  subsequently  made 
by  M.  Mittermaier,  who  stated — 

It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  statesmen  and  of  men 
of  education  in  Italy,  although  they  approve  of  the  penitentiary 
system,  have  not  yet  adopted  separate  imprisonment ;  how- 
ever the  number  of  those  who  consider  the  separation  of  pri- 
soners both  day  and  night  to  be  necessary,  gradually  increases. 

"  Tn  Tuscany,  le  Marquis  Torrigiano,  le  Comte  Porro  et 
M.  Cataneo,  of  Milan,  M.  J.  Saleri,  of  Brescia,  are  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  separate  imprisonment  M.  P.  Modi  has  shewn  in 
a  work  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1847,  that  all  the 
efforts  of  legislators  for  the  prevention  of  crime  will  be  un- 
availing if  the  system  of  entire  isolation  is  not  introduced  into 
their  codes.  In  Tuscany  le  Professeur  Mori,  of  Pisa,  in  a 
recent  publication  has  demonstrated  that  the  penal  laws, 
although  good  and  sufficient  in  1786,  have  now  no  equitable 
basis,  from  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  not  kept  progress 
with  the  time,  and  that  they  are  altogether  ineffectual  for  pre- 
venting re-committals. 

"  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  in  Italy  penal 
legislation  is  improving,  and  the  triumph  of  the  penitentiary 
system  is  almost  ensured.  The  present  Pope,  a  short  time 
after  his  accession,  devoted  himself  to  the  reformation  of  the 
penal  laws  in  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and  these  reforms 
will,  without  doubt,  be  embodied  speedily  in  the  form  of  a  code. 
The  Pope  approves  of  the  penitentiary  system,  and  the  pro- 
ject is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  justice.  *  »  • 
This  splendid  country,  menaced  on  all  sides,  in  which  the  love 
of  liberty  has  been  revived,  will  not  be  behind  the  other  states 
of  Europe  as  respects  the  Penitentiary  question." 
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SPAIN. 

NO  IMPROTBMBNT  OF   PRISONS. — SPEECH  OF  M.  RAMON  DB  LA 

8A0RA. 

Thr  State  of  political  distraction  in  which  this 
country  has  been  too  long  involved  has  not  only 
fostered  crime  and  thereby  increased  its  wretched- 
ness, but  it  has  prevented  any  attempt  to  reform  its 
criminals,  or  to  provide  a  remedy  for  its  miseries  by 
the  improvement  of  its  prisons. 

At  the  late  Penitentiary  Congress,  when  the 
delegates  from  other  nations  could  speak  of  much 
already  accomplished  and  of  more  promised,  to  the 
mutual  encouragement  of  its  members,  the  Spaniard 
alone  used  the  language  of  despondency,  and  claimed 
a  sympathy  which  was  most  cordially  shewn. 

M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  of  Madrid,  said — 
"  1  cannot  speak  concerning  the  ameliorations  which  the 
penitentiary  system  demands,  in  general,  without  exposing 
the  sad  picture  of  Spain  with  regard  to  prisons.  My  honour- 
ahle  fnend,  M.  Suringar,  hegan  by  saying—''  A  member  of  a 
little  nation,  I  have  many  things  to  say.'*  Well,  I  must  say 
exactly  the  contrary — "  A  member  of  a  great  nation,  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  you."  I  mistake ;  I  have  something  to  say, 
very  important  as  respects  the  subject  of  humanity ;  it  is  only 
to  assert  the  retrograde  march  of  Spain  in  the  noble  cause  of 
the  amelioration  of  prisons.  *  *  *  Truly  it  is  time  that 
Spain  entered  upon  some  useful  and  durable  improvements, 
and  if  she  will  support  my  efforts,  I  may  hope  to  say  to  yon 
next  year,  in  another  Congress — Spain  has  done  something." 
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SWITZERLAND. 

VARIBTT  OF  PENAL  TRBATMBKT. — HOWARd's  DESCRIPTION  OF 
PRISON  AT  GBN^BVA. — LUXURIES  ALLOWED. — PRISONS  AT 
FRBTBURG  AND  BERN. — INFAMOUS  PUBLIC  LABOUR. — 
PRESENT  PRISONS  OF  GENEVA. — ONB  ON  SILENT  SYSTEM. — 
RESULTS  UNSATISFACTORY. — ANOTHER  ON  SEPARATE  SYSTEM. 

—RESULTS    FAVOURABLB. — THE    PRISON    OF    ST.  OALL.  

PROFITABLE  LABOUR. — MISTAKB  OF  ENFORCING  IT. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  in  Switzeriand  appears 
to  have  been  as  varied  as  the  country  which  produced 
them.  We  may  discern  much  that  was  politic,  wise 
and  humane,  combined  with  many  practices  which 
were  cruel,  and  pernicious  alike  to  society  and  the 
convict.  We  admire  the  means  taken  to  prevent 
crime,  by  the  careful,  moral  and  religious  education 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which  was  so 
eminently  successful  that  Howard  tells  us  he  found 
vacant  prisons  in  some  Cantons  he  visited.  Judicious 
too  was  the  plan  of  providing  felons  "each  with  a  room 
to  himself for  which  the  simple  and  very  sufficient 
reason  was  assigned,  "that  they  might  not  tutor  one 
another'^  Well  had  it  proved  for  Switzerland,  had 
this  plan  been  everywhere  adopted  and  steadily  pur- 
sued. But  we  find  that  in  many  of  its  prisons  a  lax 
discipline  prevailed,  even  luxuries  were  allowed,  and 

justice  was  seemingly  trifled  with;  whilst  on  the 
VOL.  II.  2  F 
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Other  hand,  in  others,  dungeons  and  means  of  torture 
might  be  seen,  or  the  miserable  victims  of  an  ill- 
judged  economy  were  compelled  to  labour  in  public, 
with  the  badge  of  infamy  and  the  instrument  of 
suffering  attached  to  them. 

The  following  statements  of  Howard  have  sug- 
gested the  above  remarks  : — 

In  the  prison  at  Geneva,  which  was  formerly  the  hishop's 
palace,  at  my  first  visit,  there  were  only  five  criminah;  none 
of  them  in  irons.  Their  allowanoe  about  six  pence  a  day: 
for  which  they  have  a  pound  of  good  bread,  some  soup,  and 
half  a  pint  of  wine.  They  looked  healthy.  For  some  years 
past,  no  capital  punishment  If  a  criminal  flies  from  justice, 
they  call  him  in  form  three  days;  and  after  trial,  execute  him 
in  effigy.* 

"At  fVeyburg,  there  wei-e  no  prisoners  in  the  two  towers; 
one  of  which  is  called  La  Tour  Mauvaise,  probably  from  the 
close  rooms  of  confinement  ( eight  feet  by  six,  and  six  feet 
high)  and  the  excruciating  engines  uf  torture  kept  there.  In 
the  house  of  correction  there  were  thirteen  men,  and  seven 
women;  the  former  are  employed  abroad  in  cleaning  the 
streets,  &c.,  the  latter  in  spinning.  They  have  soup  twice  a 
day;  meat  only  three  times  a  year;  viz.,  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide. 

"  At  Bern,  the  principal  Canton,  there  were  no  prisoners 
but  in  the  two  houses  of  correction.  One  of  these  prisons  is 
for  citizens,  in  which  the  men  and  women  were  spinning,  for 
they  never  work  abroad. 

"In  the  other  (the  Schallenhaus)  were,  in  1776,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  galley-slaves;  and  in  1778,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one.  They  have  not  each  a  room  to  themselves;  bat 
there  is  some  distinction  of  the  more  and  less  criminal,  both 
in  thoir  rooms  and  work.  Most  of  the  men  are  empl(»yed  in 
•  Foreign  Prisons,  p.  106. 
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deaning  and  watering  the  streeta,  and  public  walks;  removing 
the  rubbish  of  buildings;  and  the  snow  and  ice  in  winter. 
The  city  is  one  of  the  cleanest  I  have  seen.  Four  or  five  are 
ehained  to  a  small  waggon,  and  draw;  others,  more  at  liberty, 
sweep,  load,  &c.  These  are  known  by  an  iron  collar,  with  a 
hook  projecting  above  their  heads:  weight  about  five  pounds: 
I  saw  one  riveted  on  a  criminal  in  about  two  minutes,  f 

Whilst  then,  Switzerland  in  past  times  might 
teach  that  by  imparting  religious  instruction,  we 
might  prevent  crime,  and  that  by  separating  crimi- 
nals, less  of  guilt  would  be  learnt;  yet  in  the 
departure  from  these  wise  plans  we  see  much  to 
deprecate,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  that  increase 
of  crime  which  has  allowed  none  of  its  enlarged 
gaols  to  be  at  this  time  without  numerous  inmates. 

The  following  description  of  the  prisons  of  Geneva 
at  the  present  time,  was  given  by  the  Chaplain,  M. 
Ferriere,  at  the  Frankfort  Congress  : — 

Geneva  has  two  prisons — the  penitentiary  and  the  house 
of  detention.  The  penitentiary  has  been  conducted  since 
182d  on  the  system  of  work-rooms  and  classification.  It  has 
had  the  advantage  of  beginning  under  the  auspices  of  a 
governor  of  great  talent,  and  of  retaiuuig  him  during  seven- 
teen years.  It  has,  besides,  been  the  object  of  the  continual 
solicitude  of  our  Genevese  philanthropists,  who  have  done, 
with  respect  to  its  amelioration,  all  that  it  was  possible  to 
accomplish  in  the  space  of  time.  The  results  have  been  great, 
certainly,  especially  when  compared  to  those  of  the  old  prisons. 
Yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  extirpate  certain  evils,  of  which 

*•  Even  women  are  subjected  to  this  painful  degradation^  upon  which 
Howard  remarks,  I  detest  the  custom  of  daily  exposing  that  sex  to  such 
ignominy  and  severity,  unless,  when  they  are  totally  abandoned,  and  have 
lost  all  the  softer  feelings  of  their  sex. 

2  f2 
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I  will  speak  presently.  Seeing  then  that  oar  amoliorations 
did  not  lead  to  the  desired  end,  several  amongst  us  began  to 
wish  for  a  new  system,  for  we  gradually  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  evils  of  our  penitentiary  arose  from  the  system 
itself  of  associating  criminals,  and  which  the  rule  of  silence 
did  not  remedy. 

When  this  conviction  was  prodaced  in  our  minds,  it 
became  argent  on  onr  coantry  to  rebuild  our  prison  of  deten- 
tion, which  fell  into  ruins,  and  afforded  besides  the  disgusting 
spectacle  of  one  of  the  bad  prisons  of  the  old  regime  To 
obtain  a  reconstruction  upon  the  cellular  system  became 
then  the  object  of  our  wishes.   That  required  a  law.    A  law 
involves  the  necessity  of  a  public  discussion,  and  yon  know 
the  repugnance  felt  to  the  Philadelphian  system  ;  seeing  in 
the  cells  only  dungeons,  men  do  not  hesitate  to  heap  upon 
this  system  the  most  outrageous  abase.    However,  we  gained 
the  victory ;  and  since  the  end  of  November,  1843,  we  have 
had  a  building  containing  rather  more  than  a  hundred  cells, 
and  divided  into  three  wards — one  for  the  men,  a  second  for 
the  women,  and  between  those  two,  a  third  for  young  offenders. 
Besides,  we  have  under  the  same  roof,  a  division  appropriated 
to  debtors  who  are  not  subjected  to  the  regulation  of  the  cell. 
The  wards  for  the  women  and  children  have  each  a  workroom ; 
this  workroom  is  an  important  part,  and  has  given  ns  signifi- 
cant results.    We  have  then  been  provided  for  about  three 
years  with  two  pnsons,  representing  the  two  systems,  between 
which  the  opinions  of  so  many  able  men  are  divided ;  and 
that  in  the  same  locality,  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
in  all  respects,  excepting  those  which  affect  the  system  itself. 
This  position  has  some  importance,  for  we  have  seen  in  other 
countries  results  attributed  to  the  system,  and  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  have  arisen  from  some  other  causes — the 
healthiness  of  the  situation,  or,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the 
administration.    At  Geneva  there  is  between  our  two  prisom 
as  complete  an  identity  as  it  is  possible  to  have  :  the  systems 
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alone  difTer.  It  will  then  be  to  the  system  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  difference  of  our  results.  I  just  now  said  complete 
identity.  I  made  a  mistake ;  our  new  cellular  prison  has  not 
begun  under  the  direction  of  M.  Aubancl,  which,  together 
with  its  three  short  years  of  existence,  compared  with  the 
twenty- one  years  of  the  other  house,  gives  a  difference  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  new  establishment 

^  As  to  the  results  of  these  two  prisons,  we  have  little  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  relapsed  criminals,  for  it  requires  at 
.least  ten  years  of  comparison  to  know  the  real  number  of 
these  from  both  systems.  We  have  only  thirty-four  months, 
and  these  shew  about  two  and  three-fifths  per  cent  under  the 
cellular  system— a  number  somewhat  inferior  to  that  which 
the  same  length  of  time  funiishes  under  the  Auburn  system.*' 

[Other  portions  of  this  speech  have  been  quoted  in  fore- 
gtiing  pages,  all  tending  to  prove  the  great  advantage  resulting 
from  the  change  of  discipline,  as  respects  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  whilst  in  confinement  ] 

M.  MosER,  Director  of  the  Penitentiary  of  St. 
Gall,  also  stated  as  follows  : — 

'*  I  have  some  details  to  give  you  respecting  the  discipliue 
pursued  in  the  new  Penitentiary  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 
This  prison  has  been  occupied  since  Ist  July,  1839.  It  will 
hold  108  prisoners,  of  both  sexes.  It  is  built  after  the  plan 
of  that  at  Geneva,  and  regulated  according  to  the  Aubuni 
system.  The  cost  of  each  cell  was  1000  florins.  The  length 
of  imprisonment  is  from  three  months  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  340  prisoners  have  been  in  the  penitentiary  since  its 
opening  till  1845  inclusive.  The  length  of  time  for  labour  is 
eleven  hours.  Four  hours  are  allowed  for  recreation,  and 
nine  for  sleep.  132,880  days  of  labour  have  produced  a  clear 
gain  of  40,224  florins,  which  makes,  per  head,  a  profit  of 
18,  16  kr.  The  establishment  has  cost  the  State  during  the 
same  period  of  time  only  32,7 1 7  florins.   Infringement  of  the 
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rules  is  extremely  frequent,  especially  with  reg^ard  to  cleanli- 
ness and  order.  The  rule  of  silence  is  also  frequently  broken. 
Two  ecclesiastics,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant, 
are  attached  to  the  establishment ;  divine  service  takes  place 
three  times  a  week  for  each  of  the  two  communions.  There 
is  also  a  school  and  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners.  A 
society  of  patronage  exerts  itself  to  obtain  employment  for 
the  liberated  on  their  leaving  prison.  Out  of  215  liberated, 
19  have  relapsed;  which  makes  8.83  per  cent  In  the  old 
prison,  the  proportion  of  relapses  was  60  per  cent." 

Although  the  result  of  the  above  comparison  is 
dedidedly  favourable  to  the  cellular  system,  yet  if, 
with  the  improvemeuts  which  have  been  introduced, 
the  sad  mistake  be  committed,  of  exacting  profitable 
labour  from  criminals,  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  for 
reflection  and  corrective  instruction,  we  may  certainly 
predict,  from  our  own  experience,  that  disappointinenf 
will  ensue.  Switzerland  may  learn  from  Scotland, 
the  certain  consequence  of  a  plan  so  impolitic. 
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POLAND. 

ANCIENT  LAW  RBSPECTINO  PERSONS  ACCUSBD. — CARE  OF  SUCH 
AT  PRESENT. — LB  COMTE  8KARBEK. — LABOUR  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS. — NOW    DISCONTINUED. — LA   MAISON  d'eNQUETE  AT 

WARSAW.  —  CELLULAR    SYSTEM    EXCLUSIVELY  ADOPTED.  

ISOLATION  MOST  SANITARY. — MENTAL  ALIENATION  RARE. — 
SEPARATION  MOST  DETERRING. — MOST  IMPRESSIVE  AND  COR- 
RECTIVE.— MOST  MERCIFUL  TO  THE  INNOCENT. — STATISTICS. 

Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  a  description  of 
the  atrocities  inflicted  during  the  last  fifty  years  in 
the  prisons  of  Poland,  but  as  the  subjects  of  them 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  patriots  who  have 
struggled  for  their  country  and  suffered  in  its  cause, 
and  not  objects  for  that  corrective  discipline  which 
it  is  the  design  of  this  woik  to  promote,  any  details 
concerning  them  would  be  out  of  place.  The  treat- 
ment of  criminals  in  Poland  has  been  similar  to  that 
pursued  in  the  countries  to  which  it  has  been  an- 
nexed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  especial  concern 
for  accused  but  unconvicted  persons  was  shewn  in 
the  ancient  code  of  this  kingdom,  and  yet  survives 
the  changes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  The 
old  law  of  Jagellon  provided  that  no  individual 
should  be  imprisoned  until  convicted  ;  *  and  in  the 

*  **  Neminem  captivabimus,  nisi  jure  victam,  aut  in  crimine 
deprehensum.** — Fletchers  Poland,  p.  46. 
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progress  of  penal  discipline  during  recent  days,  we 
discern  a  like  anxious  care  on  behalf  of  such  exhi- 
bited in  the  wise  precaution  of  erecting  cellular 
prisons  first  of  all  for  this  class,  and  so  protecting 
them  from  that  demoralization  and  disgrace  which 
are  inseparable  from  prison  association. 

The  penitentiary  reform  in  Poland  has  had  a  most 
zealous  advocate  and  agent  in  the  Count  Skarbek, 
of  Warsaw,  to  whom  about  twenty  years  since  was 
entrusted  the  improvement  of  the  penal  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom.  What  has  been  effected, 
and  the  state  of  penal  discipline  at  present  in  Poland, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  interesting  and  in* 
structive  speech  of  that  nobleman  : — 

"  Up  to  the  year  1829  the  prisons  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
exhibited  all  the  defects  of  the  old  repressive  establishments. 
The  penal  code  of  this  country  admitted  three  classes  of 
prisons,  which  differed  from  e^ch  other  in  the  degree  of 
punishments  and  privations  to  which  the  prisoners  were  con- 
demned. All  the  prisons  contained  not  only  those  condemned 
to  all  degrees  of  punishment,  but  also  those  imprisoned  during 
the  time  of  their  examination.  All,  without  excepting  even 
the  accused,  were  occupied  in  the  public  works  without  the 
prisons,  as  much  for  the  State  as  for  private  individuals,  who 
would  pay  them  by  the  day. 

"  This  state  of  things  was  modified  in  the  year  1829;  the 
public  works  were  abolished,  and  they  established  in  the  pri« 
sons  workshops,  where  the  condemned  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  cloth,  linen,  &c.,  used  for  clothing  and  other 
purposes  in  these  establishments.  Some  small  remuneration, 
in  proportion  to  the  work  supplied,  is  kept  in  reserve,  and 
paid  to  each  prisoner  when  discharged.  'J'hc  rules  for  order 
and  (Jiscipiiue  have  put  ai^  cud  to  many  abuses,  and  removed 
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the  greatest  inoonveuiences  of  the  prisons  in  which  crimiDals 
were  associated. 

"  In  proceeding  to  a  systematic  reform  in  prison  regulations 
Government  has  recognised  the  principle,  that  it  was  neces- 
sarr  to  begin  with  the  maisons  iVenqueie  designed  for  the 
reception  of  those  for  trial ;  and  as  this  reform  could  not  be 
made  in  the  prisons  where  association  was  allowed,  it  has 
ordered  the  construction  of  new  maUom  d'enquite,  after  the 
system  of  separate  confinement.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  decision  that  the  maison  d'enqvite,  at  Warsaw,  was  com- 
menced in  1830,  and  completed  in  1835  ;  and  experience 
having  proved  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  in  the  year 
1843  a  sum  of  1,200,000  Polish  florins,  or  20,000  Prussian 
crowns  was  granted  for  the  construction  of  three  new  maisont 
d*enquit$  in  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  maisan  d*enquile  of  Warsaw  contains  166  cells  and 
twenty  wards,  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  beds,  for  the  pri- 
soners who  have  been  convicted  ;  and  the  three  other  maisons 
d*enquile  in  the  province  contain  cells  corresponding  in  num- 
ber to  the  wants  of  the  locality,  and  only  two  wards  designed 
lor  smugglers  and  those  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  at 
least  three  months,  who  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
interior  of  the  prison. 

Government  proposes  to  carry  out  the  system  which  it 
has  admitted,  and  to  adopt  it  in  all  places  where  there  are 
accused  to  put  in  confinement;  and,  ailer  having  adopted 
everywhere  this  reform  in  imprisonment  before  trial,  to  put  it 
in  practice  for  condemned  prisoners.  This  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding is  doubtless  slow,  but  so  much  the  more  sure  as  to 
success,  since  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  obtain  satisfec- 
tory  results  in  prisons  for  the  convicted,  so  long  as  those  for 
culprits  before  trial,  and  the  maisons  d^enquite,  are  not  estab- 
lished on  ^e  principle  of  the  Separate  System. 

"  What  I  am  about  to  say  explains  why  so  little  has  at 
present  been  done  in  my  country  for  the  reform  of  peniten- 
tiary prisons  for  the  convicted.    What  has  been  done  has 
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been  confiued  to  the  improvement  of  the  regime  in  the  pri- 
sons where  intercourse  is  still  permitted  ;  and  they  have 
transformed  into  a  prison,  after  the  Aabum  system,  some 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Sieradz,  which  formeriy  contained  a 
cloth  manufactory.  This  last  establishment,  founded  for  166 
criminals,  separated  by  night  and  working  together  by  day,  is 
much  dreaded,  especially  by  the  elder  criminals,  who  have 
known  the  sad  indulgence  of  a  common  dormitory.  However, 
they  have  not  adopted  there  the  defective  system  of  forced 
silence. 

*'  This  short  account  of  what  has  been  done  np  to  the  pre- 
sent for  prison  reform  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  cannot  yet 
shew  important  results  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  system 
on  the  people,  for  the  results  cannot  be  obtained  until  the 
system  be  developed  in  all  its  particulars,  and  pot  in  practice 
all  over  the  country.    Meanwhile,  what  I  affirm,  is^ 

1st.  "That  the  sanitary  state  in  the  cellular  establishments 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  common  prison.  Last 
year,  during  which  the  typhus  fever  carried  ofS  a  tenth  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  old  prisons,  has  proved  that  the  cellular  system 
preserves  the  prisoners  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  con- 
tagious diseases :  for  in  establishments  of  this  kind,  even  in 
those  conducted  upon  the  Auburn  system,  scarcely  any  have 
been  victims  to  this  terrible  disease :  and  whilst  mortality  re- 
mained there,  as  usual,  about  three  per  cent,  it  increased  ten 
per  cent,  in  the  prisons  where  the  inmates  were  associated. 

2nd.  "  During  the  last  ten  years,  since  the  occupation  of  the 
Maison  (Tenquete  at  Warsaw,  there  have  been  only  two  cases 
of  mental  alienation,  the  one  of  which  was  declared  the  day 
afler  the  arrest  of  the  individual,  and  the  other  in  consequence 
of  the  prisoner  having  been  too  soon  deprived  of  his  "  plica,'* 
who,  however,  has  been  completely  cured. 

3rd.  "  That  criminals  by  profession,  leave  those  localities 
where  there  are  cellular  prisons,  and  go  to  those  places  where 
they  are  sure  to  be  confined  with  others  in  prisons,  when  they 
are  apprehended. 
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4th  ''That  criminals,  and  especially  juveniles,  who  incur 
imprisonment  before  trial,  for  the  first  time,  are  easily  con- 
vinced of  their  faults,  receive  a  powerful  impression  from 
solitary  confinement,  and  do  not  repeat  their  crime  if  they 
have  not  the  misfortune  to  be  transferred  to  a  prison  in  which 
Ihey  are  associated. 

5th.  "  In  short,  that  those  unjustly  accused,  and  especially 
the  better  educated,  bless  an  institution  which  has  preserved 
them  from  shame,  by  concealing  them  from  their  fellow 
prisoners,  previous  to  their  trial. 

''In  conclusion,  I  give  as  a  statistic  detail,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  reckons  at  the  present  time,  nine  thousand  accused 
and  condemned,  in  a  population  of  four  million  four  hundred 
thousand ;  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  this  number  are  composed 
of  prisoners  for  trial ;  that  the  whole  of  these  prisoners  are 
divided  amongst  twenty-two  prisons,  four  of  which  are  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  accused ;  five  to  the  convicted,  and 
thirteen  containing  accused  and  convicted,  separated  as  much 
•8  possible.  •  *  *  The  experience  that  I  have  had  of 
the  cellular  Maison  (Tenquete  at  Warsaw,  during  the  ten  years 
that  this  establishment  has  existed,  convinces  me  that  solitary 
confinement  makes  a  powerful  and  painful  impression  on  those 
imprisoned  for  the  first  time,  and  under  the  weight  of  con- 
viction, and  especially  on  juveniles.  I  look  upon  this  im- 
pression as  very  salutary,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  a  prisoner,  who,  for  a  less  serious  offence  is  committed 
for  the  first  time,  should  be  under  the  most  painful  and 
unhappy  impression ;  the  remembrance  of  which,  will  be  ever 
present,  whenever  he  may  be  tempted  to  fall  again  into  crime. 
This  impression  is  much  less  felt,  and  is  gradually  effaced  in 
the  common  prisons,  where  his  companions  know  how  to  con- 
sole the  novice,  by  lessening  his  feeling  of  shame,  and 
furthering  him  in  vice.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  those  im- 
prisoned for  less  serious  offences,  and  for  a  shorter  period, 
ought  more  especially  to  be  subjected  to  the  solitary  system." 
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RUSSIA. 

CRUELTY  OF  PUNISHMENTS. — MITIGATION  AND  IMPROVEITENTS. 
—  HONOUR  OF  ENGLAND  IN  HAVING  LED  TO  THESE. — SPEECH 
OF  M.  DE  ZEHE. —  EVILS  OF  PAST  IMPRISONMENT. —  THE 
KNOUT  ABOLISHED. —PUNISHMENTS  IN  SIBERIA  RELAXED. 
— VISIT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  TO  ENGLAND. — CELLULAR  PRISOH 
ORDERED  AT  ST.  PETERSBUROH. — SEPARATE  CONFINBMEMT 
DETERMINED  UPON. — THE  KNOUT  AND  THE  PLBITB  CON- 
TRASTED. 

The  vindictive  cruelties  of  Russia,  and  the  still 
greater  atrocities  of  Siberia,  notwithstanding  the 
secrecy  with  which  they  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
the  rigorous  silence  respecting  them  which  has  been 
so  constantly  enforced,  have  not  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  world,  and  the  censure  of  every  civilized 
State.  A  volume  would  not  afford  sufficient  space 
for  reprobating  the  severities  which  disgrace  the 
penal  code  of  an  empire,  long  since  and  until  lately 
distinguished  as  much  for  its  cold-blooded  cruelty 
as  for  the  inclemency  of  its  climate.  In  the  treat- 
ment alike  of  the  accused  and  of  the  convict,  huma- 
nity was  disregarded,  and  the  very  name  of  justice 
dishonoured.  To  inflict  vengeance  was  the  end 
proposed,  whilst  the  correction  of  the  vicious  was 
never  sought. 

Instead  of  repeating  horrors  with  which  the  page  of 
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history  is  stained,  I  gladly  enter  upon  the  pleasing 
task  of  describing  improvements  already  effected, 
and  of  more  merciful  arrangements  now  in  progress. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  before  enumerating 
some  of  these  amendments,  that  if,  as  already  ob- 
served, it  may  be  the  boast  of  England  that  she  has 
difTused  the  light  she  has  received  on  the  subject  of 
penal  discipline,  it  is  her  brighter  glory  if  she  has 
enkindled  a  spirit  of  compassion  in  the  criminal  juris- 
prudence of  other  lands.  We  have  seen  throughout 
the  speeches  which  have  been  quoted  that  the  prisons 
of  Britain  have  been  set  forth  as  the  patterns  for 
improvement, — that  Pentonville  is  the  model  every- 
where recognized,  if  clemency  combined  with  jus- 
tice— the  prevention  of  crime  by  the  penal  correction 
of  the  criminal,  be  the  aim  and  end  of  imprisonment. 
High  tlien,  indeed,  is  the  honour  which  appertains 
to  England  in  having  caused  by  her  example  the 
most  cruel  nation  of  Europe  not  only  to  mitigate, 
but  to  become  really  merciful  in  its  punishments 
by  the  evident  wisdom  of  her  plans. — On  his  late 
return  from  England,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ordered 
the  erection  of  a  model  prison  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
similar  to  that  of  Pentonville. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  speech 
of  M.  de  Zehe,  the  representative  of  Russia,  at 
the  recent  Congress  at  Brussels,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure : — 

It  is  not  witboat  much  hesitation  that  I  ascend  the  tri- 
bune before  an  areopagus  of  such  eminent  men,  on  whom 
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Earope,  the  civilised  world  has  its  ejes ;  for  these  men,  whilst 
laboaring  for  the  good  of  their  country,  are  devoted  to  one  of 
the  noblest  causes  of  humanitj,  and  in  questions  such  as 
this  upon  which  we  are  here  assembled,  the  universe  becomes 
one  country,  and  the  human  race  a  single  nation.  Glorious 
your  work  !  Glory  to  the  age  which  gives  birth  to  the  idea 
of  interesting  itself  for  beings,  who  before  only  shared  repro- 
bation and  contempt,  and  seeks,  even  in  the  mire,  the  divine 
sparks  which  sometimes  fall  there,  to  make  them  come  forth 
worthy  of  their  heavenly  origin.  Let  my  feeble  voice  echo  at 
this  moment  the  opinion  of  my  countrymen,  who  send  to  you 
the  expression  of  their  most  lively  gratitude  for  all  that  you 
have  done  at  the  preceding  Congress,  (of  Frankfort)  and  for 
all  that  you  are  going  to  do  at  the  present.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  Russia  cannot  at  pi-esent  bring  you  her  share  of  expe- 
rience in  penitentiary  reform.  Till  lately  our  prisons  had  no 
penal  character,  as  in  other  countries ;  they  were  rather  places 
of  confinement  before  trial,  where  the  untried  and  accused 
were  associated.  Now,  according  to  the  penal  code  of  1845, 
imprisonment  is,  as  in  other  countries,  a  punishment.  The 
Emperor  has  felt  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  system  of 
prisons  in  Russia,  a  system  which  is  false  in  its  principle  and 
extremely  fatal  in  its  consequences.  I  would  remark  that  the 
introduction  of  the  penitentiary  system  in  Russia  has  not  been, 
as  many  persons  think,  the  effect  of  fashion.  No:  it  was 
necessity ;  and  this  necessity  has  been  so  much  felt,  that  the 
Russian  penal  code  has  experienced  a  complete  transforma- 
tion. They  have  begun  with  the  knout — this  word  still  pro- 
duces horror.    Well,  the  knoui  has  not  existed  for  two  years. 

**  As  to  Siberia,  this  word  no  longer  produces  on  the  mass 
of  the  people  the  fear  which  it  formerly  inspired.  The  re- 
sources of  this  country  are  still  almost  inexhaustible,  and  the 
work  upon  the  golden  sands  makes  labour  rise  to  a  much 
higher  rate  than  it  is  in  the  mother  country,  so  that  workmen 
are  better  rewarded  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire; 
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«od  I  haTe  seen  letters  from  exiles  in  Siberia,  who  wrote  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  Russia,  and  in  which  thej  said 
they  were  better  off  in  Siberia  than  in  their  own  country.  It 
arises  from  thence  that  the  new  prisons  ought  to  take  the 
place  of  banishment  to  Siberia ;  they  ought  to  take  the  place 
of  the  maisam  de  foree,  and  moreover  of  the  privation  of  cer- 
tain civil  rights.  >^/ter  his  return  from  England,  the  Emperor 
instituted  a  special  committee  for  the  reform  of  prisons,  and 
ordered  the  erection  of  a  model  prison  similar  to  that  at  Pen- 
tonville.  This  committee  has  adopted  the  following  bases: — 
It  has  decided  to  establish  at  St.  Petersburgh,  a  prison  for 
five  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners,  on  the  principle  of  sepa- 
rate confinement ;  but  as  there  is  still  in  Russia  an  excessive 
fear  of  the  effects  of  a  too  much  prolonged  separate  confine- 
ment, it  has  been  thought  better  to  divide  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment into  four  parts.  ist.  Separate  confinement 
without  any  work.  2nd.  Separate  confinement  with  work. 
3rd.  Separate  confinement  vrith  work  in  common  and  silence. 
4th.  Separate  confinement  with  work  in  common  and  per- 
mission to  speak.  This  system  is  admitted  for  women  as  well 
as  men,  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age;  for  women  from 
eighteen  to  forty. 

"  You  see  that  amongst  us  the  question  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. We  shall  end  by  walking  with  you.  We  shall  replace 
the  gibbet  with  the  cross,  and  we  shall  be  proud  and  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  clemency  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
justice" 

The  announcement  in  the  above  speech,  that  the 
punishment  of  the  knout  had  been  abolished,  was 
received  with  loud  applause  ;  but  it  called  forth  the 
remark  that  the  "  pleite "  had  been  substituted,  in 
reply  to  which  M.  de  Zehe,  at  another  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  explained  that  "there  was  an  immense 
difference  between  the  knout  and  the  "  pleite  : — 
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'<The  former,  aaid  M.  de  Zehe,  was  not  merelj  an  iDstm* 
ment  of  corporal  punishment,  but  it  was  also  inflicted  as  a 
degradation.  A  person  who  had  suffered  the  knoui,  was 
stigmatized  in  public  opinion.  He  could  never  again  shew 
himself  in  society,  whilst  the  '^pleite."  which  has  always 
existed,  is  applied  lor  the  least  offences.  The  knout,  on  the 
contrary,  has  always  been  inflicted  for  the  most  heinous 
crimes,  such  as  parricide,  murder,  and  robbery  with  violence." 

You  see  then  that  the  suppression  of  the  knout  is 
a  most  important  fact  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
since  a  punishment  extremely  severe  has  given  place 
to  a  penalty  infinitely  less. 
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THK  KINQ  AN  ADYOGATB  FOR  CBLLULAR  IMPRISONMENT.—^ 
HIS  WORK  **  PUNISHMENTS  AND  PRISONS." — QUOTATIONS. — 
CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS  DEPRECATED. — MENTAL  PUNISH- 
MENTS APPROVED. — EFFECT  OF  THE  KINO's  PUBLICATION. 

SWEDEN. — NECESSITY  FOR  RECONSTRUCTING  PRISONS  SEEN. 
— THE  CELLULAR  SYSTEM  APPROVED. — PRISONS  ERECTED. 
— IMPRISONMENT  OF  FOUR  KINDS. 

NORWAY.  PRISON  DEMORALIZATION  EVIDENT. — A  COMMIS- 
SIONER APPOINTED. — THE  CBLLULAR  SYSTEM  RECOMMENDED 
AND  ADOPTED. 

Several  extracts  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
pages  from  the  valuable  and  very  Interesting  work 
"  Punishments  and  Prisons/'  written  by  the  Sove- 
reign of  these  countries  a  short  time  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne;  and  which  has  been  translated 
into  our  own  and  some  other  languages  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  this  excellent  monarch 
strenuously  promotes  the  cellular  system  of  impri- 
sonment. The  reader  of  his  volume  on  the  subject, 
will  not  augur  its  success  from  the  dignity  of  the 
advocate,  so  much  as  from  the  force  of  his  arguments. 
One  or  two  further  quotations  from  it,  will  perhaps 
form  the  best  introduction  I  can  offer  to  this  chapter. 

The  noble  author,  after  urging  upon  Christian 

principles  that  prisoners  have  claims  upon  our 

compassion, — that  "  they  should  be  considered  less 
VOL.  IL  a  2 
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as  outlaws,  than  as  fallen  fellow-creatures,  for  whose 
reclamation  and  improvement  we  are  called  upon 
to  think  and  act/'  judiciously  observes  in  his  Pre- 
face : — 

*'In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  shield  the  new 
theory  of  punishment  against  a  reproach  which  it  is  often 
obliged  to  bear,  viz :  —that  it  takes  care  of  the  criminal  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  obey  the  laws,  I  must  state,  that  its 
tendency  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  the  law  more  sacred, 
and  to  increase  the  effect  of  punishment,  by  founding  them 
on  reason  and  justice.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  mis- 
taken for  that  false  philanthropy,  which  has  sometimes 
pretended  to  plead  its  cause.  The  latter  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered only  as  a  sickly  excrescence  on  the  healthy  stem  of  the 
former."  * 

Condemning  the  vain  attempt  to  correct  the  cri- 
minal by  mere  bodily  chastisement,  we  read : — 

"  Corporal  punishments  had  their  foundation  in  that  feeling 
of  revenge,  which  in  former  ages  was  predominant  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  uf  punishment  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
ignorance  which  then  prevailed.  It  requires,  uideed,  no  tri- 
fling degree  of  enlightenment,  to  judge  of  the  importance 
of  mental  punishments,  and  to  consider  them  sufficiently 
expiatory.  *  «  *  #  * 

'*  Since  enlightenment,  in  its  increasingly  rapid  progress, 
has  driven  from  our  criminal  legislation  the  most  barbarous 
c  )rporal  punishments,  as  mutilation,  branding,  &c.,  there  re- 
main in  our  present  code  whipping  and  scourging,  as  the  last 
traces  of  the  views  of  justice  entertained  in  past  times. 

"  Flogging,  which  is  accompanied  with  indelible  dishonour, 
is  perhaps  still  more  unreasonable  than  even  capital  punish- 
ment ;  in  the  latter  case  the  physical  existence  of  the  criminal 
is  destroyed  ;  by  flogging,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility 
*  Punishments  and  Prisons,  p.  7. 
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lualost  of  bis  future  improYement  l^he  right  of  punishment 
in  the  State,  whose  object  is  to  restore,  by  the  very  applica- 
tion of  punishment,  violated  justice,  and  to  warn  and  improve, 
has,  then,  wandered  so  widely  from  its  original  idea,  that  it 
disgraces,  renders  the  return  from  the  path  of  crime  when 
once  entered  upon  almost  impossible,  and  leaves  as  a  choice 
only  misery  and  the  scaffold.  Mow  many  examples  of  this 
state  of  things,  as  grievous  for  humanity  as  it  is  dangerous 
for  the  public  safety,  has  not  our  country  to  produce.'*  * 

His  Majesty  concludes  with  the  following  para- 
graph 

"  Should  the  noble  sympathy  which  already  begifis  to  shew 
itself  in  Sweden,  for  the  improvement  of  the  penal  laws  and  for 
prisons,  be  raised  by  my  well-ititentioned  exertions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  judgment  of  those  distinguished  authors  whom 
I  have  cited  in  several  places,  the  object  will  be  gained,  and 
one  of  my  most  earnest  wishes  accomplished.*'f 

The  effect  produced  by  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  we  are  told  by  the  translator,  was  all  that  the 
illustrious  writer  could  have  desired : — 

"  The  book  was  eagerly  sought  and  read,  and  the  Diet,  inspired 
by  the  noble  sentiments  there  developed,  appointed  the  sum  of 
1,800,000  R:dr  to  be  applied  in  the  manner  proposed ;  besides 
which,  the  different  committees  were  led  to  discuss  the  subject 
in  such  a  way  as  must  lead,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Diet, 
to  the  most  beneficial  results." | 

To  what  extent  the  earnest  desires  of  the  Sovereign 
have  been  realized  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  may  be 
learnt  from  the  information  given  by  their  represen- 
tatives at  the  Congr^s  Penitentiaire.  M.  Netzel,  of 
Stockholm,  at  the  Frankfort  Congress,  said : — 

"The  necessity  of  reform  in  the  regime  and  construction  of 

•  Punishments  and  Prisons,  p.  5, 15.      -f  Id.  p.  155.      I  Id.  p.  155. 
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prisons  has  been  long  since  generally  admitted  in  Sweden. 
It  is  now  thirty  years  since,  upon  a  demand  having  been  made 
to  the  States  General,  measures  were  taken  to  increase  the 
number  of  prisons,  and  to  apply  in  this  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  new  and  more  rational  system,  based  upon 
principles  of  humanity,  and  the  moral  reformation  of  the 
prisoners.  At  that  time,  the  different  penitentiary  plans,  and 
t)ie  positive  effects  obtained  in  Europe  and  America,  were  but 
saperficially  known :  thus,  the  results  of  the  reform  attempted 
HI  Sweden,  although  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  old 
system,  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the  nation ;  and  as 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  the  prisoneni  fearfully  in- 
creased, it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  go  further,  iu  order  to 
attain  a  more  satisfactory  result 

"In  1841,  agreeably  to  the  proposal  of  Government,  the 
States  General,  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  cellular 
system  was,  whether  as  respects  detention  liefore  trial,  or  as  a 
punishment,  the  most  rational  and  the  most  desirable,  voted 
the  large  sum  of  about  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
florins,  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  according  to  this 
svstem.  By  means  ol  this  sum  tliey  have  already  built,  and 
will  soon  have  finished  building,  nine  different  prisons,  con- 
taining eight  hundred  and  sixty  cells,  and  they  are  already 
preparing  architectural  plans  for  two  other  cellular  prisons  for 
the  provinces  of  Carlscrona  and  Wenersberg.  These  new 
prisons  are  in  the  first  place,  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 
untried  and  accused,  but  they  will  also  be  used  for  the  carrying 
out  of  punishments  by  short  imprisonment. 

"The  special  law,  on  the  regulation  of  prisons,  has  lately 
been  revised  in  accordance  and  perfect  harmony  with  the 
penal  code.  But,  this  law,  whilst  adopting  the  cellular  system, 
agreeably  to  the  method  called  Pennsylvanian,  established  as 
fundamental  principles:  — that  separate  imprisonment,  with 
labour,  should  be  applied  to  the  convicts,  but  with  modifi- 
calious  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes,  and  morality  of 
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the  prisoners,  and  besides  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  con- 
vict might  daily  ei\joy  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  religious, 
moral,  and  industrial  instruction;  as  also  to  receive  regular 
visits  fh»m  the  Priests,  the  Director,  the  Medical  Attendant, 
and  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection,  and  from  other 
respectable  persons  who  should  have  obtained  leave  from  the 
Director.  Amongst  other  stipulations,  I  will  only  mention 
one,  namely — that  when  imprisonment  is  inflicted  according 
to  this  system,  the  duration  of  the  punishment  determined  in 
the  code,  should  be  abridged  one  sixth. 

"  Meanwhile,  as  the  building  of  cellular  prisons,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  criminals,  requires  a  sum 
superior,  perhaps,  to  the  resources  of  the  country.  Govern- 
ment, further  desirous  that  public  opinion,  more  and  more 
assured  of  the  superiority  of  this  system,  should  have  time  to 
strengthen,  as  much  by  our  own  experience  as  by  that  of 
richer  and  more  advanced  countries  than  ours,  has  thought 
right  to  propose  that  separate  imprisonment  be  only  at  first 
applied  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  degree,  i.e.,  for  terms  not 
exceeding  two  years.  But  meanwhile,  the  system  of  imprison- 
ment, according  to  the  method  called  Auburn,  should  be 
applied  to  other  convicts. 

"  These  principles  of  the  two  aforesaid  laws  have  been 
adopted  by  the  States  General,  but  the  discussion  of  the  chief 
articles  that  are  contained  in  them,  not  having  been  finished 
at  the  last  Diet,  will  be  renewed  at  the  approaching  one ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  hope  that,  though  it  may  fall  heavy  on  the 
treasury,  the  law  concerning  prisons  will  next  receive  a  sanc- 
tion, and  will  be  acted  upon. 

"An  old  proverb  says,  'The  first  step  costs  most.*  We 
have,  as  you  see,  already  passed  the  first  step  in  prison  reform. 
We  have  voted  considerable  sums  ;  we  have  erected  new 
cellular  buildings ;  we  have  adopted  the  principles  of  a  new 
criminal  code,  and  of  a  law  for  the  better  government  of  pri- 
sons.   I  am  convinced  that  the  good  cause  we  advocate  will 
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at  last  g^ain  a  complete  victory,  and  that  the  Swedish  natif»n, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  and  august  Prince  who  is 
over  tliem,  will  not  rest  half  way,  but  will  prove  on  the  con- 
trary in  completing  the  reform  that  is  begun,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  being  reckoned  amongst  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
nations.*' 

The  same  speaker  at  the  Brussels  Congress  gave 
the  following  additional  Information 

"I  have  already,  at  the  congress  at  Frankfort,  had  the 
honour  to  say  that  in  Sweden  they  have  taken  the  first  step 
in  prison  reformf  by  promulgating  a  special  law  on  the  rega- 
lation  of  prisons,  the  principle  of  which  i»  based  on  the  oeU 
lular  system,  agreeably  to  the  Pensylvanian  method.  As  I 
said  at  that  congress  the  principles  have  been  adopted  by  the 
States  General,  but  the  discussion  of  the  articles  which  they 
contain,  not  having  been  finished  at  the  same  Diet,  this  dis- 
cussion will  be  conthmed  at  the  next.  I  ask  leave  to  enter 
into  some  specific  details  on  the  reform  of  prisons.  Prisons 
in  Sweden  are  of  four  kinds  :  prisons  intended  for  those  sen* 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  those  of  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  a  limited  imprisonment ;  provincial  prisons ;  and 
prisons  d'arrondissement.  For  the  first  two  classes  they  have 
preserved  imprisonment  in  common,  but  have  ordered  in- 
spection by  day  and  night,  and  absolute  silence.  For  the 
other  two  they  have  done  something  more.  We  have  ten 
new  provincial  prisons,  of  which  in  five,  built  in  the  last  two 
years,  there  are  already  confined  the  accused  and  untried,  as 
well  as  men  condemned  to  bread  and  water.  These  prisons 
contain  426  cells.  The  other  five  are  building,  of  which  three, 
nearly  finished,  will  contain  246  cells :  two,  which  have  been 
begun  this  year,  will  soon  be  finished,  they  will  contain  169 
cells.  There  is  besides,  in  the  city  of  Stockholm,  another 
prison,  which  contains  1D2  cells, 
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**  Thas  when  these  prisons  are  all  Guished  there  will  be  iii 
Sweden  1,033  cells.  Two  thousand  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  provincial  prisons.  The  prisons  build- 
ing to  complete  this  number  will  probably  be  finished  in  six 
years.  The  charge  of  each  prison  will  be  entrusted  to  a 
governor,  chaplain,  medical  attendant,  six  or  seven  warders, 
and  one  or  two  female  warders.  Alter  the  provincial  prisons 
come  the  prisons  tTarronditn^ment  appropriated  to  the  untried. 
These  prisons  are  necessarily  crowded  because  justice  is  ad- 
ministered by  judges  travelling  through  a  great  number  of 
localities,  which  causes  much  delay.  A  plan  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  approaching  Diet,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to 
reduce  the  number  of  jurisdictions  to  134.  Each  jurisdiction 
will  have  only  one  city,  where  will  be  situated  the  prison  fur 
the  district,  and  a  single  judge  to  administer  justice.  These 
different  prisons  will  contain  1,500  cells.  We  think  these 
prisons  might  be  finished  in  the  same  time  as  the  provincial 
prisons.  As  soon  as  the  reform  of  the  penal  code  is  legalised, 
and  the  new  prisons  are  built,  they  will  begin  to  apply  the 
cellular  system  to  individuals  sentenced  to  short  imprison- 
ment. The  prisons  (farrondissement  will  receive  indi\4duals 
sentenced  to  two  months  and  less ;  provincial  prisons,  those 
sentenced  from  two  months  to  two  years.  Longer  punish- 
ments will  be  suffered  in  other  prisons  to  which  the  reform 
has  not  yet  extended.  We  shall  consider  them  when  we  have 
had  a  longer  experience  on  the  comparative  effects  of  peni- 
tentiary prisons.  But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  treasury, 
wbioh  will  be  greatly  in  debt  if  we  attempt  to  build  all  these 
prisons  at  once.  When  our  system  has  received  the  sanction 
of  experience,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  old  prisons 
after  the  cellular  system.  These  details  will  prove  to  you, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  resources  placed  at 
its  disposal,  Sweden  has  done  much  for  some  years.  What 
she  has  done  already  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  what  she  will  yet 
do.    The  work  of  reform  will  be  pursued  with  constancy." 
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Concerning  Norway,  M.  Moinichen,  of  Christiania, 
stated  at  Frankfort : — 

"  The  demoralization  of  prisons,  which  lias  sqocessirely 
called  nearly  all  the  ciyilised  world  to  struggle  against  it,  mast 
also  sadly  affect  Norway.  There  this  evil  has  increased  in  so 
alarming  a  degree,  that  the  necessity  of  combating  it  by 
vigoroas  measures  has  appeared  urgent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  national  representation.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  numbers  will  sufficiently  convince  you.  They 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  something 
to  remedy  so  grievous  a  condition. 

"  In  the  year  1837  a  Royal  commission  was  named  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  Norwegian  prisons, 
and  to  report  the  improvements  which  their  condition  might 
require.  The  year  after,  the  Professor  Hobt,  a  member  of 
this  said  commission,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  principal 
prisons  of  England,  Ireland,  Belgium,  France,  Svritzerland, 
Germany,  and  Denmarls.  In  the  month  of  July,  1841,  the 
same  commission  presented  a  detailed  report,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  ask  for  the  introduction  of  the  system  called 
Pennsylvanian  into  the  Norwegian  prisons.  Moreover,  they 
proposed  to  build  successively  seven  penitentiary  establish- 
ments, according  to  this  system,  with  2,1 1$  cells,  for  a  sum  of 
1 ,500,000  species-thalers. 

"  Entering  into  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  the  King 
requested  the  Storthing  of  1842  to  grant  the  sum  of  334,020 
species-thalers  necessary  to  build  a  prison  at  Christiania, 
capable  of  receiving  500  male  convicts;  but  the  Storthing 
(although  of  the  same  opinion  with  Government,  relative  to 
the  preference  they  gave  to  the  Pennsylvanian  system,  and  the 
utility  of  arranging  a  prison  according  to  it)  have  only  granted 
the  sum  of  182,970  tbalens,  which  the  commission  judged  to 
be  sufficient  fur  the  erection  of  a  small  prison  near  to  Chris- 
tiania, intended  to  receive  from  238  to  240  female  convicts— a 
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prison  which,  in  the  place  of  women,  could  receive  men  pro« 
visiot^allj. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  which  was  made  hy  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty-three  against  forty-four,  the  Government  pre- 
sented a  new  plan  conformable  to  the  first  propositions  of  the 
commission ;  but  again  the  Storthing  rejected  it.  Then  the 
Government  named  a  building  committee  to  execute  the 
decision  of  the  Storthing,  authorising  the  erection  of  a  cellular 
prison  for  240  convicts,  near  Christiania. 

I  should  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  Norway,  instead  of 
its  ancient  penal  legislation,  become  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
times  and  circumstances  in  which  we  now  live,  has  received, 
in  the  year  1842,  a  new  penal  code  which  answers  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  times,  and  in  which  are  sup- 
pressed all  infamous  punishments.  I  will  add  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  obtaining  a  law  which  will  apply  the  cellular 
system  to  the  untried  and  accused  in  all  the  houses  of  deten- 
tion and  correction.'* 
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DENMARK. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE  KEeLBCTED  TILL  A.  D.  1840.  —  INTEREST 
OF  THE  KING  IN  THE  QUESTION. — DR.  DAVID  AND  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  PRISON  REFORM. — CELLULAR  IMPRISONMENT 
RECOMMENDED. — THE  SYSTEM  ADOPTED. — PRISONS  RECON- 
STRUCTED.— SOME  OBSTACLES  IN  PENAL  CODE. 

Although  the  penal  discipline  of  this  kingdom 
has  been  till  recently  neglected,  and  the  condition 
of  its  prisons  appears  to  have  been  disgraceful,  yet 
so  strong  has  been  the  feeling  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject during  the  last  few  years,  and  so  vigorous  the 
movement  in  consequence,  that  it  may  yet  outstrip 
other  nations  in  the  progress  of  penitentiary  reform. 

Sympathizing  with  the  neighbouring  Sovereign 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  his  humane  desire  to 
ameliorate  the  penal  code,  and  in  the  pious  endea- 
vour to  bring  a  blessing  upon  his  kingdom  by  the 
correction  of  its  criminals,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
almost  immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
directed  the  attention  of  his  subjects  to  this  most 
important  work.  Amongst  those  appointed  to  make 
the  requisite  investigation,  and  to  carry  out  the 
benevolent  purpose,  was  Dr.  David,  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  a  man  whose 
good  feeling,  energy,  and  talent,  rendered  him  emi- 
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nently  qualified  for  the  task.  The  following  infor- 
mation was  given  by  hina  at  the  late  Congres 
Penitentiaire  : — 

*•  The  reform  of  prisons  did  not  begin  in  Denmark  till  the 
year  1840.  What  had  been  done  before  then  in  the  different 
penitentiary  establishments,  was   chiefly  limited  there,  as 

every  where  else,  to  some  ameliorations  in  the  material  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  the  introduction  of  some 
measures  and  regulations  to  ensure  order  and  discipline;  and 
to  obtain  at  the  same  time,  a  larger  amount  of  work  in  the 
old,  and  in  general  very  bad  buildings,  in  which  the  prisoners 

were  confined. 

In  this  same  year,  ( 1840)  immediately  after  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  his  present  Majesty,  who  had  previously  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  prison  reform,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  penitentiary  system  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  to  determine,  if  a  general  reform  of 
prisons  was  required,  to  decide  what  plan  should  be  adopted. 
This  reform  was  considered  so  much  more  necessary  and 
urgent,  because  all  the  prisons  which  existed,  the  principal  in 
the  kingdom,  (that  of  Copenhagen )  and  also  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  Duchies,  (the  prison  of  Gluckstadt)  had  been 
in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire. 

"The  committee,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, soon  decided  that  the  reform  of  prisons  for  the  accused, 
shonld  precede  that  of  prisons  for  correction.  It  expressed, 
moreover,  the  opinion  that,  whatever  system  might  be  adopted, 
the  prisons  for  punishment  could  not  have  a  solid  principle 
and  satisfactory  result,  unless  they  prevented  the  corruption 
and  demoralisation  of  the  prisoners  during  the  time  of  their 
imprisonment  before  trial.  They  considered,  that  the  only 
way  to  attain  this  end,  was  the  isolation  of  the  prisoners. 
They  were  convinced,  that  isolation,  riuritig  (he  preparation  for 
trial,  was  not  less  advantageous  to  the  accused,  than  to  Govern^ 
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ment.  It  is,  indeed,  indispensable  that  the  accused  be  pre- 
served from  the  pernicious  influence  and  the  demoralisation 
that  they  are  subjected  to  in  the  tnaiiom  d'arril  et  de  jusiice. 

"It  is  also  important  that  the  Government  enquire  into  the 
truth,  and  as  to  the  object  of  the  arrests  that  are  made.  The 
propositions  of  the  committee  were  approved  bj  Government, 
and  since  the  year  1841,  a  royal  "  ordonnamce*'  has  appeared, 
by  which  it  is  decided  that  all  the  new  houses  of  detention, 
built  for  the  untried  and  accused,  shall  be  arranged  according 
to  the  system  of  isolation,  and  that  all  the  new  constructions 
or  re-constructions,  which  the  old  prisons  require,  should  be 
according  to  this  system,  thus  to  fit  them  for  the  general 
adoption  of  it 

"Although  our  jurisdictions  have  generally  small  resources 
and  the  cousttuction,  and  the  maintenance  of  prisons,  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  Communei,  the  reform  which  has  been  under- 
taken, has  made  rapid  progress,  and  many  cellular  prisons 
have  been  constructed,  some  new  and  some  in  the  old  build- 
ings. I  may  hope,  after  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
judging  from  what  is  at  this  moment  in  progress,  that  in  four 
or  five  years  the  reform  may  be  considered  as  accomplished. 
Several  of  these  establishments  have  been  occupied  more  than 
two  years.  It  has  especially  been  acted  upon  in  the  new 
prisons  at  Copenhagen,  and  I  can  affirm  that  we  have  obtained 
very  favourable  results  from  the  separation  of  prisoners  who 
are  waiting  their  trial.  The  anxieties  which  some  persons 
had  entertained  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  this  system, 
have  been  acknowledged  ill-founded.  I  can  assert,  moreover, 
that  the  old  opposers  of  this  measure  are  now  convinced  of 
their  error. 

"  The  committee  have  decided  unanimously  for  the  reform 
of  the  prisons  for  the  untried,  declaring  that  must  precede  the 
system  of  separation.  They  have  not  been  so  unanimous  with 
regard  to  the  establishments  for  correction.  There  has  been 
no  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  necessity  of  reform,  but 
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they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  Rystem  they  would  adopt.  The 
committee  is  divided ;  the  majority  groond  their  proposition 
on  their  conviction  that  complete  isolation,  t.  e,  separation  hy 
day  and  night,  can  alone  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
prisoners,  and  attain  the  desired  end  of  punishment.  The 
minority  propose  a  plan  which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
system  of  classification  adopted  at  Geneva. 

During  these  transactions,  I  received  an  order  from  the 
King  to  set  off,  accompanied  by  an  architect,  to  visit  the 
prisons  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  inform 
myself  of  the  actual  state  of  their  prisons,  and  of  the  results 
which  had  been  obtained  from  them.  Aftermy  return,  and  upon 
the  report  which  I  had  the  honour  to  make  to  his  Majesty, 
the  royal  decision  appeared  of  the  25th  of  June,  1842,  ordering 
that  two  new  tnaisons  de  force  should  be  built  for  male  con- 
victs, who  should  have  been  condemned  to  forced  labour  for 
life,  or  for  a  long  time,  and  two  houses  of  correction  for  those 
condemned  to  labour  for  a  shorter  time,  and  where  they 
should  apply  the  system  of  separation.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  built  in  the  kingdom  two  new  houses  of  confinement, 
each  capable  of  receiving  400  convicts,  and  also  two  new 
hoases  of  correction,  one  for  400  and  the  other  for  300  con- 
victs. One  of  the  former  is  in  construction  at  Horsens,  in 
Jutland,  after  a  plan  which  was  prepared  in  1845.  One  of 
the  others,  the  house  of  correction  at  Copenhagen,  will  be, 
I  hope,  soon  begun.  We  may  also  expect  to  see  built  at 
Gluckstadt,  a  new  house  of  correction  (or  320  prisoners. 

"  Nothing  has  yet  been  decided  to  fix  what  we  should 
understand  by  the  longest  or  shortest  period  of  imprisonment, 
or  to  establish  the  distinction  of  punishments  between  the 
maiton  de  force  and  the  maison  de  correction.  The  reason  has 
been  that  they  cannot  yet  agree  on  the  mode  and  means  of 
reducing  the  term  of  imprisonment  of  the  present  penal  code. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  on  this  decision  depends  the 
application  of  cellular  impi*isonment.    Nevertheless,  there  is 
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room  to  believe  tbat  this  imprisonment  might  be  extended, 
in  all  cases,  to  four  or  five  years.  As  respects  the  ameliora- 
tions which  have  been  introduced  in  modem  times  into  the 
old  prisons,  1  think  it  of  little  consequence  to  speak  of  thetu, 
as  we  can  only  consider  them  as  measures  ad  interim^  seeing 
that  according  to  the  royal  order  before  mentioned,  the  projec- 
ted reform  will  be  applied  to  all  the  corrective  establishments 
for  male  convicts.  The  punishments  of  the  mat  son  de  force 
and  of  the  maison  de  correction  were  in  reality  the  same, 
although  they  ought  to  be  different  according  to  the  law. 
Pursuant  to  the  new  plan  for  the  organization  of  penitentiary 
establishments,  the  punishment  of  the  maitton  de  force  will 
consist  in  separation  by  night  with  compulsory  labour  in 
common  during  the  day,  and  divided  into  small  bands  or 
sections,  according  as  they  are  condemned  for  life  or  for  a 
time.  In  the  house  of  correction,  whei-e  the  punishments 
will  be  shorter,  separate  imprisonment  will  bo  by  day  and 
night,  conformably  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  model  prison 
at  Peutonville.** 

The  following  additional  information  was  given 
by  Dr.  David,  at  the  Brussels  Congress : — 

'*  I  have  no  very  important  communications  to  make  to  yon. 
In  a  small  country  they  do  not  make  great  buildings  in  one 
year.  Nevertheless,  I  have  one  remarkable  fact  to  tell  you. 
Last  year,  at  the  congress  at  Frankfort,  I  had  the  honour  to 
say  that  our  system  was  not  yet  decided  as  respects  Us  maisons 
d^arrit  et  de  correction  ;  that  we  had  decided  that  all  prisons 
intended  for  the  untried  and  those  sentenced  to  short  impri- 
sonments should  be  built  afler  the  cellular  system,  but  that 
I  thought  this  affair  would  go  on  slowly,  although  it  had  been 
formally  resolved  upon,  let  maisons  d*anet  being  institutions 
belonging  to  the  Communes,  vfho  must  provide  the  funds.  But 
nearly  all  have  willingly  voted  money  to  build  cellular  prisons. 
I  am  convinced  thut  in  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  no 
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prison  amongst  as  that  is  not  cellular.  The  number  of  cells 
that  Denmark  will  have  is  not  indeed  several  thousand,  but 
twelve  or  fifleen  hundred.  It  is  not  a  great  number,  but  the 
Totes  of  the  Communes  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  show  that 
public  opinion  is  decidedly  for  the  cellular  system.  For  large 
prisons  this  is  not  yet  quite  agreed  upon.  Government  has 
only  decided  that  in  prisons  for  those  sentenced  to  perpetual 
or  long  imprisonment,  there  should  be  separation  by  night, 
and  labour  in  common  during  the  day.  For  houses  of  correc- 
tion. Government  admits  the  cellular  system  ;  but  the  law 
must  still  establish  the  limit  from  whence  the  condemnation 
to  long  imprisonment  commences.  However  whilst  expecting 
this  law,  they  are  building  a  maison  de  force  for  400,  and  a 
cellular  house  of  correction  for  320  prisoners. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  THE  CONGRES  PENITEN- 
TIAIRE  AT  FRANKFORT,  IN  1846,  AND  APPROVED 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR  ON  RE-ASSEMBLING  AT 
BRUSSELS. 

1st  Resolution. — "That  separate,  or  individual  imprison- 
ment, ought  to  be  applied  to  those  awaiting  their  trial,  and 
accused,  in  such  a  maimer  that  there  can  be  no  sort  of  com- 
monication  amongst  prisoners,  except  in  cases  where  at  the 
request  of  the  prisoners  themselves  the  inspecting  magistrates 
should  think  proper  to  allow  them  certain  liberties  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law. 

2nd  Resolution.  *'  That  separate  imprisonment  shall  be 
applied  to  the  convicted  in  general,  with  the  severities  or 
indulgencies  demanded  by  the  nature  of  their  offences  and 
sentence  passed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  so  that 
each  be  usefully  occupied ;  that  he  may  every  day  enjoy  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air ;  that  he  may  share  in  the  benefits  of 
religious,  moral,  and  scholastic  instruction,  and  in  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  that  he  may  regularly  receive  the  visits  of  the 
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minister  of  religion,  governor,  medical  attendant,  and  inspec- 
tors, besides  other  visits  which  may  be  permitted  by  the 
regulations. 

Srd  Resolution  — "  That  the  preceding  resolution  shall 
especially  be  applied  to  impriisonments  of  short  duration. 

4th  Resolution.— "That separate  imprisonment  be  equally 
applied  to  those  detained  for  longer  periods,  combining  with 
it  all  the  mitigation  as  the  term  advances,  which  is  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  separation. 

5th  Resolution. — «*  That  when  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
body  or  mind  of  a  prisoner  requires  it,  the  authorities  of  the 
prison  may  subject  a  prisoner  to  such  regulations  as  they  may 
think  fit,  and  even  allow  him  social  intercourse,  providing  that 
he  does  not  mix  with  the  other  prisoners. 

6th  Resolution. — "  That  cellular  prisons  be  so  constructed 
that  each  prisoner  may  unite  in  religious  worship,  seeing  and 
hearing  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  being  seen  by  him, — 
the  whole  without  affecting  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
separation  of  the  prisoners. 

7th  Resolution. — "  That  the  substitution  of  punishment 
under  the  Separate  System  for  that  of  common  imprisonment 
ought  to  shorten  the  period  of  detention,  as  decided  by  the 
existing  codes.* 

8th  Resolution. — "That  the  revision  of  the  penal  legisla- 
tions, the  appointment  by  law  of  an  inspecting  committee,  and 
the  institution  of  some  means  of  assistance  for  the  liberated, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  completion  of 
prison  reform. 

N.B. — The  resolutions  one  to  three,  and  five  to  eight,  were 
carried  almost  unanimously ;  Resolution  4,  was  carried  by  a 
very  great  majority." 

•  The  reader  will  have  observed  that  on  the  Continent  criminals  arc 
sentenced  to  imprisorment  for  many  years,  and  such  terms  may  well  be 
contracted.  The  resolution^  must  not  be  thought  applicable  to  the  impri- 
sonments of  a  few  months  decreed  by  our  criminal  law. 
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Abercrombie^  qaotation  from,  i.  279 
Aberdeen  prison,  evidence  of  Governor,  ii.  283 
Abuse,  Separate  Imprisonment  liable  to,  ii.  65— objection  i^-* 
futedi  iL  68* 

Advice  of  prisoner  to  next  occdpitnt  of  bis  cell,  ii.  129 

.^scbylus,  qaotation  from,  i.  55 

Agricnltural  School  at  Bridgenortb,  i.  997 

Alderson,  Mr.  Baron,  evidence  of,  i.  163,  ii.  225,  245,  26S, 

274,  285,  305,  320 
America,  experiments  in,  i.  100 effects  of,  i.  103^prisons  of/ 

further  described,  ii.  345 
Amusements  in  prison,  ii.  45 
AncoB  Martius,  prison  built  by,  ii.  43 1 
Antwerp,  prison  of,  ii.  380 
Apparatus  for  warming  prison,  &c.,  i.  70 
Ardit,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  359. 
Aristotle,  opinion  of  education,  i.  315 
Arnold,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  232 

Association  of  prisoners,  evils  of,  i.  33,  et  se^.  161,  198,  291, 
317,  ii.  3,  44— cruelty  of,  i.  56— 59,  242,  ii.  61,  71— ex- 
pensive, i.  92— demoralizing,  i.  33 — 71,  ii.  60,  71,  95^ 
130—138,  364,  395-^destroys  sdf-respeet/  i,238^mean9 
of  gntce  rendered  iuefffectual  by,  i.  64,  ii^  29,  50, 69, 387—* 
sometimes  corrective,  i.  320— hardening  efiect  of,  ii.  67, 
399— preferred  by  the  most  depravedyii.  130— l38-->-painh' 
Ibl  to  better  class,  (see  separate  imprisonment  preferred) 
— after  correction,  deprecated,  i.  268;  ii.  260 

L' Atelier  de  Charity  at  Ghent,  ii.  383 

Augsburg,  prison  at,  ii.  409 

Auburn  System,  (see  silent  system.) 

Aversion  the  result  of  compulsion,  ii.  29 


Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  29 
YOJU  11.  atB 
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Bache,  Dr.  F.,  evidence  of,  i.  213 
Baden,  prisons  of,  ii.  412 

Bagnes,  demoralizing,  ii.  365 — ^sappressioD  of,  proposed, 
ii.  446 

Ball,  dragged  on  feet  of  criminals,  ii.  371 
Balzac,  Dr.,  testimany  of,  ii.  378 
Barrow,  Bishop,  quoted,  i.  24 1 
Bastille,  the  described,  ii.  356 
Baths  in  prison,  i.  76 
Bavaria,  prisons  of,  ii.  427 

Beaumont,  De,  et  De  Toqueville,  M.  M.,  quoted,  i.  37,  M,  186 

Beaumont,  De,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  373 

Beccaria,  Marquis,  quoted,  i.  28,  30,  78,  247,  257 

Bedding,  none  provided  in  prisons,  i.  14 

Beer-houses,  causes  of  crime,  i.  266,  ii.  14^ 

Belgium,  prisons  of,  ii.  380 

Benevolence,  Christian,  extends  to  all,  ii.  343 

Beranger,  M.  de,  letter  to,  ii.  54 

Berkshire  Magistrates,  commended  by  Howard,  i.  1 16 — Srst 

to  adopt  reformatory  discipline,  i.  313 
Bern,  prisons  at,  ii.  450 

Bible,  attractive  in  the  cell,  i.  331,343— learnt  with  pleasure, 
ii.  93 — imparts  motives  to  obedience,  i.  335 — shews  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate,  i.  335 

Bicetre,  the,  described,  ii.  355 

Birmingham,  cellular  prison  at,  i.  127 

Blackstone,  quoted,  ii.  104 

Black  Assize  at  Oxford  referred  to,  i.  23 

Blackbume,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  256, 309, 322 

Bloody-sweat  produced  by  torture,  ii  358 

Blomfield,  Bishop,  quoted,  i.  88,  ii.  61 

Bordeaux,  cellular  prison  at,  ii.  375 

Boston,  U.  S.,  Prison  Discipline  Society  at,  ii.  352. — mistakes 

in  reports  of,  ii.  376 
Bray,  Dr.,  on  state  of  London  prisons,  i.  2 
Bi-etigueres,  Le  Vicomte  de,  quoted,  ii.  358 
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firidgenorth  Agricultural  School,  i.  397 

Brodie,  Sir  B.,  evidence  of,  ii.  251,  263—267 

BroQchial  diseases  in  prisons,  how  produced,  i.  2 17 —less 

frequent  in  cellular  prisons,  ii.  377 
Brougham,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  185 
Bruchsal,  cellular  prison  at,  ii.  415 
Brussels,  separate  confinement  early  adopted  at,  ii.  382 
Bullock,  E.  Esq.,  evidence  of,  ii.  257,  288 
Burton,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  256,  323 
Butler,  Bishop,  quoted,  i.  241,  303 
Buxton,  Sir  T.  P.,  quoted,  i.  17,  56,  128,  199 

Cage-iron,  in  prison,  ii.  381 
Candour  promoted,  i.  28 1 

Cap  worn  by  prisoners,  i.  196,298— prevents  recognition,  ii.  239 

Capital  punishment,  propriety  of,  ii.  107,  221 — should  be  less 
public,  ii.l08,  219— Paley's  opinion  respecting,  iL  108. 
—Archbishop  Whateley's,  ii.  109— effect  on  prisoners  in 
cells,  ii.  219 

Cards,  curiously  formed  by  prisoners,  i.  40 

Cassaao,  unhealthy  prison  at,  ii.  437 

Cell  described,  i.  81  —furniture  of,  i.  82 

Cells,  some  should  be  larger  than  others,  i.  75 — for  refrac- 
tory prisoners,  i.  75 

Cellular  prison  described,  i.  73 

Certainty  in  punishment,  importance  of,  i.  252 

Chamberry,  prison  at,  ii.  475 

Chapel  of  cellular  prison  described,  i.  83— some  improve- 
ments in,  suggested,  ii.  388 

Chaplains,  see  most  plainly  the  evils  of  prison  association, 
j.  67— number  of,  required,  ii.  209,  231 

Character  of  prisoners  not  easily  discerned,  i.  234,  ii.  350 

Children  compelled  to  steal,  i.  370— of  those  executed,  pro- 
vision for,  ii.  392 — see  juvenile  offenders. 

Christiania,  extent  of  crime  at,  ii.  313— liberated  convicts  in, 
ii.  38 — cellular  prison  at,  ii.  472 

Chrysoslom  quoted,  i.  329 
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ClasslBcatioD,  system  of,  futile,  i.  31,  ii.  395— few  relbnned 
under,  L  49,  54,  ii.  350— hardening  effect,  L  51 

Clay,  Rev.  J.,  testimony  of,  i.  243, 323,  iL  200 

Cleanliness,  its  importance,  i.  190— not  otlractiTe  to  crimi- 
nals, i.  192 

Clergy,  Separate  System  commended  by,  iL  190 
Closen,  Baron  de,  opinion  of  Separate  System,  ii.  429 
Clerk,  the  Lord  Jastice,  CTidence  of,  L  167,  ii.  55,  268,  276, 
286,  307 

Coates,  Dr.,  testimony  of,  i.  213,  221 

Cockbum,  Lord,  evidence  of,  ii,  276,  287,  322 

Coleridge,  Mr.  Jastice,  evidence  of,  ii.  320 

Colonies,  offer  advantages  to  liberated  criminals,  ii.  13 

 penal,  their  shocking  state,  ii.  2— a  national  dis- 
grace, ib. — want  of  religious  instruction  in  them,  ib. — 
number  of  murders  in  them,  ii.  5  —unfit  for  corrective 
discipline,  ii.  14 

Coltman,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of.  ii.  321 

Committals,  increase  of  in  1847,  accounted  for,  ii.  173 — in- 
creased sometimes  by  improved  discipline,  ii.  177 — general 
decrease  under  Separate  System,  i.  86,  ii.  194,  201 

Communion,  holy — see  Lord's  supper 

Compassion,  criminals  claim  upon,  i.  317 

Compulsory  labour  deprecated,  i,  166 

ConfesMOD  of  offences,  i.  281 

Confirmed,  few  prisoners  have  been,  ii.  1 15,  174 

Congres  Penitentiaire,  advantages  of,  i.  z.  ii.  374 — harmony 
at,  ii.  344 ~ resolutions  passed  at,  ii.  479. 

Conscience,  a  means  of  correction,  i.  274 — of  certain  punish- 
ment,!. 277  of  just  punishment,!.  278— of  protection  to 
the  innocent,  i.  279 

Convict,  some  statements  of  a,  ii.  44 

Convicts,  govenimcnt,  in  a  county  gaol,  ii.  I — outline  of  pnv 

posed  treatment,  ii.  15 
Convict  ship,  well  managed,  i.  362 
Convict  gangs,  most  depraved,  i.  54 
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C  onvictions,  summary,  ntiraber  of,  i.  95 

Coombe,  Dr.,  evidence  of,  i.  214 

Copenhagen,  cellalar  prison  at,  ii.  476 

Correction  requires  time,  i.  266,  ii.  161,  186,  197,  i74 

Correction,  House  of,  its  purpose,  ii.  165 

Corrective  instruction,  i.  181 

Crabbe's  poems  quoted,  L  349 

Crampton,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of»  ii.  225, 277,  322 

Crawford,  Mr.,  appointed  commissioner,  &c.,  i.  125— his 

opinion  of  religious  instruction,  i.  324 
Cresswell,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  225, 285, 320 
Crimes  planned  in  prison,  i.  70,  ii.  44,  47,  377 
Criminal  law«  Committee  upon,  i.  ix.  ii.  192 

Dante  quoted,  i.  16 
Dark  ceUs,  L  75 

David,  Dr.,  bis  account  of  prisons,  ke ,  in  Denmark,  ii.  475 

Davys,  Bishop,  quoted,  i.  55 

Debating  Society  in  American  prison,  ii.  348 

Debt,  imprisonment  for,  deprecated,  iL  180 — opinion  of  Bec- 

caria  and  Howard  upon,  i.  79 
Debtors  ward,  i.  78 

Debts,  act  for  recovery  of  small,  beneficial  working  of,  ii.  179 

— vicious  class  subjected  to  its  penalties,  ii.  181 
Deceit  of  prisoners,  i.  48,  ii.  397 — corrected,  i.  281 
De  Metz,  M.,  quoted,  L  97 

Denman,  Ix>rd,  on  education,  i.  311*-evideDce  of,  iL  303, 
320 

Denmark,  state  of  prisons  in,  ii.  474 
Den-Tex^  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  393 

Dickens,  Mr.,  his  misrepresentations  in  "  Notes  on  America.'* 
i.  105 

Diet  of  prisoners,  i.  203-— should  be  sufficient,  i.  206— is 
sometimes  excessive,  i.  207— should  be  similar  in  ail  pri- 
sons, i.  209 

Discipline,  expresses  suiuble  punishment,  i.  313— of  prisons 
in  England  superior  to  other  nations,  ii.  343 
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Divine  worship,  pleasure  of  attending,  i.  343. — conduct  of 
prisoners  at,  i.  343,  ii.  66— proofs  of  attention  at,  i.  344  — 
separation  preserved  at,  i.  83,  ii.  480 

Dodd,  Dr.,  quoted,  201 — his  execution  required,  i.  258^ 

Doherty,  Chief  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  277 

Dress  of  prisoners,  i.  193 

Drunkards,  prisoner's  advice  to,  ii.  129 

Ducpetiaux,  M.,  extract  from,  ii.  384— speech  of,  ii.  385 

Dundonald,  Earl  of,  evidence  of,  ii.  329 

Dungeons  in  prisons,  i.  14,  ii.  356,  381,  409 

Durham  Countj  Gaol,  former  state  of^  i.  14 

Economy  of  the  Separate  System^  i.  92 

Edinburgh  Gaol,  evidence  of  governor,  ii.  280,  290,  295 

■  Review  quoted,  i.  311 

Education,  state  of,  amongst  criminals,  li.  75,  144, 173,  226 — 
Liberty  requires,  i.  300 — prevents  crime,  i.  301 — in  Swit- 
zerland, i.  311 — to  what  extent  given  to  criminals,  i.  308 — 
its  relation  to  punishment,  L  314 — energy  of  criminals,  an 
argument  for,  i.  308 — what  kind  corrective,  i.  309,  317— 
must  be  suited  to  individuals,  i.  342 — Dr.  Chalmers  on, 
quoted,  ii.  83 — often  delective,  ii.  143  —  especially  in 
workhouse  schools,  ii.  144 

Ely,  prison  of,  cruelty  in,  i.  13 

Emigration,  compuhsory,  ii.  18 — should  be  continued,  ii.  37 
Employment,  manual^  should  be  for  a  time  withheld  from 

prisoners,  ii,  21,  52 — some  kinds  unsuitable,  i  168 
Encyclopedia,  Americana,  qnoted,  i.  136 
Erie,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  285,  320 
Essays  by  a  convict,  extract  from,  i.  322 
Estcourt,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  i.  180 

Execution,  its  solemn  eflfect  on  pnsoners  in  cells,  ii.  107 — 

contrary  effect  on  prisoners  associated,  ib. 
Exercises  of  prisoners  on  Holy  Scripture,  ii.  78,  121 
Exiles,  the  term  explained,  ii.  11,  296— from  Pentonville, 

good  report  of,  ii.  30—40, 296— welcomed  in  Australia,  ii.  46 
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&peiftcc  of  constructing  prisons,  i.  85,  iu  55— should  be  de- 
frayed by  the  State,  ii.  371  — of  proseeuttons,  i.  94 
Evideuce  of  criminals,  i.  42—48 

Family  affection  increased  by  Separate  System,  i.  293— cor- 
rected, i.  295 

Families  of  transported  convicts  should  be  sent  out,  ii.  42 — 

Evils  of  their  remaining,  ii.  240 
Fast-day  observed  by  prisoners,  i.  290 
Ferriere,  M.,  quoted,  iL  272 — speech  ot,  ii.  451 
Firmness  necessary,  i.  251 

Former  life  of  prisoner,  knowledge  of,  important,  L  230 
France,  prisons  of,  described,  ii.  354 

Fry,  Mrs.,  distinguished  points  of  her  character,  i.  57 — her 
objections  against  the  Separate  System,  ii.  53— 66— her 
arguments  in  favour  of,  ii.  54 — her  approval  of  it  occa- 
sionally expressed,  ii,  69 — especially  before  trial,  ii.  70 — 
her  opinions  of  the  Silent  System,  ii.  270 — kindness 
towards  criminals  recommended  by,  i.  250 

Fund  for  liberated  criminals,  ii.  1 1 1 

Gag,  The,  described,  i.  271 
Gall,  St,  penitentiary  of,  iL  453 
Galleys,  punishment  of,  ii.  439 
Gang  work,  see  works  public,  &c. 
Gaol  fever,  i.  21 

Gasparin,  Le  Comte,  letter  of,  ii.  378 
Geneva,  prisons  of,  ii.  450 
Germany,  prisons  of,  ii.  408 

Ghent,  Maison  de  Force  at,  ii.  382,  389— discipline  of,  de- 
fective, i.  171 
Giltspur-street  Prison,  state  of,  i.  375 
Glasgow,  prison  of,  i.  125— healthy,  i.  214 
Gloucester,  prison  of,  i.  123,  ii.  196 
Gospel,  The,  corrective,  i.  325 
Governors  of  prisons,  character  of,  ii.  63 
Grace  before  meat  repeated  by  prisoners,  i.  357 
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Gratitude  excited,  i.  350,  358 
Grey,  Sir  George,  speech  of,  i.  1 10 
Guraey,  Mr.,  quoted,  i,  129 

Hall,  Robert,  on  education,  i.  305 
Hamilton,  Captain,  quoted,  i.  238,  243 
Health  of  prisoners,  i.  210,  ii.  263,  375 
Hell,  prisons  compared  to,  i.  167,  iL  135 
Hell's  gates,  ii.  5 

Hereford  Gaol,  vagrants  at,  i.  177,  ii.  195 
Hill,  F.y  Esq,  evidence  of,  ii.  311 
Hody,  Le  Baron  de,  speech  of,  ii.  388 
Hoffman,  M.,  extract  from,  ii.  272 
Holland,  prisons  of,  iL  391 
Horsham,  cellular  prison  at,  i.  1 12 

Howard,  his  prudence,  L  18^his  precautions  against  infec* 
tious  diseases  in  prisons,  i.  21-— his  approval  of  separate 
eonfinemeut,  i,  110,  148^Inscription  on  tomb  of,  L  25 

Hulks,  system  of,  discootiqued,  ii.  36 

Hj'pocrisy,  a  motive  to,  i.  254 

Improvement  its  own  recompence,  i.  260 
Impunity  encourages  crime,  i.  31 
Incapax  dpii,  a  child,  i.  393 
Inconsideratiop  corrected,  i.  344 
Industry,  motives  to,  inculcated,  ii.  23 
Infanticide  frequent  in  Italy  ii  245 
Injustice,  sense  of,  prevents  correction,  ii.  109 
Inspectors  of  prisons  appointed,  i.  125 
Instruction  of  prisoners :  see  Education 
|t^ly»  prisops  of,  ii.  430. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of,  iL  225,  277, 288 
Jagellon,  law  of,  iL  455 

Jagemann,  M.  de,  quoted,  iL  273 — speech  of,  ii.  412 
J  ebb,  {jieut-Colouel,  evidepce  of,  ii.  259,  317 
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Julius,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  187— appointed  commissioDcr,  &c.  ii. 

403  -  speech  of,  ii.  404 
Jurion.  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  401 

Justice-General,  the  Lord,  evidence  of,  ii.  255,  274,  286,  321 
Justice  and  Clemency,  prison  dedicated  to,  ii.  433 
Justice  of  punishment  should  be  shewn  to  prisoner » i.  245 
J  uvenile  offenders,  sources  of  many,  i.  369,  ii.  155 — ^preventive 
proposed,  i.  370— encouraged  by  London  prisons,  i.  374 — 
classification  of,  deprecated,  i.  376 — multiplied  by  impri- 
sonment, i.  381,  393— flogging,  385— correction  of,  diffi- 
cult, i.  376,  ii.  156— separate  imprisonment  with  instruction 
the  only  means,  i.  377,  ii.  249— how  disposed  of  by  Re- 
corder of  Birmingham,  i.  383 — should  be  subject  to  some 
fenal  discipline,  i.  394— subsequent  receptacle  for,  i.  396, 
ii.  80,  154,  178 — when  "sans  discemement,"  i.  390.— 
when  "inoapax  doli,'*  i.  393. — dietary  for,  excessive,  ii. 
156 — prison  preferred  to  workhouse  fare,  examples,  ii.  157 
— to  parent's  home,  examples,  i.  208,  ii.  156. 

Keepers  of  prisons,  unfit,  ii.  346 

Kindness,  criminals  subdued  by,  i.  235 — more  effectual  than 

severity,  i.  247,  250 
Knaresborough,  horrible  prison  of,  i.  15 
Knout,   hardening  effect  of  the,  i.  271 — ^punishment  of, 

abolished,  ii.  462 
Knowledge,  religious,  how  little  possessed  by  criminals,  ii. 

76,  115 

■   —  secular,  of  criminals,  ii.  76,  1 15. 

Labour,  hard,  as  punishment,  deprecated,  i.  163— aversion 
from,  produoed  by  compulsion,  i.  185,ii.  91,  239— prevents 
correction,  ii,  196,  294>— forced  labour  rejected  as  punish- 
ment, ii.  86 — would  be  a  relief,  ii.  88 

Labourers,  want  of,  in  Australia,  ii.  42 

Lafayette  at  Olmutz,  L  330 

Lansdowne,  the  Marquis  of,  on  workhouse  schools,  ii.  145 
Lancaster  Castle,  evidence  of  Governor,  ii.  249,  327 
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La  Tnppe,  the  Monks  of,  short  lived,  iL  57,  65 

Lmarie,  Sir  Peter,  testiinoDj  of,  i.  54 

Lsarie,  P.  Esq.,  evidence  of,  ii.  250 

Law  Amendment  Soeiety*,  Report  of,  quoted,  L  306 

Law  Review  quoted,  L  72 

Lsazmi,  Coont  de,  referred  to,  L  256 

Leeowarden,  prison  of,  iL  395 

Lessons  in  crime,  i.  44, 45 

Letters  of  prisoners,  L  297,  352 

Lewes  Gaol,  report  of  Chaplain  qaoted,  i.  377,  ii.  33 

Liberated  criminals,  require  relief,  i.  365,  iL  480— 'Small  soms 
given  to,  i.  866 — should  be  able4)odied,  iL  233— employ- 
ment should  be  provided  for — Paley's  opinion,  ii.  1 12 — per- 
sons willing  to  employ,  some  ii.  190,  198*  provision  for  in 
Dachy  of  Nassau,  iL  422 — ^in  Lombardy,  iL  441 

Liege,  prison  of,  ii.  381 

Life,  convicts  reckless  of ,  iL  5 

Lifford,  the  Viscount,  quoted,  L  838 

Lindpaintner,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  418 

Livy,  passage  from,  ii.  431 

Locke  quoted,  L  59,  240 

Lombardy,  prisons  of,  ii.  431 —secrecy  maintained  concern- 
ing, ii.  436 

Lord's  Supper,  prisoners  partakers  of,  ii.  30— prison  officers 
iL  64 

Lurasco,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  435 
Luxembourg,  prisons  of,  ii.  391 

Machonochic,  Captain,  quoted,  i.  285— evidence  of,  ii.  324 
Mark  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  evidence  of  iL  281 
Mackenzie,  Lord,  evidence  of,  ii.  225,  269,  276 
Madness  feigned,  i.  226,  229,  ii.  397 

Magistrates,  in: proved  feeling  of,  L  86 — whence  their  autho- 
rity, i.  335 

Manbeim,  barbarous  customs  at  prison  of,  ii.  410-^some  judi« 

cious  regulations  at,  ii.  412 
Manuing,  Mr.  Serjeant,  evidence  of,  iL  289,  325 
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Mansfield,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  i.  112 

Marry att,  Captain,  quoted,  i.  Ill,  239 

Marshalsea  Prison  in  1702,  i.  5 

Martin,  Sarah,  an  example,  i.  367 

Mask,  prison,  descnbed,  ii.  99,  215,  239 

Maule,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  320 

Memory,  Scripture  committed  to,  ii.  77 

Mental  effecU  of  Separate  System,  i.  219,  ii.  56,  65,  79,  243 

Mentz,  curious  bas-relief  on  prison  at,  ii.  402 

Merry,  W.,  Esq.,  quoted,  i.  35,  90,  98— evidence  of,  ii  193 

Mettray,  i.  390,  ii.  80 

Miohele,  S.,  prison  of,  referred  to,  ii.  432 — present  state  of, 
ii.  442 

Middlesex,  Magistrates  of,  their  plan  as  to  juvenile  offenders, 

i.  374 
Milan,  prison  at,  ii.  435 

Milbank  Prison,  i.  125 — evidence  of  Governor,  ii.  257,  31 1 
Mittermaier,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  437 
Moinichen,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  472 

Moncreiff,  Lord,  evidence  of.  ii.  225,269,  287,307,310,322 
Monitors  amongst  prisoners  useless,  i.  39,  51 
Montesquieu,  Baron  de,  quoted,  i.  240 
Montpelier,  cellular  prison  at,  ii.  377 
Moreau-Christophe,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  366 
Moser,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  453 

Munich,  prison  at,  ii.  409 — influence  of  Governor,  i.  250,  ii.  428 
Murders,  number  in  penal  colonies,  ii.  5. 

Name  of  prisoner  concealed,  i.  195 

Naples,  prison  at,  ii.  434 

Nassau,  prisons  of,  ii.  419 

Neave,  Miss,  foundress  of  an  asylum,  &c.,  i.  366 

Netzel,  M.,  speech  of,  ii.  467 

Newgate,  vices  in,  i.  3,  57,  61 --books  destroyed  in,  i.  39 — 
acquaintances  formed  in,  i.  198— vices  shock  and  reform 
some,  i.  321--Mr8.  Fry's  account  of,  i.  50,  55 — evidence  of 
the  Ordinary  of,  ii  257 
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Norwaj»  prisous  of,  ii.  465 

Nugent,  Lord,  proposed  bill  of,  i.  138 

Nuremberg,  prison  of,  ii.  409 

Offences,  prison,  few  under  Separate  System,  ii.  93 

Offioers,  prison,  difficult  to  obtain  suitable,  ii.  55—  character 
in  past  times,  ii.  62 — ^high  character  of  present^  ib. — sup- 
posed contamuiation  from,  ii.  55 

Old  prisons,  horrible  state  of,  L  15 — demoralising,  i.  16 

Omnipresence  of  God,  prisoners  reminded  of,  L  353,  ii.  50^ 
a  prisoner's  remarks  upon,  i.  355 

Organ  in  prison  chapel  desirable,  i.  84 

Origin  of  Separate  System,  i.  112 — honour  of,  claimed  by 
France,  t  123 — by  America,  i.  124 

Osbom,  Rev.  W.,  evidence  of,  ii.  289 

Oxford,  Bishop  of,  system  of  Reading  Gaol  commended  hf, 
u.  I9i) 

Pakington,  Sir  J.  S.,  bill  of,  i.  381 

Paley  quoted,  i.  121,  ii.  91,  112 

Pardon,  power  of,  injury  of  its  exercise,  i.  255 

Parents  of  young  offenders  responsible,  i.  371— how  far,  i. 

373,  394 — encourage  crime,  ii.  49 
Parke,  Mr.  Baron,  evidence  of,  ii.  245,  255,  274 
Parkhurst  Reformatory,  i.  389—  evidence  concerning,  ii,  331— 

342 

Patteson,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  245,  255,  274 

Paul,  Sir  G.  O.,  testimony  of,  i.  187,  ii.  106 

Pearson,  C,  Esq  ,  M.P.>  plan  of,  for  juvenile  offenders,  i.  370 

^evidence  of,  ii.  314 
Pentonville,  prison  at,  i.  127 — extract  from  Commissioners* 

report,  i.  223 — extract  from  Physician's  report,  i.  215,  224 

^evidence  concerning,  ii.  247,  263,  312 
Perriu,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  256,  323 
Perry,  Mr.,  on  mental  effects  of  Separate  System,  i.  223 
Persecution  amongst  prisoneis,  ii.  45 
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Perth,  general  prison  referred  to,  i.  173— evidence  of  Chap- 
lain, ii.  280 
Pemzzi,  Le  Chevalier,  speech  of,  ii.  44 1 
Petershurgh,  St.,  cellular  prison  at,  li.  461 
Petworth  prison,  i.  122 
Philanthropic  institution,  i.  388,  ii.  179 
Physician  in  prison,  report  of  a,  i.  214 
Pits  in  American  prison,  ii,  346 
Piatt,  Mr.  Baron,  evidence  of,  ii.  246 
Pleite,  The,  substituted  for  the  knout,  ii.  463 
Poaching  taught  in  prison,  i.  4d 

Poland,  prisons  of,  ii.  455^oare  of  unconvicted  prisoner* 

in,  ii.  456 — number  of  prisoners  in,  ii.  459 
Police,  power  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  439 
Pollock,  Jjord  Chief  Baron,  evidence  of,  ii.  323 
Pollock,  Captain,  evidence  of,  ii.  329 
Portland,  proposed  employment  at,  ii.  316 
Portsmouth  gaol,  evidence  of  governor,  ii.  249,  327 
Poverty,  seldom  the  first  cause  of  crime,  ii.  175 
Prison  on  Separate  System  described,  i.  73 
Prisons,  old  and  new  contrasted,  i.  6— expence  of  building 

defrayed  by  the  State,  tL  371— construction  of,  retarded  in 

France,  ii.  372 
Prison  discipline,  few  works  on  subject  of,  i.  viii 
"  Prison  Thoughts  *'  quoted,  i.  201 

Prison  offences,  i.  270— an  uncertain  test  of  character,  i.  262 
Prohibitions  increase  desire,  i.  328 
Prosecutions,  cost  of,  L  94 
Prosecutors,  revengeful  feelings  towards,  ii.  48 
"  Proverbial  Philosophy"  quoted,  i.  276,  318 
Providence  of  God,  prisoners  reminded  of,  i.  356 
Prussia,  prisons  of,  iL  402— visit  of  King  to  Pentonville 
prison  ii.  403 

Public-houa^,  a  prisoner's  reasons  against  frequenting,  iL  122 
Pulmonary  diseases  in  cellular  prisons  accounted  for,  i.  217 — 
less  prevalent  in  them  than  in  others,  ii.  377 
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Pump  worked  by  prisoners,  i.  77 

Punisbment  its  purpose,  i.  28,  164»  ii.  103,  429—80Tiietiines 
inconsistent  wiib  its  purpose,  ii.  162,  l82^sbould  be  ac- 
cording to  obaracter,  ii.  229  —fear  of  does  not  prevent  crime, 
ii.  171,  206,  230,  233,  285,  290,  431— does  not  reform  tbe 
criminal,  ii.  233. 

Quarterly  Review,  quoted,  i.  216,  225 

Railway  labourers  increase  crime,  ii.  150,  177 
Kational,  prisoners  treated  as,  i.  237 

Reading,  old  gaols  at,  described,  i  7 — gaol  built  1785,  L  115 
—new  gaol  of,  i.  73 — some  peculiarities  in  discipline  of 
ii.  193 

Reading  aloud  should  be  permitted,  ii.  65 

Recognition  of  prisoners  prevented,  i.  195  ^-advantages  of, 
preventing,  ii.  99,  399 — examples,  ii.  100 

Recorder  of  Birmingham,  his  plan  with  young  offenderB,  i.  38S 

—evidence  of,  ii  247,  254,  269,  288,  824 

Re-committed  prisoners,  table  of,  ii.  116 — ^number  of,  ii.  142 
— particulai-s  of,  ii.  117,  186 — previous  imprisonment  short, 
ii.  116,  183 — should  be  separately  confined,  ii.  73 — an  un- 
certain test  of  discipline,  ii.  161,  183— decrease  of  under 
Separate  System,  ii.  202 

Reflection  induced  by  separate  confinement,  i.  167,  S44,  ii.  398 

Reformation  of  prisoners,  how  perceived,  i.  265 — possibility 
of,  doubted  by  some,  iL  27 

Reformatory  for  young  offenders,  i.  395 

Refuge  for  young  criminals,  i.  397 

Relapse  of  some  prisoners  to  be  expected,  ii.  104 

Religious  instruction,  necessity  of,  i.  325,  et  seq.  the  means 
of  reformation,  i.  161,  191,  199,  224 

Religious  duties  of  prisoners  carefully  performed,  ii.  28 

Remorse  produced  by  separate  confinement,  i.  166,  ii.  88,  107 

Rental  of  cells  for  convicts,  ii.  1 9 

Responsibility  of  prison  Chaplain,  ii,  138 
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Rhenish  Provinces,  prisons  of  the,  ii.  404 

Richards,  Chief  Baron,  evidence  of,  ii.  277,  323 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  his  plan  of  a  prison,  i.  1 12 

Robertson,  Dr.,  letter  from,  ii.  40 

Rolfe,  Mr.  Baron,  evidence  of,  ii  321 

Romans,  purpose  of  imprisonment  amongst,  ii.  366 

Roqnette,  La,  i.  391 

Rotch,  Mr.,  on  javcnile  offenders,  i.  381 
Rotterdam,  prison  of,  ii.  392 
Roadne  in  Reading  gaol,  L  151 
Rashtou,  E.,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  ii.  222 
Russell,  Rev.  W.,  evidence  of,  ii.  260,  289,  302,  310,  324 
Russia,  prisons  of,  ii.  460— Emperor  of,  favourable  to  Separate 
System,  i.  461 

Sabbath,  why  to  be  observed,  a  prisoner's  reasons,  ii.  122, 
127 

Sallnst,  passage  from,  ii.  431 
Sandys,  Archbishop,  quoted,  i.  259 

Sardinia,  prisons  uf,  ii.  430 — King  of,  favourable  to  Separate 

System,  iL  438 
Schoolmaster's  report  of  convicts,  ii.  25 
Schwabach,  regulations  at  prison  of,  iL  41 1 
Scott,  Sir  W.,  quoted,  L  52 

Scripture  exercises  of  prisoners,  i.  355,  ii.  122  et  seq. 

Scriptural  instruction  welcomed,  L  343.  ii.  93 

Secret  chambers  in  prison  at  Rome,  ii.  433 

Self-examination  induced  by  seclusion,  i.  348 

Self  -reproach  excited,  i.  278 

Self-respect  promoted,  i.  239 

Sentence  of  prisoner  should  not  be  changed,  i.  266 

Separate  imprisonment,  legalized,  i.  1  Unexplained,  i.  127^ 
recommended  by  Howard,  i.  1 16,  148— by  Bishop  Butler, 
i.  120— by  Paley,  i.  12i~by  Buxton,  i.  128— adopted  at 
Horsham,  i.  1 12— at  Petworth,  i.  122—at  Gloucester,  i.  123 
— at  Pentouville,  i.  126— in  other  provincial  prisons,  i.  127 
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— design  of,  i.  145,  ii.  405 — differs  from  sdiunr  confine-^ 
ment,  i.  145^  ii.  197— approved  of  at  Coiigres  P^Diteniiaire, 
ii.  479— healthful,  I  212,  ii.  263, 338, 363,  375,  377,  458^ 
equitable  punishment,  iL  109 — penal  in  proportion  to  de- 
pravity, iL  363,  458— punishment  of,  lessened  by  improve- 
ment, i.  256,  ii.  211 — applicable  to  all  criminals,  ii.  370 — ^maj 
be  adapted  to  circumstances,  ii.  369,373— required  for  young 
offenders,  i.  377 — suitable  to  all  nations,  ii.  427 — appropriate 
treatment  under,  i.  231 — preferred  by  the  less  vicious,  i.  135. 
ii.  44, 101, 130  ^  138  ^choice  should  not  be  allowed,  L  139— 
duration  of  imprisonment  should  be  certain,  i.  252 — proper 
term  of,  ii.  244, 299,394, 415, 477 — provides  sufficient  punish- 
ment, i.  165,  iL  51, 87,245, 255 — 259 — punishment  lessened 
by  labour,  L  166,  176 — humanity  of  system,  iL  368-— effect 
on  the  mental  faculties,  i.  219,  iL  140, 193,  204,  24S,  458-- 
prisoners  under,  compared  with  soldieis,  L  225 — ^mind 
greatly  improved  by  discipline  of,  L  224,  229,  ii.  1 19,  141, 
375,  378— favourable  to  religious  instruction,  L  327— 'indis- 
pensable to,i.  328  —combines  punishment  and  improvement, 
ii.  245— induces  self-examination,  L  348.  ii.  398— reflection, 
i.  167,  344;  remorse,  i.  166;  sense  of  shame,  L  239;  truth- 
fulness, i.  281;  sympathy,  L  289;  industry,  L  182 — social 
disposition  increased  by,  i.  291 ;  family  affection,  i.  293;  the 
same  corrected,  i.  295,  ii.  90— conscience  aroused,  i.  245, 
274 — God*s  omnipresence  remembered,  L  355— prevents 
recognition  of  criminals,  L  195— objections  against  the 
system,  ii.  53— is  corrective,  ii.  167,  189,  203,  208,  228, 
246  -252,  363,  377,  390,  898— essential  to  correction ,  iL 
209,  477 — decrease  of  committals  under,  L  86,  ii.  194 ;  of 
re-committals,  ii.  202,  349 — sometimes  ineffectual  through 
former  associations  in  prison,  ii.  187 — few  prison  offences 
under,  i.  270,  ii.  93;  punishments  for,  i.  271—- the  system 
extending,  ii   170,  360,  386,  394,  397,  400,  403,  413,  424, 
442,  452,  463,  479 
Shaw,  Right  Honourable  F.,  evidence  of,  ii.  289, 
Sherlock,  Bishop,  quoted,  i.  258 
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Short  imprisonments,  ineffioacy  of,  i.  96,  ii.  82, 183,  21 4, 294— « 
ii\jury  and  cruelty  to  oriminals,  ii.  166,  184,  232,  278— 
allow  no  time  for  coltectiye  instmction,  iL  83— destroy  the 
character,  ii.  84— occasion  relapses,  ii.  84,  183,  232,  235, 
278,  280— render  longer  imprisonments  ineffectual,  ii.  184 
--should  be  past  in  cell,  ii.  275,  480-*.expensive,  ii.  166, 
280— evils  of,  in  Scotland,  ii.  183 

Siberia,  prisoners  in,  ii.  402 

Sickness,  feigned,  i.  48,  ii.  397 

Sicily,  prisons  of,  ii«  440 

Silent  system,  not  reformatory,  ii.  251,  ^69— does  not  pi'event 
intercourse,  i,  50,  51,  li.  268, 377— cruel,  i.  129,  ii.  269,  38^ 
—effect  on  health,  i.  212— cause  of  mental  disease^  i.  222, 
ii.  351— enforced  by  severity,  i.  273 — induces  deceit,  ii.  351 
— crimes  concerted  under,  ii.  377^mpracticable^  ii.  268, 
271,  351— abandoned  in  America,  iL  348— its  origin  in 
Belgium,  iL  385;  its  failure,  tfr.— improvement  upon,  at 
Munich,  ii.  428 

Skarbeck,  Count,  speech  of,  iL  45tf 

Smith,  Adam,  quoted,  i.  241,  251,  352,  ii.  88 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Minutes  of, 
quoted,  i.  2— ^proposed  separating  criminals,  L  119 

Solitary  confinement  described,  i.  145 

Solon  referred  to,  i.  253 

Spain,  penal  discipline  in,  ii<  448— M.  Ranion  de  la  Sagra^ 

concerning,  ib. 
Speirs,  Graham,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  ii.  259,  281 
Stael,  Madame  de,  in  Bastille,  L  348 
Statistics  deceptive,  iL  187 

Steal,  a  felon's  reasons  why  he  should  not,  ii.  124,  126 

Stiebel,  M.,  remarks  of,  ii.  425 

Stoke,  Bucks,  depopulated  by  gaol  fever,  L  22 

Stretton-upon-Dunsmore,  Asylum  at,  L  389 

Sumner,  Archbishop,  quoted,  i.  329 

Sumner,  Mr.,  speech  of,  ii.  348 

Surgeon,  evidence  of,  i.  48 
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Suringar,  M ,  anecdotes  of^  i.  250,  251 — speech  of,  ii.  395 
Suspicion  excited  by  vioious  intercourse,  i.  287 
Sweden,  King  of,  bis  work  on  Prison  Discipline,  ii.  465 — quo- 
tations from,i.  37,  64,  91,  130,  175,  339,  465 
Switzerland,  prison  discipline  of,  ii.  449 — effect  of  education 
in,  i.  311 

"  Tap  "  in  prisons,  i.  12 
Tap-room,  keeper  murdered  in  bis,  i.  12 
Task- work  for  convicts,  ii.  17 
*  Tasmania,  Bishop  of,  evidence  of,  ii.  7 
Taylor,  Bishop  Jeremy,  quoted,  i.  345 
Thoughts  must  be  regulated,  i.  332 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,  quoted,  L  234,  278 
Torture,  manner  of,  ii.  381 — instruments  of,  ii.  409,  450 — 
rooms  for,  ii.  409,  435 — ^prisoners  suffering  attended  by 
surgeon,  ii.  382 
Tothill  Fields  Prison,  evidence  of  Governor,  ii.  258 

 Asylum,  origin  of,  i.  367 

Tours,  cellular  prison  of,  ii.  275 
Trade  Instructor's  report,  ii.  24 

Transportation,  ii.  1 — past  system  of,  destnictive  to  body  and 
soul,  ii.  3  —  reformation  prevented,  ii.  7 — Archbishop 
Whately  upon  errors  of,  ii.  4, 8— evidence  concerning,  ii.  297 
—315 — threats  of,  ineffectual,  ii,  71 — not  dreaded  by  agri- 
cultural labourers,  ii.  221,  nor  by  boys,  ii.  337 — terrible  to 
less  indigent  criminals,  ii.  236 — suspension  of,  ii.  13 — letter 
of  Sir  Geo.  Greyconceming,ii.  9— outline  of  future  plan,  ii.  15 
— previous  correction  should  be  attempted,  ii.  297,  305 — 
punishment  of,  increased  by  previous  separate  imprison- 
ment, ii.  31,  298,  311  ;  evidence  of  returned  convict,  ii.  32  ; 
of  Governor  of  Glasgow  Prison,  ii.  32  ;  of  Chaplain  of  Pen- 
tonville,  ii.  33  ;  of  Chaplain  of  Lewes  Gaol,  ii.  33 — sentence 
of,  should  be  carried  out,  ii.  37,  302,  303,  307, 312 — recom- 
mended by  Committee  of  House  of  Lords,  ii.  39 — of  women, 
equity  of,  ii.  237— wife  and  family  should  go  to  convict,  ii.  42,24 1 
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Travaiix  Forces  abandoned,  ii.  36 

Treadmill,  punishment  of,  when  introduced,  i.  28 — evils  of,  i. 
29 — irritating,  i,  60,  ii.  90 — degrading,  i.  50,  iL  51 — un- 
equal, i.  161,  ii.  89,  109— demoralising,  i.  162,  ii.  91— pre- 
vents correction,  i.  339,  ii.  89,  195— ^crimes  planned  upon, 

i.  163  . 

Truth,  a  prisoner's  reasons  for  speaking,  ii.  123 
Tullianum,  The,  ii.  431 
Turner,  Rev.  Sydney,  quoted,  i.  185 
Tuscany,  prisons  of,  ii.  430,  440,  443. 

Unconvicted  prisoners,  separate  imprisonment  for,  i.  132,  ii. 
70,  479— a  privilege  to  them,  i.  133,  ii.  360;  examples,  i. 
144 — duty  of  the  state  to  provide,  ii.  97,  254^should  be 
first  provided  for,  ii.  475 — advantageous  to  the  state,  t6 — 
often  corrective,  ii.  95,  215 — always  preferred  by  the  less 
depraved,  i.  135,  iL  44,  101,  130^138. 

Vagrants  acquainted  with  gaols,  ii.  152 — offences  by,  on  Sun- 
days, ii.  153 — increased  number  of,  in  1847,  ii,  176 — dislike 
separate  imprisonment,  i.  177 

Van  Diemen*s  Land,  evidence  concerning,  ii.  6 

Varrentrapp,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  ii.  425 

V^arrcntrapp,  M.,  remarks  of,  ii.  427 

Veracity  promoted,  i.  284,  ii.  87,  96 

Vices  in  London  prisons,  i.  5 — sometimes  shock  criminals,  i. 
321 

Vilain  XIV.,  Count,  his  work  on  "Correction,  &c."  ii.  380 
V^ilvorde  Prison,  defective  discipline  at,  i.  171 
Vindictive,  men  naturally  so,  i.  377— the  law  not,  ii.  103, 234 
Visiting  Justices,  duties  of,  once  perilous,  i.  360 — now  plea- 
sant, i.  361 — advantages  of,  i.  364 
Visiting-room  for  prisoners  described,  i.  179 

Wages  to  prisoners  deprecated,  i.  172,  ii.  383— evidence  ais  to, 

ii.  291—295 
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Wakefield  Oaol,  evidence  of  Governor,  ii.  283 

Warsaw,  prisons  of,  ii.  457 

Warwickshire  Asylum  for  yottng  offenders,  i.  389 

Whately,  Archbishop,  quoted,  iL  4,  8 

Whigham,  R.,  Esq.,  evidence  of,  ii.  291,  328 

Whipping,  hardening  tendency  of,  L  271 — ^may  restrun,  but 
cannot  correct,  L  385— proves  want  of  moral  power,  i.  362^ 
oondenmed  by  Judges  of  Scotland,  i.  387— of  juvenile 
offenders,  i  385— degrading,  i.  386,  ii.  466— unsuccessfuU 
ii.  208, 278 

Wigham,  J.,  Elsq.,  evidence  of,  ii  280 

Wightman,  Mr.  Justice,  evidence  of,  ii.  274,  303,  304 

Wilberforce,  Mr.,  quoted,  i.  19,  92,  114 

Williams,  Captain,  evidence  of,  ii.  312, 326 

Winchester,  Bishop  of,  his  opinion  of  Separate  System,  i.  7 1 

Winchester  Gaol,  contamination  in,  i.  71,  817 

Women  keepers  of  gaols,  i.  10 

Wood,  Lord,  evidence  of,  ii.  256,  308,  322 

Workhouses  a  source  of  crime,  ii.  145 — vicious  intercourse  in, 
ii.  146 — ^number  of  prisoners  from,  ii«  148 — ^incompetent 
masters  of,  ib. — some  improvements  in,  iL  174 

Works,  public,  proposed  employment  of  convicts  on,  ii.  16 — 
such  employment  deprecated,  ii.  34— evidence  concerning, 
ii.  35,  208,316—380 

Y^ffds,  separate,  for  exercise,  i.  77. 

Zehe,  M.  de.,  on  Penal  Discipline  in  Russia,  ii.  46K 
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